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The “ Birds” of Aristophanes 
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master-key to the poet’s meaning. Those who recommend it 
share, I presume, in the Translator’s “earnest conviction that 
Professor Siivern has fully and completely succeeded in proving 
the proposition he has advanced:” it cannot therefore be out 
of place to confess, on the other hand, an earnest conviction that 
the said proposition is utterly untenable. I shall endeavour to 
prove this assertion so far as my limits will allow. They will 
not allow me to combat Prof. Siivern step by step,—a process 
alike wearisome and unnecessary, for, if the basis of the theory 
be proved unsound, all the indices and lexicons in the world will 
not suffice to establish it. I do not undervalue his research, I 
acknowledge the plausibility of his conjectures as to the meaning 
of some isolated passages; I deny his general proposition, viz, 
that the “ Birds,” over and above its obvious plot and purpose, 
Vou. I. March, 1854. 1 
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contains a subtle, recondite allegory, which the poet maintains 
from the beginning to the end, and works into the minutest 
details. | 

I will first state as fairly as I can the main points of this 
theory, and then endeavour to shew that it is inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of the play and the facts of history, that it is 
unsupported by evidence, contrary to analogy, and alien to the 
nature of Ancient Comedy. 

I beg, however, to premise that when I arraign this state- 
ment as untrue, or that argument as unfair, I do not impute any 
intention to mislead: I merely assert that the parent of the 
theory by his passionate affection for his offspring is blinded to 
its faults. 

Siivern’s main points are briefly these (given as far as pos- 
sible in his own words): Over and above the avowed and patent 
purpose of “exhibiting to the public eye a view of the extreme 
corruption, perversity, and vanity of the Athenian life and man- 
ners in general, particularly the licentiousness of the dema- 
gogues, &.,” Aristophanes had a special and less obvious design 
of exposing the Sicilian expedition “as essentially a chimerical 
phantom, which none but a vain ambitious population, of inflam- 
mable, giddy and volatile men, could have been induced to pursue; 
and besides several serious admonitions which are scattered 
about here and there, he clearly shews the selfish views in which 
it was conceived, and in the accomplishment of which it is likely 
to end” (p. 26); that is to say, that Alcibiades had conceived the 
expedition with a view to make himself Despot of Athens, and 
through Athens, of Greece. | 

The Birds represent the Athenian people; the Gods, the Spar- 
tans as their principal allies; the men, the smaller dependent 
Greek states, collectively; Peistheteerus combines the chief cha- 
racteristics of Alcibiades and Gorgias, Euelpides represents the 
credulous populace of Athens in conjunction with Polus of Agri- 
gentum, and the Epops is meant for Lamachus. 

“In pursuance of the poet’s ironical fiction, the strangers who 
have wandered so far from Athens that they can no longer find 
their way back to their country, are really only conducted into 
the Pnyx; thus the action is carried on in the very seat and 
centre of the life of the Athenian people.” (p. 31.) 

It was impossible that the author of this theory could over- 
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look the numerous passages which directly contravene it. Indeed 
he himself collects and puts forward at the very outset of his 
work a number of passages in which “the birds and men are 
blended together in their signification” (p. 10), and others, again, 
in which the Gods are confounded with both. “Indeed,” (he © 
says), “to complete the confusion, the birds themselves, in whom 
the fundamental characteristics of the Athenian manners and 
constitution are satirized, have also such excellent and praise- 
worthy qualities, that in many of these they are evidently brought 
forward as models for the Athenians, &c.” (p. 11.) 

To an ordinary mind the simplest way of solving the difficul- 
ties would have been the abandonment of the theory. When 
the work of a great artist presents to you only “intricate confu- 
sion,” the natural inference is, that you have chosen a false 
point of view. But your learned German is not so easily moved 
from his standpunkt. Hear how Prof. Siivern disposes of these 
manifest objections : 

“No wonder then that this intricate confusion has thrown a 
veil over the fundamental idea of the poem, and has led to the 
opinion, that the author had merely in view a general satire on 
mankind, on the notions and relations of man, though with a 
special reference to the Athenian people. We shall not how- 
ever be led astray by it, if we reflect on the one hand, that such 
confusion is quite appropriate and congenial to the roguish 
humour of comic poetry, which conceals its aim in the play of a 
perpetually shifting irony, and thereby makes a stronger impres- 
sion upon those who see through it; and on the other, that we 
can easily distinguish what belongs to each of the three ‘divisions, 
as a party implicated in the undertaking, from that which is 
extraneous to it; as for example in reference to the men, what 
belongs to them as one of those parties, and what to them as 
men; and in reference to the birds, what properly belongs to 
them as parties in the action, what in virtue of the masks given 
to them, and what as they compose the chorus. We must also 
take with us, that the confusion which we observe would natu- 
rally proceed from the object of the comedy; it being necessary, 
at the period at which ‘The Birds’ was brought out, that this 
object should be to a certain degree concealed. Whilst at the 
same time, with respect to the several parties engaged in the 
action, without impairing their fundamental diversity, it admitted 

1—2 
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of assimilating them in the course of working out the parts, and 
thus of satirizing the one by means of the others.” 

In the first place, we detect a glaring inconsistency in the 
Professor’s main proposition. According to him Aristophanes 
considered the Sicilian expedition to be “an essentially chime- 
rical phantom,” and yet expected it to be crowned with such 
signal success as to make its originator Supreme Lord of the 
subjugated Grecian world. If the scheme was likely to succeed, 
how could it be “essentially chimerical >” 

Waiving the inconsistency, I think I can shew that both parts 
of the proposition are unworthy of our assent;-the first being 
incapable of proof, and the second demonstrably false. 

I say then, first, that we have no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that Aristophanes did not share fully in the sanguine 
hopes of the vast majority of his countrymen. The whole play 
contains no word of warning; not a hint of impending misfor- 
tunes troubles its exuberant gaiety. For, in truth, no human 
foresight could have anticipated the disasters which befel the 
armament; disasters for which Greek history afforded no prece~ 
dent. The most timid might have supposed that the cautious 
Nicias would at all events secure a safe retreat for his forces. 
I have no doubt that the expedition and the extravagant hopes 
of further conquest which Thucydides tells us were entertained 
by his countrymen, suggested to the comic poet the wild plot of 
the “ Birds,” as a piece of innocent satire which quizzed but did 
not censure, which jumped with their humour rather than blamed 
it. I see no reason to doubt that he with all Athens (except 
perhaps Socrates and Meton, if any reliance can be placed on 
Plutarch’s gossip,) anticipated the fall of Syracuse, and only 
grumbled at the tardiness of the principal commander, the peAdo- 
yay, Which delayed so glorious a consummation. 

Secondly, it is demonstrably false that Aristophanes meant 
to warn his countrymen that the result of the expedition would 
be, to invest Alcibiades with the Baordela. 

Siivern quietly tells us, near the end of his “Essay” (p. 141), 
*‘ When the ‘ Birds’ came out it was not known what had been 
the result of dispatching the Salaminia for Alcibiades, how he 
had himself received the summons, or how it had been taken by 
the crew of the fleet, &c.” Now on this point depends the whole 
question, and yet Siivern, so prodigal elsewhere of needless illus. 


~~ 
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tration, has not advanced an atom of proof in support of this 
all-important assumption. I say, all-important, because if it can 
be disproved, all the theory, so far as Alcibiades is concerned, 
falls to the ground. That the Salaminia had already been sent, 
is obvious from lines 145 sqq.: 
of pot pndayas 
Hpiy ye mapa Oddarray iy dvaxierat 

KAnTip Gyovo’ geber 1 Zadapwia. , 

Now I do not dwell on the manifest improbability that this 
long play had been written and studied by the actors and per- 
formed in the interval between the sending of the Salaminia and 
its return—a month, I suppose, at most; I think it can be 
shewn that the Salaminia had not only been sent, but come back, 
and Alcibiades in all probability.condemned to death, épjuy dicy, 
before the production of the play. 

The first irééeccs prefixed to the play tells us é3:d3dy6n ém 
xaBpiov éy dora; the second says the same, xajxev els dorv, with 
the additional information that he produced the ‘Apdidpaos at the 
Lensean festival of the same year. There is no ground for 
questioning that this statement is derived from the &:daccadla: 
it has never been questioned by any one. The Birds then was 
first performed at the city Dionysia in the year 4143.c. The 
city Dionysia were celebrated at the very close of winter. This 
is proved (if proof were necessary) by a multitude of passages, 
among others, by Thucyd. v. 20: Adra: al covdal éyévovro redev- 
ravros rou yxeuavos dua fpr éx Atovvoloy eibis ray dotixay, Kx. 7. A. 
Thucydides, as we know, divides the year into two seasons only, 
_ the summer and the winter, assigning to the latter about five 
months, ending with the vernal equinox, or thereabouts. Its length 
might vary by a few days or even weeks, according as the weather 
was more or less favourable for the continuance or resumption of 
military operations on agreat scale. The winter in question must 
have been of the average length at least, to allow time for the 
incidents related by Thucydides from ch. 63 to 93 of B. v1 
(inclusive). There is the expedition to Syracuse, and the battle 
under its walls, the return to Naxos and Catana, the attempt upon 
Messene, where the Athenians remained thirteen days, and then 
returned to Naxos. After this a trireme is dispatched to Athens 
requesting that money and horses may be sent by the beginning 
of spring. The vote is passed; the money and horses are 
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collected and arrive in Sicily immediately after the resumption 
of active hostilities, dua rp fips ebOds dpxonévp. The winter therefore 
cannot well have commenced later than the beginning of No- 
vember, | 

Again, the summer was not ended when Alcibiades was sent 
for home. Thucydides, after recounting summarily the flight of 
Alcibiades and his subsequent condemnation as events which 
succeeded each other at no long interval, proceeds in the 
62d chapter to relate the operations of the two remaining 
generals, (uerd d¢ raira, x.r.A.), the division of the forces into two 
parts, the expedition to Egesta, the fruitless attempt upon 
Himera, and capture of Hykkara, the return to Catana, the sale 
of the captives, the failure before Hybla, &c. for which we must 
at least allow four or five weeks. And then the summer ended— 
kat rd Oépos éredevra. 

From this I conclude that the Salaminia arrived at Catana 
with the summons for Alcibiades not later than the beginning of 
October. The intelligence of his flight would be reported at 
Athens by that swift-sailing trireme perhaps before the end of the 
month. His speech at Sparta was probably delivered before the 
end of January, (vid. Thuc. v1. 88 sqq.) 

So far, then, from Aristophanes having any occasion in the 
middle of March to warn his countrymen against the growing 
power of Alcibiades at Athens, he had been for five months an 
exile, had been condemned to death for what appeared to the 
people in their then temper the most revolting of crimes, and 
was known to be most zealous in the service of the enemy. 

That there should be no further reference throughout the 
play to an event which must have profoundly affected the 
Athenian mind, need not surprise us. 

It was a subject too dangerous for a jest, and the number of 
those implicated in the same accusation was too great to admit 
of its being a fit topic for the buffooneries of comedy in the 
presence of a miscellaneous audience. I think that the Poet's 
regard for the success of his piece, and for his own personal 
safety, would be quite sufficient to deter him from jesting on this 
subject, therefore I hesitate to accept Droysen’s notion (Mus. 
Rhen. tv. p. 60) that the mention of it was specially prohibited 
by the enactment moved by Syracosius, although Meineke (1. 
p. 948) gives in his adhesion. If Droysen’s opinion be correct, what 
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becomes of Siivern’s? His theory is then not only contrary to 
probability, and (as I have shewn) disproved by chronology, but 
absolutely prohibited by law. We have already convicted him 
of dvaxpénopos, We may now file a ypad?) srapavdpwr. 

I proceed briefly to examine some of the principal details of 
Siivern’s allegory. ‘ 

1. “The Birds represent the Athenian people.” 

According to my view, the Birds represent the Birds, and 
nothing else. There is positively no reason for supposing that 
the scene represented the Athenian Pnyx, except the occurrence 
of the word sérpa! In lines 10 and 11 we are expressly told that 
Attica was not even visible; Euelpides says (30 sqq.) that he 
and his companion have ‘left Athens in search of a quiet life. 
When the Herald returns to announce the reception of his 
message by mankind, it is its effect at Athens on which he > 
especially dwells (1277 sqq.) 

Again, the Birds (as Siivern has himself remarked) are fre- 
quently proposed as models for men in general and Athenians in 
particular. 

These multiplied incongruities do not disturb the Professor. 
His is the most “headstrong allegory” on record. The said 
incongruities were intended, it seems, “to throw a veil over the 
fundamental idea of the poem.” Truly the veil is so thick that 
I am sure not one of the ten thousand spectators could see 
through it. 

Whether is it more probable that Aristophanes, after con- 
structing an elaborate allegory, intentionally and deliberately 
violated and falsified it in a hundred instances, or that he 
sketched a general plot, the scene of which being in fairy-land 
admitted all kinds of fantastic vagaries, and then gave full play 
to his imagination and allowed his fun to run riot? On the 
latter hypothesis, the inconsistencies are natural, on the former, 
' unaccountable. 

2. ‘The Gods represent the Spartans and Peloponnesians, 
together with the principal states in alliance with them.” 

Because, forsooth, “the balance of power was leaning to the 
Spartan side,” and, “the political weight and credit of the 
Athenians was sunken by the defeats at Oropus and Delium, and 
by the advances made by the Spartans on the frontiers of 
Thrace.” 
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This is a monstrous perversion of historical fact. Nothing so 
‘“‘sophistical” can be detected in Peisthetserus even by a German 
Professor predetermined to find “sophistry” everywhere. The 
Athenians had indeed suffered serious checks and severe defeats 
at Oropus, Delium, Amphipolis, and elsewhere; but no one who 
reads the history of the Pcloponnesian war, without a pre- 
conceived theory to maintain, can fail to see that their affairs 
were to all appearance more prosperous at the commencement 
of the year 414, than they were when the war began. They 
had destroyed the prestige of the Spartan name, had detached 
Argos from her alliance, and in fact felt themselves so secure at 
home that they conceived the idea of employing their super- 
abundant strength in the Sicilian expedition. It is impossible 
not to assent to the truth of Grote’s remark, that the Melian 
Dialogue is introduced by Thucydides to illustrate the over- 
weening insolence of the Athenians in this the culminating period 
of their prosperity: to point the moral, so striking to the Greek 
mind, that pride goes before a fall, exactly in the same spirit as 
the Poet’s, when he makes Agamemnon walk over purple to the 
House of Death. | 

No Athenian audience would have tolerated at any time, 
least of all at this time, a drama which represented themselves 
as gaping, light-minded, feeble birds, and their enemies as Olym- 
pian Gods. What says Alcibiades (Thucyd. vI. 17)? Kal viv otre 
ayéA\miorol mo padAov IleAorowvjotos és ypas éyévovro, x.r.A.*; an asser- 
tion which, sanguine and vainglorious as he was, he would 


* Mr Grote’s interpretation of this 
passage seems to me quite untenable. 
“« As to the Peloponnesians, powerful as 
they were, they were not more desperate 
enemies than they had been in former 
days :” and in a note he explains dvé)- 
wicro. to mean “enemies beyond our 
hopes of being able to deal with,” refer- 
ring to Thuc. vii. 4, and vil. 47. (Grote, 
Hist. Gr. Vol. vi. p. 210). 

Now, in the first place, the Athe- 
nians did not consider the Peloponne- 
sians ‘‘desperate enemies” at any time 
of their history till after the battle of 
AXgos Potamni, least of all at this time. 

' Again, if this be the meaning of the 
clause, how can the following efre xa 


'8rt dvédmicra atrois édpalvero. 


awdvv tb5wvras be translated at all ? 

The two passages referred to do not 
justify Mr Grote’s interpretation, be- 
cause the word is, in both, neuter. VII. 
4, pov Ta ex rijs yijis cdlow... dved- 
muorérepa byra. VII. 47, 7d Te dAdo 
I do 
not know of a single. instance of dyé)- 
micros as applied to persons having the 
passive signification. The sense there- 
fore is: ‘‘In the first place (re) the 
Peloponnesians never were so hopeless 
of success against us; and, secondly, 
(re) supposing them to be in ever such 
good heart, they can but invade us by 
land, and that we cannot prevent in any 
case, while we shall always leave a 
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‘scarcely have ventured to make if he had not been sure of 
being borne out by the general sense of the assembly. 

Nicias, at all events, is a witness perfectly unexceptionable. 
His language is quite clear as to the fact, that the war hitherto 
had resulted in unlooked-for success to Athens, and had raised 
her hopes as much as it had depressed the prestige and credit 
of Sparta. (Thucyd. vi. 11): drep viv ipeis 3 ’AOnvaian és Aaxe- 
Saipoviovs cal rovs Evppayous mwendvOare: did 1rd wapd ywoduny atray mpos & 
épofeiabe vd mparov mepryeyerjoba xaradpornoaryres fon nal YixedLag 
eplerbe- xpi) 8é pt mpds rds roxas r&y dvarriwy draiperOat, dddd ras scavolas 
kparnoavres Oappety pndé Aaxedaspoviovs GdXo tt Hyncacba f 8a 1d aicxpdy 
oxorreiy Grp rpére@ ert kal viv, Hv Sivwrrat, odnravres tas rd ohérepoy 
dmpemeés ev Oncovrat, k.t.X. ' 

I do not think it worth while to refute this assertion of 
Siivern’s at greater length; it is enough to appeal to any history 
of the period ever written from Thucydides to Grote. 

3. ‘The men represent the smaller Greek states, collect- 
ively.” . ' 

Not a shadow of proof is adduced in support of this notion, 
which indeed Siivern seems only to have taken up as a pis aller, 
because it was necessary to find some prototype for of d6pwiros 
cursorily mentioned in the play. It is sufficiently refuted by the 
speech of the Herald (1277 sqq.) above referred to, in which, 
while professing to relate how men in general had received the 
commands of Peisthetzrus, he relates only how the Athenians 
had received them. I assert positively that there is not a line in 
the whole play whereby a spectator could divine that the poet 
meant by “men,” the smaller states of Greece. When he says 
“men,” he means “men”—voild tout. | 

4, ‘Peisthetezerus combines the chief characteristics of Alci- 
biades and Gorgias.” 

This strange statement appears to me to be implicitly refuted 
(so far as concerns Alcibiades) by what I have urged respecting 
the interval between the mission of the Salaminia and the pro- 
duction of the play. 

It will, however, be worth our while to examine the question 
more closely, in order to shew (1) that—besides the Q priori 
sufficient naval force at home to prevent thority is paramount, like that of Mr 


their attacking us by sea.” Little errors Grote. 
become important in a work whose au- 
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‘improbability that Alcibiades would be introduced under the 
circumstances—the play itself contains no ground for supposing 
that he is introduced; and (2) that the notion about Gorgias is 
as unsupported by internal, as it confessedly is by external, evi- 
dence. With regard, then, to Alcibiades—In the first place I 
cannot do better than quote the words of an author, perhaps 
the only one whose opinion Prof. Siivern would admit to be of 
equal weight with his own: 

“Some commentators have, indeed, attempted to draw a 
comparison between Peisthetairos in this play, and Alkibiades ; 
but this is totally without foundation; the former is no war- 
loving commander, but the faithful counseller of the public, who 
unites the volatile, fickle people of the birds, and explains to 
them the power they would possess, if they would combine 
together in a well-fortified city, which being constructed midway 
between the gods and the men, would make both dependent 
upon them. He then directs the foundation of the city, and the 
ordinary affairs of the community, whilst the foreign relations, 
the forts, and garrisons are attended to by Epops, as commander- 
in-chief; he thus succeeds in securing to the birds the service 
of mankind, and recovers for them from the gods the sovereignty 
which they had lost. Here is a demagogue and commander of a 
very different character from that of Alkibiades; and whilst 
Peisthetairos, instead of exerting himself to destroy the demo- 
cracy, makes minced meat of the anti-democratical birds (v. 
1584), Alkibiades finished his career by the overthrow of the 
democratic constitution of his country.” 

This passage, with which I cordially agree, occurs in Pro- 
Jessor Siivern’s Essay on the “ Clouds” (p. 58, Eng. Tr.), and was 
published just one year before the production of the Essay on the 
“Birds.” In the former Essay, his object was to prove that Phei- 
dippides meant Alcibiades ; in the latter Essay, that proposition 
is discreetly ignored: it would be too glaringly absurd to say 
that Pheidippides and Peisthetzerus were derived from the same 
prototype. 

But further, Alcibiades was in the prime of life, Peisthetserus 
is an elderly man; cf. 320, pip’ an’ dvépamwy ddixda Seipo mpecBira 
duo. Alcibiades was distinguished for restless activity, and 
entered with hearty enjoyment into all the busy phases of 
Athenian life; Peistheterus, disgusted with the same life, for- 
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sakes Athens to seek for rdésoy dmpdypova, 44. It is true that 
Peistheterus finds anything but what he seeks in the course of 
the play; but if the Poet had intended any allusion to Alcibiades, 
he would not have thus bewildered his audience at the outset. 
Again, the alarm as to the Salaminia above quoted is expressed 
not by Peistheteerus but Euelpides; for whom indeed we might 
make out quite as good a claim to the honour of being Alcibiades 
in disguise. 

Lastly, the words od coBoivros oddevds, if they have a serious 
meaning, seem to have been added expressly to warn the audi- 
ence that the two wanderers now soliciting their applause, did 
not belong to the band of exiles deservedly proscribed for their 
gross impiety. . 

These discrepancies, then, prove that Peisthetzrus does not 
represent Alcibiades. Now with regard to Gorgias. In this case 
it cannot be expected that we should find so many points of 
opposition between the Dramatic Person and his supposed pro- 
totype; because of Gorgias’s character we have very little infor- 
mation, and that little is not always traceable to any trustworthy 
sources. We know from Plato (Hipp. Maj. p. 282. b) that Gor- 
gias was sent by the Leontini as one of the ambassadors to 
Athens in the year 427 3.c. That he subsequently revisited 
Greece is certain; that he spent some time in Athens, very pro- 
bable; but that he ever made Athens his permanent abode is an 
assumption of Siivern’s entirely unsupported hy evidence. What 
evidence we have makes against it. Cicero, Orator, tu. 176, 
says, “Isocrates, quum tamen audivisset in Thessalia adolescens 
senem jam Gorgiam....” Now if Gorgias had been a perma- 
nent resident in Athens, he might have heard him at home 
without going to Thessaly. Isocrates was about twenty-two 
years old, adolescens, when this play was produced. Moreover, 
if Gorgias had ever possessed a house of his own at Athens, 
Plato would scarcely have introduced him as the guest of Callicles 
(Gorg. p. 447. d). That he ever occupied so important a place 
in public estimation as that a miscellaneous audience would 
recognize him when introduced on the stage under a false name, 
ox éfnxacpevos, and combined with another person, is quite incre- 
dible. For his popularity at Athens, Siivern relies upon an 
obscure Scholiast, whose words are éA@dvros 8€ Topyiou els ras "AOjvas 
éredei£aro éxei Adyov xal eddoxiunoe ayy, dare yvixa émedeixvuTo Adyoy é 
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Topyias €opriy ampaxroy éroiovy ‘AOnvaioc. Who does not see that this 
is a stupid matter-of-fact misconception of Plato’s joke at the 
beginning of the Gorgias? ‘AA’ #, rd Aeydpevor, xarémw éoprijs Hxoper 
kal torepotpev; Kal pada ye doreias €oprijs’ Todd yap kal xada Topyias 
nyiv Gdiyov mpdrepoy éredeitaro.' 

I may remark, by the way, that the Professor seems to 
have no notion that one piece of evidence differs from another 
in historical value. He places precisely the same reliance upon 
an anecdote, whether gleaned from Plutarch, or the Pseudo- 
Plutarch, or Philostratus, as upon a statement of Thucydides. 
Now I maintain that these anecdotes cannot possibly be relied 
on as containing even a nucleus of fact. For on what authority 
do they come to us? Collected and repeated by the compilers 
Of Sxopyjpara, who abounded in the Alexandrian and Augustan 
times, a class of persons who had no more power or inclination 
to sift fact from fiction than our own Mr Joseph Miller, 

“ And chewed by blind old Scholiasts o’er and o’er,” | 

they cannot be‘converted into history by the endorsement of the 
most respectable name 600 years after date. They were assig- 
nats without assets when first issued, and it is only by fraud or 
folly that they are current now. The good sense of Plutarch 
discards those which bear falsehood on their front; he admits, 
without enquiry, all which are vraisemblable. It does not follow 
that we are bound to admit them as true. How seldom we can 
rely upon an anecdote even of our own time! They are invented 
for the most part, like fables, as a convenient vehicle for the 
transmission of a moral lesson or a good saying; sometimes great 
men, walriors, politicians, authors, are the interlocutors, some- 
times lions, foxes, owls; and I no more believe that Pericles and 
Alcibiades actually said the good things assigned to them, than I 
accept Phsedrus and Lafontaine as historians. Some of the 
Greek anecdotes probably come from misunderstood jests of 
comic dramatists; some, perhaps, may have a basis of fact, and 
be derived from continuous tradition; but which these are we 
have no means of testing*. We may use of each and all the 
words Athenseus (p. 506. 8) applied to one: rodro & elmep otros 
GAnGeias Exet, eds Gy eiSein. 


* How comes it that our Professor, and appropriate story of Gorgias and 
who accepts every anecdote for fact, and the swallow told in the Rhetoric of 
finds some allusion thereto in the play, Aristotle (1. 3)? 
overlooked the eminently Aristophanic 
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We may observe that in these anecdotes literary men assume 
an importance which they by no means held in the estimation of 
their contemporaries. Literature magnifies its office unduly. 

That Gorgias was ever a prominent personage in the eyes of 
the Athenian people, we have no proof. The émraqguos Adyos of 
which we read, was probably a rhetorical exercise never spoken 
at any real funeral. At Athens such an office was, so far ‘as we 
know, never assigned to any but an illustrious citizen. Still less 
is there any ground for the snpposition that it was spoken over 
the Athenians who fell at Orne, 415 3.c.* It is not even proved 
that any Athenians fell at all (cf. Thuc. vr. 7). 

Gorgias is only twice mentioned in Aristophanes, both times 
in conjunction with one Philippus, of whom nothing more is 
known, once cursorily in the “ Wasps” (421), and again in this 
play, to which I shall refer presently. He was, at all events, a 
foreigner, and Peisthetserus and his companion expressly claim 
to be true Athenians, bred and born (33, 34): 

myers. Be puri ral yévet Ttps0d EVOL 
aorot per doray ov cofouvros ovderds 
dvenropeoS éx rhs marpisos auoww modoiy. 

Again, in 1700 sqq., the chorus denounces in a parenthetic 
song, the teachers of rhetoric, who fill their belly with their 
tongue; BapBapa & cloly yévos Topyias re xal Pinna, and imme- 
diately after, greets the triumphant Peisthetzerus with an enthu- 
siastic epithalamium. What more convincing proof could we 
have of the fact that Peistheterus and Gorgias are not at all 
connected in the idea of the poet, or meant to be connected 
in that of the spectators ? 

- The whole question may be thus briefly summed up: Peis- 
thetserus is an Athenian, therefore he is not Gorgias; Peisthete- 
rus is an elderly man, therefore he is not Alcibiades; therefore 
he is neither one nor the other. “Therefore,” says Siivern, “he 
is both:” a conclusion which common logic and common sense 
utterly repudiate. 

But Prof. Siivern will tell us, that Gorgias and Alcibiades 
had the sophistical element in common, which is reproduced in 
Peistheteerus. | 


* The vagueness of Philostratus’s to shew that no particular battle was 
words (Vit. Soph. 1. 9) elpyra: wév éwt mentioned in the oration. — 
tots é€x Tay wohéuwy recovcw seems 
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That Alcibiades can be called a Sophist in any proper sense 
of the word, I utterly deny. His speeches, as reported in Thucy- 
dides, are not a whit more sophistical than those of Pericles 
or Nicias. They represent the headstrong, impetuous, bold, and 
unscrupulous man he was. His contemporaries, whom he loved 
to dazzle and amaze by his bravery, magnificence and reckless- 
ness, would have been astonished to hear him coupled with 
Gorgias as a Sophist. Aristophanes would have been as much 
astonished as any. 

Again, I deny that Peisthetzerus has any claim to be called 
Sophist. The words “sophist,” “sophistical,” occur hundreds 
of times in the Essay, applied to so many persons and things, 
that it is difficult to get a notion of the sense in which they are 
used. We may be permitted to suppose that, having no very 
definite sense, they are found very convenient to mask a halting 
argument, or hazy conception. If Peistheteerus is a Sophist, 
because he is never at a loss for words, and uses any argument 
good or bad, in jest or earnest, to refute or overpersuade his 
opponents, then are Diceeopolis, and Trygeseus, and Bdelycleon, 
and Lysistrate, also Sophists; even Mercutio, and Prince Hal, 
and Benedick and Beatrice, will hardly escape the like imputa- 
' tion. ‘ But,” says the Professor, “ Peistheteerus and Euelpides 
are announced to the birds in three passages as Sophists.” We 
turn to these three passages. In ]. 318, they are called Aero 
ANoy:ora; in 409, ~&vw codijs ad’ ‘EAAdsos; in 429, one is mucvérarov 
xivados, cddiopa, Kippa, Tpippa, mamrddnp ddov. We are less surprised 
to find that one who can translate all these words into “sophists,” 
translates dpydobjpa, “ sophists,” too. (62). 

I would ask, does Peisthetzrus act like a Sophist when he 
beats Meton, himself a coqgvorjs in the language of the Athenian 
people, (1019), and those two humbugs, the Government Sur- 
veyor and the Act-of-Parliament Vendor, (1045 sqq.), when he 
gives such salutary counsel to the would-be parricide (1362— 
1369), and when he administers such deserved chastisement 
to the Sycophant (1465)? In truth, he differs very little in lan- 
guage or spirit from Dicseopolis or Chremylus, or Trygeeus—he 
belongs to the ordinary type of heroes of comedy. The sympa- 
thies of author and audience go with him from the beginning to 
the end. He is an Athenian citizen “of the right sort,” endowed 
with qualities much admired in ancient Athens, viz. cleverness, 
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cunning, and spirit, and rewarded by what all sympathize with, 
success. 

5. “Euelpides is at once a representation of the giddy, san- 
guine youth of Athens, and of Polus of Agrigentum.” 

It is, I apprehend, quite a novel idea, to represent sanguine 
youth in the form of a timorous old man, so novel indeed, that 
the audience must have been left completely in the dark. There 
is not one trait ascribed to Euelpides which confirms this asser- 
tion. 

Of Polus we know absolutely nothing, except that he is intro- 
duced with great comic effect in the Gorgias. Whether he were 
ever at Athens at all, and whether the Athenians of 414 B.c. had 
ever heard his name, we cannot say. Certainly, he was not doris 
per aoroy; and indeed all the reasons which forbid us to suppose 
that Gorgias was meant by Peistheterus, tell 2 fortiori against 
the notion that Polus was meant by Euelpides. If there were 
the least ground for the former hypothesis, Philippus would be 
a much more probable conjecture for the famulus of Gorgias, 
than Polus. 

6. ‘The Epops represents Lamachus.” 

Siivern’s reasons for this proposition resolve themselves into 
three : 

1st, Lamachus has a large crest in the “Acharnians,” and the 
Epops has a large crest in the “ Birds.” 

2nd, Lamachus was poor, the Epops is moulting (103). 

3rd, Lamachus could scarcely have been omitted in a play 
of which the Sicilian expedition was the object. 

Argument the first may well be left to fall by its own weight. 
No. 2 would have been more apposite if Lamachus had once 
been rich. The simile is applied below, with great propriety, to 
Callias. But for ought we know, Lamachus never had any fea- 
thers in this sense, and therefore could not lose them*. That he 
was poor is a well-established historical fact ; but Plutarch’s am- 
plification, that when appointed general he had to charge the 
public a small sum eis éc6jras nat xpnridas avrg, is probably a joke 
of some comic poet mistaken for a fact. 


* The well-known passage in the before, the year 425. No reason why 
Acharnians (614 8qq.), if taken as the he should be represented as “moulting” 
expression of a literal fact, only proves eleven years afterwards. 
that Lamachus had got into debt in, or 
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As for argument 3, surely if Nicias is not represented, Lama- 
chus may be left out too. It is mere trifling to say that “Nicias 
is not passed over, though mixed up with it in a very different 
manner,” (p. 47). Nicias is once mentioned by name, 363: 


tmepaxorrifets ov y 70n Nexiay rais pnxavais, 
and once alluded to in the word pedAovxay (639). 


What sort of proportion or harmony would thus be preserved 
between the allegory and the fact? Lamachus, the poorest and 
least influential of the generals, represented as King of the Athe- 
nians ! and Nicias, virtually if not nominally, commander-in-chief, 
then, in general estimation, the foremost soldier and citizen 
of the Republic, not only not represented, but scarcely men- 
tioned ! 

7. “The scenery pointed to Athens itself as the theatre of 
action, and represented in fact the Pnyx.” 

The only ground for this opinion is (as I have said), that we 
have a sérpa represented on the stage in this play (54), while in 
the “ Knights” and elsewhere, we have zérpa and zérpu used for © 
the tribune and seats in the Pnyx. But it must be observed, that. 
the rock in the present case forms a kind of background, (as 
Siivern himself admits), and the action takes place at the foot, 
not on the top of it, so that all resemblance fails. The birds 
assemble below, the Athenian éxxAnoia met upon “the rocks.” 

But, says Siivern, Athens is pointed out as the scene of the 
action by line 301, where Euelpides says, ri pis; ris yAatx’ AGyval’ 
#yaye; and by 1455, where the Sycophant uses évéadi as if he 
were at home. It is not clear to me that év6adi in the latter pas- 
sage does mean “hither to Athens ;” the Sycophant might hope 
to ply his old trade in the new city of Nephelococcygia. In any 
case, this and the other passage would be merely varieties of a 
yery common expedient in all farce, for the production of a 
comic effect, where the actor, affecting to forget his assumed 
character and the supposed scene of action, appeals to the 
audience. As in the “Frogs” (the scene being as far below 
Athens as that of the “ Birds” is above) Dionysus asks Xafithias, 
274—6, 

kareides ovy mov Tovs matpadolas airdht 
kal rovs émidpxous obs eheyey nuiv; HAN. od 8 of; 
AIO. 7} rovs Oeovs eywye cal vuvi 7 dpa. 
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And again in the same play, 783, Zacus says: 
ddlyoy rd ypnordér éorw, domep évbade. 

According to Siivern, these passages ought to prove the 
scene of the “ Frogs” to be laid in Athens. But at the very com- 
mencement of the “Birds,” especial care is taken to inform the 
audience of the distance to which the Poet, ué magus, transports 
them in imagination: cf. lines 9—11. The two Athenians have 
lost their way, which they would hardly have done in the vicinity 
of the Pnyx: | 

II. ddN’ odd Grov ys eoper ol tywy’ ert. 
E. evrevdert rv marpid’ av éfevpos ov Tov ; 
TI. otf Gv pa Ala 7 evretbev "Efnxeoridns. 

Again, the poet takes pains to keep the spectators in mind 
that the scene of his play is between earth and heaven, in Bird- 
land, by a line which is, I think, generally misunderstood. [allude 


to 187: 
éy péop Snrovber anp tort yijs. 


The true meaning of which is, “you know the gir is between us 
and earth.” ¢éy péow is here used as perafd comollies is, with one 
of the limiting points (so to say) unexpressed. Compare Acharn. 
432 sqq.: ) 

. & rat dds arg Thrépov paxdpara, 

xetras 8 dywbev ray Ovectelwy paxdy, 

perafy ray "Ivovs. 
“‘ They lie above the rags of Thyestes, between them and those 
of Ino.” 

It would be wearisome alike to myself and my readers to 
follow the details of Siivern’s theory any further; nor is it worth 
any one’s while to trace the ins and outs of perverse ingenuity 
and misapplied erudition. I have said enough, I trust, to prove 
that the theory is in its fundamental assumptions utterly unsup- 
ported by internal evidence. 

But the internal evidence ought to have been strong indeed 
to outweigh the @ priori improbability resulting from the entire 
deficiency of external evidence. 

No other extant drama involves any such continuous allegory, 
(though I dare say Prof. Siivern, with his notions of the laws of 
criticism, might undertake to prove the contrary with respect to 
any or all of them); no such complex double piéos is hinted at 
by Aristotle or any critic ancient or modern; no scholiast has 

Vout. I. March, 1854. 2 
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preserved a hint of such an interpretation of the plot of the 
‘‘ Birds,” eagerly as their congenial minds would have welcomed 
such a suggestion; and a discovery which has escaped the pene- 
tration of all the critics of Alexandria, Pergamos and Byzantium, 
is reserved for a barbarian Professor twenty-two centuries after 
date. | 

To my mind it is quite clear that had any such subtle series 

of double entendres been originally conceived by the Poet, 
instead of the Professor, he would have left his audience then 
as completely in the dark as his critics afterwards. 
_ The holyday crowd which assembled at the Dionysia went to 
the theatre to get rid of serious impressions, not to receive 
them, to laugh at obvious fun, not to puzzle over a painful 
enigma. According to Siivern’s conception, the “ Birds” would not 
be an old comedy at all, but merely an acted charade. 

The old comedy retained, throughout, its original ‘ autosche- 
_ diastic” character; the plot was eminently simple, and was never 

adhered to with uniform consistency; the poet always preferred 
his joke to his plot, and systematically sacrificed the consistency 
of his characters to the first pun that offered. 

How small was the demand which he made on the acuteness 
of his audience may be seen by the pains which he takes in the 
‘“‘ Knights” to make them recognize Cleon without the character- 
istic nose (230 sqq.): | 

ai pr dé, od ydp €or e&yxacpévos. 
td rov Séous yap avréy ovdeis FOeA€ 
TOY TKevoTrotmy eixdoat. wavrws ye phy 
yrooOnoera Td yap Oéarpov defy. 

How then could they be expected to recognize “ two single 
gentlemen rolled into one” in Peistheterus? or that strange 
combination of a familiar genus and obscure individual in Euel- 
pides ? 

This Essay of Siivern’s is one of the many attempts which 
dull commentators have so often made upon works of imagina- 
tion and humour to find some hidden signification, whether meta- 
physical thesis or hard matter of fact, beneath the brilliant 
surface, “and give the astonished Bard a meaning all thejr own.” 
Indeed, neither prose nor verse is safe from the interpretation 
of duncés. Lucian, Rabelais, Cervantes, Butler, Boileau, Pope, 
have each had a Dennis in turn. Pope’s burlesque commentary 
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on the Rape of the Lock is not a whit more absurd than the 
sober earnestness of Professor Siivern. 

The following extract is a complete anticipation of the style 
and method of the Essay on the “ Birds.” 

‘Sir Plume (a proper name for a soldier) has all the circum- 
stances that agree with Prince Eugene. 

“Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane, 
With earnest eyes——— 

“It is remarkable, this general is a great taker of snuff, as 
well as towns; his conduct of the clouded cane gives him the 
honour which is so justly his due, of an exact conduct in battle, 
which is figured by his cane or truncheon, the ensign of a gene- 
ral, His earnest eye, or the vivacity of his look, is so particularly 
remarkable in him, that this character could be mistaken for no 
other, had not the author purposely obscured it by the fictitious 
circumstances of a round unthinking face. 

‘“‘ Having now explained the chief characters of his human per- 
sons (for there are some others that will hereafter fall in by the 
bye, in the sequel of this discourse), I shall next take in pieces 
his machinery, wherein the satire is wholly confined to ministers 
of state. 

‘‘ The Sylphs and Gnomes at first sight appeared to me to sig- 
nify the two contending parties of this nation; for these being 
placed in the air, and those on the earth, I thought agreed very 
well with the common denomination, high and low. But as they 
are made to be the first movers and influencers of all that 
happens, it is plain they represent promiscuously the heads of 
parties; whom he makes to be the authors of all those changes 
in the state, which are generally imputed to the levity and insta- 
bility of the British nation : 

This erring mortals levity may call: 

Oh blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive it all. 
But of this he has given us a plain demonstration; for, speaking 
of these spirits, he says in express terms :— 


The chief the care of nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the British throne. 


«And here let it not seem odd, if, in thig mysterious way of 
writing, we find the same person, who has before been repre- 
2—2 
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sented by the Baron, again described in the character of Ariel, 
it being a common way with authors, in this fabulous manner, to 
take such a liberty. As for instance, I have read in St Evremont, 
that all the different characters in Petronius are but Nero in so 
many different appearances. And in the key to the curious 
romance of Barclay’s Argenis, both Poliarchus and Archombrotus 
mean only the king of Navarre.” (Pope’s Works, Vol. v. p. 364, 
Ed. Roscoe). 

Now let us take any real allegory—* The tale of a Tub” for 
instance—how careful the author is to make its application as 
clear and the details as consistent as possible! No incongruous 
and inapplicable circumstances are thrown in to “heighten the 
effect” by perplexing the reader. And if all allegories must be 
unambiguous in order to produce their effect upon the mind of 
the reader, and obtam popularity in the closet, much more clear 
must they be made to the spectator, if they are to succeed on 
the stage. It is only in the very simplest form, as for instance 
in the old Moralities, where all is explained and nothing left to 
be inferred, that Allegory has ever been presented under the 
guise of Drama. Prof. Siivern may ransack the dramatic history 
of every people, ancient and modern, without finding a parallel 
to the plot of the “ Birds,’ as conceived by him. Some idea of 
its absurdity may be formed by supposing an extravaganza to be 
produced next Easter at Drury Lane, of which the principal 
character should be a combination of Mr Disraeli and M. Kos- 
suth, and the second a personification of Young England with 
the attributes of Ledru Rollin. Wi. Gro. Ciark. 


Fronto and Tacitus. 


Niebuhr on Fronto, Walther, Ritter, and Orelli on Tacitus, 
have omitted to compare Tac. H. 1v. 6: (Etiam sapientibus 
cupido glorize novissima exuitur) with Fronto, ad M. Ces, de 
eloquent. 1 §7 (p. 78 Nieb.): Novissimum namque homini sapien- 
tiam colenti amiculum est glories cupido: id novissimum exuitur. 
Still greater is the resemblance between this passage of Fronto 
and those of Athen. and Simplic. cited by Orelli (after Lipsius 
and Boxhorn.) Milton has followed Tacitus. Lycidas 71: Fame... 
That last infirmity of noble minds. T. E. B. Mayor. 
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On Lucretius. 


It would hardly perhaps do violence to the taste of the 
present age to call Lucretius the greatest of extant Latin poets. 
Like the rest of his countrymen, he is not a great creative 
genius; we find in him many echoes even of the scanty frag- 
ments which we yet possess of the old tragic and epic poets 
Attius, Pacuvius and, above all, Ennius. He owes still more to 
‘the Greeks, especially Empedocles, so far as regards the form 
of his poem. Many instances have been pointed out in which 
Lucretius has translated or imitated this philosopher ; and doubt- 
less these would be found to be many times more numerous, if 
the entire works of Empedocles had survived. For among the 
few new fragments contained in the recently published treatise of 
Hippolytus there is one (p. 254 ed. Ox.) which has clearly 
served as the model to a passage in Lucretius. Though it is 
corrupt, we see from it that Empedocles invokes the muse air¢g 
ouvayori{erOa, and uses these words, aufpore poica, ... viv adre rapi- 
orago, KadAdérea, Audi Gedy paxapwy ayabiy dAdyov éeudaivovri, This 
passage must have occurred in the latter part of his poem on 
Nature, where he treated of the gods; and Lucretius in a cor- 
responding portion of his work (v1. 92), before discoursing of 
heavenly objects, employs a similar metaphor and form of ad- 
dress: Tu mihi supremee preescripta ad candida calcis Currenti 
spatium preemonstra, callida musa, Calliope, &c. From the 
splendid eulogies, which in his first book he passes on Ennius 
and Empedocles, we may feel sure that he did not wish to con- 
ceal his obligations, but, like other Latin poets, thought he had 
a right to make what use he pleased of his Greek and Roman 
predecessors. And he has merits of his own unsurpassed in the 
whole compass of Latin poetry. It has often struck me that 
his genius is akin to that of Milton. He displays a wonderful 
depth and fervour of thought, expressed in language of singular 
force and beauty; an admirable faculty of clear and vigorous 
and well-sustained philosophical reasoning ; and a style “equal in 
its purity and correctness to that of Terence, Ceesar or Cicero, 
and superior to that of any writer of the Augustan age. Al- 
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though various causes prevented him from receiving from the 
Romans the amount of praise and acknowledgment to which he 
was fairly entitled, yet the most famous of their poets must have 
carefully studied and deeply admired him. His contemporary 
Catullus gives frequent proofs of imitation; Horace shews in his 
Odes, as well as in his Satires and Epistles, that he had atten- 
- tively perused him; Ovid in his Metamorphoses and elsewhere 
has paraphrased whole passages of his poem; and Virgil has 
gleaned from it with unwearied diligence the most striking ex- 
pressions and turns of thought. He was not known to Dante 
and Petrarch, but Tasso has imitated parts of his poem. 
Moliére appears to have commenced his literary career by 
translating him; and a fragment of this translation is imbedded 
in the Misanthrope (Act 1. Sc. 5). Voltaire’s admiration was 
great, but perhaps not disinterested. Among our own country- 
men, Spenser has given in the fourth book of the Faery Queen 
an exquisite paraphrase of the address to Venus; Dryden. 
has translated this and other passages; Milton, and I believe 
Shakespeare, not unfrequently borrow from him thoughts and 
phrases. In our own days he has obtained high praise from 
Coleridge and Wordsworth; and Goethe tells us in a letter to 
Knebel that he had once had the intention of writing a special 
treatise on the relation of Lucretius to the times in which he 
lived. 

But, notwithstanding all this, fate or accident has dealt 
hardly with him. It is a curious fact that, while the Greek 
writers almost without exception were long-lived, hardly a single 
Latin poet passed the period of middle life ; and the two greatest 
poems of Rome were both left unfinished at the death of their 
authors. Lucretius was evidently of a morbid temper of mind; 
Goethe wished to shew that circumstances made him necessarily 
an Epicurean; but to me his disposition would appear to have 
been better suited to the doctrines of Zeno. Yet he is perhaps 
one among many other proofs how nearly allied the two systems 
were in reality, while, in appearance, exactly opposed to one an- 
other : contraries are always contained under the same genus. He 
seems to have found the times out of joint, and to have sought 
consolation in the cold apathy of epicureanism, With fiery elo- 
quence he preached the doctrine that tranquillity and repose 

were all sufficient for happiness; “but thereof came in the end 
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despondency and madness.” He perished by his own hand 
during a fit of frenzy, in the 44th year of his age, leaving the 
last five books of his poem incomplete; and it appears to have 
been unskilfully prepared for publication after his death. This 
was not however his only mishap. The Augustan poets attained 
so exclusive a popularity, that the greater part of the older 
poetical literature fell soon into comparative neglect. The Ro- 
mans, moreover, as Quintilian informs us, found Lucretius diffi- 
cult to understand. And thus it came to pass that only a single 
mutilated manuscript survived the wreck of ancient literature ; 
and many of his verses have been lost to us beyond recovery. 
After the revival of learning a succession of editors attempted 
to restore his text, often at the expense of the author’s mean- 
ing. Even the greatest of them, Lambinus, unsurpassed as a 
Latin scholar, but a sorry philosopher, has too often given us a 
mere xadAos xaxé» Urovdoy, serviug Only to obscure the meaning by 
concealing from us our ignorance. At length Wakefield, pro- 
fessing to restore the text by a collation of several manuscripts 
and old editions, rendered “ confusion worse confounded” by a 
total misapprehension of the true state of the case, introducing 
as the genuine words of the poet the merest blunders of copyists, 
and adding to this a rashness and unconscientiousness almost 
without example. I have this moment before me a collation of 
our Cambridge manuscript, and I find that Wakefield is as fre- 
quently wrong as right in the readings which he cites from it. 
Thus he filled with the grossest barbarisms a writer whose 
latinity is as pure as that of Cesar or Terence; and explained 
these in defiance alike of sense and grammar. Madvig was the 
first to give a hint of the right method of proceeding. This was 
done much more completely by Jac. Bernays of Bonn in a dis- 
sertation based on a collation of the two Leyden manuscripts 
and published in the Rhenish Museum for 1847. To this essay 
Lachmann has hardly done justice: Ido not mean to say that 
he could not have done all that he did without it, but it cer- 
tainly anticipates him in several of his discoveries. But these 
dawnings of the truth were soon lost.in the blaze of Lachmann’s 
edition, which placed the criticism of Lucretius once and for 
ever on a sure basis. It is not my intention to dilate here on 
what he has done; this can be best seen by referring to the 
work itself. We learn from his biographer that he spent upon 
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it the last five years of his busy life, reading expressly for its 
illustration a large portion of Latin literature; and it is unques- 
tionably his masterpiece. This edition has been followed by one 
without notes by Bernays, published in 1852. With great 
modesty he has bowed to the authority of his predecessor; and 
it seems to me that le has been often led into error by too 
great a deference to him: not but that he corrects him in many 
places, and in others deserts him, I think, without reason. Asa 
critic of the language, Lachmann is supreme; as an interpreter 
of the philosophy, he appears to me to be less successful, and 
in not a few passages to have done violence to his author’s 
meaning. Every one who reads this paper will possess Lach- 
mann’s, and ought to possess Bernays’ edition; I shall therefore 
content myself with attempting to throw new light on that 
which I conceive to have been misunderstood by tliem and pre- 
vious editors, and by offering emendations of some corrupt pas- 
sages, Lucretius affording of course a wide scope for this, as his 
text is derived from a single uncertain source. 

Wherever Lachinann examines for himself, his accuracy may 
be depended upon; where le has trusted to others, he has 
sometimes been misled. During a residence at Florence in the 
summer of 1851 I inspected the eight MSS. of Lucretius belong- 
ing to the Laurentian library. On comparing the one in Plut. 
xxxv. 31 with ten MSS. of the same library, written in a beau- 
tiful hand and subscribed with the name of Antonius Marii Filius, 
neither the learned Head-Librarian nor myself could detect the 
very smallest point of resemblance between the writing of the 
‘latter and the MS. of Lucretius. Lachmann again attributes 
numberless emendations to this Antonius M. F. which are found 
also in the manuscript Plut. xxxv. 30, attributed to the well- 
known Nicolaus Nicoli. On the other hand, corrections made in 
xxxv. 31 are often assigned to Marullus, Lambinus, and others; 
and Lambinus receives credit for the reading finem facis (mI. 
943) which appears in Avancius. Thus Lachmann, as often 
happens, from a too great anxiety to give every one his due has 
overshot the mark. MS. Plut. xxxv. 32 is only noticeable on 
account of some marginal notes which do not extend much 
beyond the thousandth verse of the first book, but which display 
great knowledge and acuteness for the time at which they must: 
have been written. They appear to be principally founded on 
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the labours of Marullus, and prove that he did more for Lucretius 
than appears in the Juntine edition. To give a few specimens, 
r. 141 the certain correction of sufferre, as well as perferre, is 
proposed instead of efferre; to 459 &c. are annexed the words 
Tempus est secundum Aristotelem mensura motus; Lachmann’s 
transposition of 434 and 435 is anticipated im this note: 
Videtur proponere tantum de corpore, dicendo Augmine vel 
grandi, &c.; non enim conveniunt illa nisi corpori...si legatur 
Nam quodcunque...Cui si tactus... Augmine vel... Corporis... 
putebit sermo. The note prefixed to 1014 shews that the 
brilliant Marullus in the 15th century had been beforehand with 
Madvig and Lachmann in detecting the hiatus there: Credit 
Marullus deesse hic aliqua carmina, que continerent transitum 
ab infinitate inanis ad infinitatem corporum; in his enim Nec 
mare nec tellus &c. procul dubio agit de infinitate corporum, cum 
supra de utroque infinito se dicturum promiserit, Nunc age 
summa audi quenam sit &c. (953). At 873 are the words: 
Locus corruptus. At 884 Lachmann’s reading is proposed. 
Sometimes a perverse ingenuity is shewn, as at 98: Inceste 
i.e. sine nuptiis, quasi a cesto quod Veneris cingulum est; at 
971, Invalidis is explained by valde validis. Gifanius had with- 
out doubt access to notes of Marullus which we do not now 
possess. I may here mention that I purchased some years ago 
from the London bookseller H. G. Bohn a copy of the edition of 
Gifanius’ Lucretius published at Leyden in 1595, containing a 
complete collation by Nic. Heinsius of the two Leyden MSS. and 
the fragmentum Gottorpiense, far more satisfactory than that 
by the incompetent Havercamp, together with a transcript of 
Modius’ collation of his own MS. The latter is thus described 
by Heinsius: Variantes lectiones excerptze sunt ex libello edito 
Paris. An. 1565, quem Fr. Modius cum MS. suo contulit, ut ipse 
testatur fine libri vi. inquiens: Collatus cum MS. meo 26 Junii 
1579, Colonize. Cujus usuram mihi concesserat Rev. et doctiss. 
D. Lireeus, Prof. ad quem devenit a Jacobo Grutero, ad hunc a 
Nansio, ad hunc denique ab ipso Modio. He observes in another 
place: Codex Modii non est idem cum B. Vossiano; nam p. 8 
(1. 227) ubi ex modiano notatum ad lumina vossianus in. This 
is strange, if true. Heinsius gives numerous conjectures of his 
own and others, most of them not recorded in his Adversaria 
nor elsewhere, so far as I know.. I may on a future occasion 
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publish some of these; at present I will content myself with 
noting that at 1. 141 he too suggests sufferre, but he may have 
seen the edition of Faber published in 1662; at v. 747 he sug- 
gests didit for the redit of MSS.; at mr. 1016 jactw’ reorum; 
at v1. 1195 he anticipates Lachmann in proposing tumebat. 

The extent and accuracy of Lachmann’s knowledge is so 
great, that it may well be said of him, as of Bentley, that you 
_ often learn more from him when wrong, than from others when 

right; but certainly he often lays down arbitrary rules to which 
he forces Lucretius to conform by a Procrustean process. He 
observes that it is illiberal to expect too great uniformity in 
spelling; it appears to me no less illiberal to refuse to Lucretius 
such slight idiomatic deviations from strict grammar, as all 
Greek and Roman writers allowed themselves, Lachmann asserts 
that it violates the “antiqui sermonis castitas” to use et for 
etiam, and then remorselessly alters some ten passages; not one 
of which has the least appearance of being corrupt. Why Ber- 
nays in some of these instances retains ef, in others rejects it, 
I cannot tell. Not only did Lucretius use et for etiam in these 
passages, but I believe that in two others it is to be restored. 
No confusion in our MSS. is more common than that between 
ut and et; therefore in Iv. 638 I would read: Est itaque et 
serpens, for the ué of MSS., “thus there is a serpent also ;” a and 
e and @ too are continually interchanged; in vr. 604, therefore, 
I would read subdit et hunc stimulum, for Lachmann’s read- 
ing does not seem to me satisfactory. Nor can I accept uncon- 
ditionally his dicta about the omission of the substantive verb ; 
certainly I should not read est for e, 1. 194, nor for én, 1. 431; 
Iv. 271 and 278, he corrupts the sense by changing vere, which 
is certainly the true reading, into sunt bene; here Bernays does 
not follow him; #1. 137, I believe que porro is right, not pro- 
porro; v. 720, I should not read sit for si forte; nor am I con- 
vinced of the necessity of inserting est in 1. 111 and v1. 746. 
Again, I am not sure that Lucretius, because he uses fulgére, 
fulgit, sc., would never have used fulget, fulgent, refulget, fulgére. 
Virgil has fulgtre, fervére, yet he does not avoid fulgent, fervet, Sc. 
I am equally indisposed to believe that Lucretius denied himself 
the liberty of lengthening a short syllable by ceesura, as in u. 27, 
fulgét or fulgit auroque, and in 11. 21, where I retain sempér in- 
nubilus with the MSS. Again in v. 1049 I cannot believe that- 
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scirét animoque videret is not right; the sense requires it, not 
scirent §c. In the exactly parallel construction of v. 183 we 
have this argument: Before the creation of man, whence came 
to the gods the idea of man, so that they were able to know and 
_ conceive in mind what they wanted to do? so in the passage we 
are now considering the reasoning is this: Before the invention 
of language, whence did the first inventor acquire the faculty of 
knowing and conceiving in mind what he wanted to do? facere 
depending on vellet, as in the other passage. Lachmann’s reading 
seems to me not only weak, but also to anticipate the argument 
which is introduced in the next verse by item. The inventor had 
first to conceive the notion himself, next to impart it to others. 
In order to avoid the hiatus, which Virgil and other poets employ 
so frequently, Lachmann emends, awkwardly in my opinion, the 
corrupt verse vi. 755: Sed natura loci opus efficit ipsa suapte, 
in this way, Sed natura loci vi ibus officit &c. I would change 
the position of two letters and read: Sed natura loci ope sufficit 
ipsa suapte; ope having its original force, “the nature of the 
place suffices by its own power,” vi, “means ;” so Virgil En. I. 
600: Grates persolvere dignas Non opis est nostree; and 
Cicero Att. xiv. 14: Omni ope atque opera enitar; &. Lach- 
mann seems to be fond of the word tbus; iv. 934 he changes 
ejus into ab ibus, denying that it can agree with aeris, understood 
from aeriis auris, although I feel convinced that no Latin poet 
would hesitate at such a construction, and he himself does 
not object to genus humanum quorum, 11. 174; nor to mortalia 
secla followed by unusquisque ecorum, v.990. Again, v1. 759, I 
would retain the MS. reading: si sint mactata, agreeing with 
animalia understood out of quadripedes, instead of Lachmann’s 
otiose: si fit mactatus; thus 1. 352, totas agrees with arbores 
‘understood out of arbusta, as Lachmann himself admits, and 
1. 294, I would retain rapidi agreeing with venti understood out 
ef flamina venti. Did space permit, I could say more on this 
question. To speak of another point which may appear more 
questionable, the instances in which our MSS. omit ut after jit 
efficit, &c. are too numerous to permit me to doubt that the poet 
himself sometimes admitted this construction. Compare what 
Oudendorp ad Appul. 1. p. 30 b says. On what principle Lach- 
mann refuses to Lucretius the right to use isdem I cannot com- 
prehend; certainly in 11.693 nulla...isdem should be read, and in 
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v. 349 itsdem seems to be necessary. Other minute points like 
these I shall for the present pass over; but I may here observe 
that I do not think Lachmann warranted in making cujus a 
monosyllable in Lucretius; 1. 149, this can be prevented by the 
simple transposition of Marullus or Avancius; and Iv. 1089, I 
would read quom...tum for quam...tam. 

I will now proceed to discuss some passages in which the 
meaning and philosophy of our poet appear to want elucidation. 
1.459—482, Lucretius shews that time is not self-existent, but is 
only perceived by the things done in it, and that these things are 
mere accidents of matter and space, corporis atque loci, &c. 
482. In the course of this passage he illustrates his argument 
(464, &c.) by saying, with the play on the substantive verb 
usual among the ancients, that you are not to suppose, be- 
cause Helen was ravished and the Trojan people were subdued, 
that the rape of Helen and conquest of Troy now are, since time 
has irrevocably swept away the generations of which these 
things were accidents. Then comes 469, which stands thus in 
the MSS. Namque aliut terris, aliut regionibus ipsis Eventum 
&c., which makes no sense ; Lachmann’s persest for terris destroys 
the meaning ; Bernays’ seclis I don’t understand. Now c and r 
are perpetually interchanged in our MSS., read therefore Teucris 
for terris: “one thing may be called an accident of the Trojans, 
i.e. corporis, another of the countries there, i.e. loci, res in quo 
geruntur.” Lachmann, 1. 489, reads calwm for celi, and his 
reasoning is in my opinion most perverse. Lucretius is giving 
instances from which the vulgar apprehension falsely infers that 
nothing can be perfectly solid, because what they see and think 
to be most solid, is yet broken or dissolved, stone walls, metals, 
&c. Now the fact that lightning passes through air, one of the 
rarest of mediums, could hardly be given as an illustration of 
this belief. Keep therefore cali, and in the next verse uf. But 
v. 1244, where authority is in favour of celi fulmine misso, 
Lachmann reads celo, and remarks: “neque dixit alibi Lucretius 
fulmen cezeli, sed plagam czeli supra, 1095 ;” that is to say, plaga 
celi, being once used, proves that fulmen celi is not right 
though twice used, so far as we can depend on our MSS. Surely 
fulmen celi is not a more unusual expression than sol cali or 
nubila ceeli. 

I now come to a more important passage, 1. 599—634, which 
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all editors, from Lambinus to Bernays, seem to have vied with 
one another in corrupting. From 485, Lucretius has been 
proving, by a variety of arguments that his atoms are “of solid 
singleness,” everlasting and unchangeable ; that, to use the words 
of Newton near the end of his Optics, “these primitive particles 
being solids, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies 
compounded of them, even so very hard as never to wear or 
break in pieces. While the particles continue entire, they may 
compose bodies of one and the same texture in all ages; but 
should they wear or break in pieces, the nature of thmgs depend. 
ing on them would be changed....And therefore that nature may 
be lasting, the changes of corporeal things are to be placed only 
in the various separations, and new associations and motions of 
these permanent particles, compound bodies being apt to break 
not in the midst of solid particles, but where those particles are 
laid together.” He now, 599, &c. introduces by tum porro, 
“once again,” his concluding argument to prove that his atoms 
are indestructible, by shewing that while they have parts, as 
they must have in order to possess the qualities necessary for 
producing things, yet these parts being what he calls minima, 
and Epicurus éAdyiora, i.e. the least conceivable, have no pro- 
perties of their own, and therefore cannot exist alone and by 
themselves, and therefore must have existed in the atom from 
all eternity, and never can cease to exist in it. This therefore 
is only a further proof that atoms are solida simplicitate. Be- 
fore saying more of this passage, I will explain and correct ano- 
ther, which will illustrate it, but which has itself been mutilated 
by Lachmann and other editors. 1. 746, &c. Lucretius blames 
Empedocles and others for not admitting that there is a limit 
to the division of matter, and that there can exist a minimum 
in things, (in 748, the last word is mutilated; it would per- 
haps be better to read with the Florentine MS. xxxv. 31 quire, 
rather than quicquam, though it makes but little difference), 
“thougli we see,” says Lucretius, “that that is the extreme 
point of any thing, which is the least that can be perceived by 
our senses, so that you may infer from this, that because those 
things which you cannot see (that is to say the atoms, the pri- 
mordia ceca) have an extreme,” (now in the mutilated v. 752, not 
prorsum is to be supplied, but say in illis,) “there exists a mini- 
mum in them likewise.” What force there may be in Lucretius’ 
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argument I will not say, but what he means is not doubtful. In 
visible things there is a last extreme vanishing point, beyond 
which perception cannot go, and which you cannot conceive 
existing separate from the thing; so analogically you may 
reason that atoms have such, and‘ that as they are not formed 
by a coming together of their parts, but have existed as they are 
from eternity, they may be supposed to cdnsist of minima, é\a- 
xiora, existing in eternal juxta-position, because incapable of 
existing alone, as will be shewn in 599—634. In Epicurus’ 
letter to Herodotus (Diog. Laert. x. 58) there is a very difficult 
and corrupt passage, which however will throw light on the rea- 
soning of Lucretius. There Epicurus speaks first of the ré éAd- 
xtorov 7d év ty alcbyce, “the least thing which can be perceived 
by sense,” the “extremum cujusque cacumen” of Lucretius (I. 
749); and afterwards goes on to say in the same sense as Lucre- 
tius, ratry 19 dvadoyla vousoréov Kal rd ev rq drépm éAdxsorov Kexpijobat. 
puxpérnte yap éxeivo Sfrov as Sadepes rod xara tH» alcOnaw Oewpovpevor, 
dvadoyia 8€ ri air xéypyrat*® émeiep Kal Ore péyeOos Exes 4 Grouos Kara 
ri» évraiba dvadoylay xarpyopycapev. The whole passage is, however, 
too long and corrupt for me to attempt to elucidate at present; 
I will therefore now turn to Lucretius 599—634. Lachmann has 
played sad havoc with these verses by introducing at least five 
violent and unwarrantable alterations, and other editors have 
equally sinned. What meaning they have attached to the pas- 
sage, I do not know, for in every two verses they appear to con- 
tradict themselves. It is beyond all question that Lucretius is 
here speaking of the minima, the parts of an atom, parts, per- 
haps, as the acute marginal annotator of Flor. xxxv. 32 says, 
potentia rather than actu. It would be worth while to refer to 
two other passages, where Lucretius discourses of the parts of 
atoms; the one 11. 483-499, of which I shall presently have to 
say more; the other, v. 8351—355, where he refers to our present 
passage, on which I am dwelling at greater length on account of 
the strange blundering of editors: Tum porro quoniam est extre- 
mum quodque cacumen Corporis illius, quod, &c.: “ Once again, 
since there is in every case an extreme point to that body which 
our senses cannot see,” i.e. to the déparos dropos; for here, and just 
below, 606, and m. 484 and 490, corpus is used in the singular 
for an atom; compare also 1. 483: Corpora sunt porro partim 
primordia rerum ; “id, that cacumen is without parts, and consists 
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of a nature the least conceivable, and never has existed apart by 
itself, and never hereafter will be able so to exist, since it is 
ipsum, ard xal avré, essentially part of the other, i.e. the atom.” 
The atom, he goes on to say, consists of such cacumina, not 
brought together, but which have existed side by side from 
all eternity. “First one part, then another, and still another 
like part in fixed order,” ¢{js, as Epicurus says, “fill up in close- 
serried mass the nature of the atom.” And since these parts 
cannot exist alone, they must necessarily adhere inseparably ; 
so far therefore from shewing that atoms are destructible, this 
is only another proof that they are of solid singleness, that “they 
closely cohere, massed together of parts which are the least 
conceivable, not formed from a bringing together of those parts 
(Harum), but, rather, strong in everlasting singleness.” He then 
goes on to say, that unless there be such a minimum, or so- 
called part of an atom, which cannot exist alone, there will 
be no limit to the division of things. “But (623) since reason 
protests against this, you must admit that points exist so small 
as to be possessed of no parts, and which are of a nature the 
least conceivable,” i.e. which cannot have an independent ex- 
istence, “and since such points (ea) exist, those primal elements 
too,” viz. the atoms of which these minima are part, “you must 
allow to be solid and everlasting. Again, (si, not ni, which ruins 
the sense) if nature were to reduce all things into parts the 
least conceivable,’ i.e. go beyond the atom in her subdivision of 
things, “she could reproduce nothing out of them, because things 
which have no parts (nullis not multis) cannot possess the quali- 
ties, which generating matter must possess, the varios con- 
nexus,” &c.; and which the atoms of Lucretius do possess. Lu- 
cretius nexts proceeds to refute the doctrine of Heraclitus, 
adopted by the ‘Stoics, and therefore hateful to an Epicurean, 
that fire is the primary material of all things. Now the altera- 
tions introduced into the above passage by all editors from 
Lambinus downwards (the learned marginal annotator of one of 
the Florentine MSS. of whom I have spoken above, understands 
the general drift of the argument) destroy all connexion between 
it and the succeeding passage. Quapropter, Lucretius says 
(635), “ Wherefore they who believe that the universe consists of 
fire alone, are widely mistaken. At the head of whom comes 
Heraclitus to do battle, famous for his obscurity rather among 
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the inanis, i.e. the Stoics, than the graves Graios, who seek the 
truth, the Epicureans. For fools, &c.” (the poet here, and in ° 
1. 1068, retorts on the Stoics the epithet stolidi, which they | 
applied to all but themselves). “ For how could such a diversity 
of things (645), be produced from single unmixed fire,” and so 
on through a lengthened chain of reasoning. How could simple 
unmixed fire have the qualities which generating matter ought 
to have. But if ni is read in 628, and multis m 631, the argu- 
ment is utterly ruined *. 

I may here attempt to emend a verse in a passage to which 
I have just referred as bearing on the parts of atoms, and which 
has been awkwardly corrected by Lambinus, Lachmann, and 
others. m1. 483 MSS. read: Namque in eadem una cujusvis in 
brevitate, &c. For Namque in read Nam quoniam, i.e. for q. tn 
read gm, in and m of course being often confused; so rv. 710 
MSS. have gum for quin. This quoniam then begins the protasis 
of a long sentence, which is taken up and continued at fac 
enim, and in 485; and then the apodosis commences with ergo 
495, as in 1. 526 and v. 260. The corruption may have been 
caused by the copyists looking on eadem as a trisyllable; thus 
Iv. 334, Lachmann rightly reads convertitur (i.e. convertit~) 
eodem, instead of convertit eodem; and I think I can thus 
emend a corrupt passage, vi. 563: Inclinata minent in eandem 
prodita partem; for minent read minantur, e and a being 
continually interchanged; with this use of minantur, compare 
v. 1237 dubiseque minantur, and 1v. 403. The interchange of 
the active and passive forms in our MSS. is very frequent; thus 
at the end of 1. 673 there is the corrupt traduntur, for which 
I should read condunt. The change of gm into que in may 
be compared with quog. vere for coquere in v. 1102; and this 
suggests to me what I look upon as the right emendation of 
u. 547, where for the corrupt sumant oculi Lachmann strangely 


* After I had written the above 
explanation of this passage, which I 
have had by me for years, my attention 
was lately drawn to an article in the 
Philologus for 1852, in which the writer, 
Herm. Lotze (p. jor, &c.), sees a part, 
but only a part of the truth. The same 
writer has likewise explained a passage 
(i. 1o10—1012) simple enough, but 


strangely misunderstood by all editors, 
especially Lachmann, whose note is most 
perverse. Translate ‘You are not to 
believe that that which we see moving 
uncertainly on the mere surface of 
things,” viz. colour, ‘“‘can be a property 
inherent in the everlasting primal parti- 
cles.” The passage is thus closely con- 
nected with what precedes and follows. 
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reads si manticuler, and still more strangely explains it. I 
propose: Quippe etenim sumam hoc quoque uti; as c and qu, 
cand ¢, ¢ and J, are frequently interchanged, it is easy to get 
sumam cocut® sumant oculi; (1. 291, it is perhaps best to insert 
hoc not id before cogatur). Just above Lucretius has intro- 
duced a concession by the words, id quoque uti concedam. The ~ 
argument here clearly is, “For though I were to assume this ° 
point also, that a finite number of generating elements of one 
thing were tossed about throughout the All, yet whence, by 
what force, in what manner will they come together and com- 
bine in so vast an ocean, such an alien medley of matter?” The 
construction of 1. 483, &c., supposing my reading of quoniam 
to be right, where quoniam...fac enim, &c....down to 495, is 
all the protasis, will, I think, illustrate m1. 425, &c., where you 
have quoniam at the commencement; then in 429 nam longe §c. 
wrongly altered by Lachmann to jam, for the apodosis does 
not begin here; the sentence is then interrupted by the paren- 
thetical lines 431 and 432, and the protasis is again taken up at 
434: Nunc igitur &c. Compare also Iv. 54—61— 63, where the 
anacoluthon is precisely similar. 

I now proceed to some other passages in which the philosophy 
of Lucretius has been misunderstood. The poet (1. 995) says: 
‘‘ All things are ever carried on in ceaseless motion from all 
parts, and particles of matter sent up out of the infinite are 
supplied from below (inferna).” Lachmann reads eterna, and 
says: “Marullus eternaque rei convenienter, quamvis secus vi- 
deatur Wakefieldo et Forbigero, qui quotiens philosophantur 
delirant.” But here it is not Wakefield and Forbiger, “qui 
delirant.” Epicurus conceived his atoms as originally racing 
through space with a uniform perpendicular downward motion, 
and thus incapable of combining and producing aught; when, 
by his curious supposition of an imperceptibly small declination 
from the perpendicular, they were enabled to clash together, 
atoms could then receive by impact an upward or a transverse 
motion ; so that in his view the downward movement represented 
the destructive power, the upward the productive and conser- 
vative power. Lucretius says (1. 1049) that in order to preserve 
existence, “it is necessary that many particles should rise up 
from below, suboriri.” This might be illustrated at greater 
length. But it will be said that Lucretius repeats over and 
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over again, that atoms move about in cunctas undique partes. 
True, but yet with reference to the omne, which has no limit, 
and therefore no bottom, Epicurus seems to have regarded mo- 
tion upwards as conservative, motion downwards as destructive. 
For that there is one upward, and one downward direction, he 
repeats again and again. The inherent necessity of their nature 
maintains a constant supply of atoms from above; accident at 
any moment may, and at some moment must, interrupt the sup- 
ply from beneath, and then our heaven and earth, or any other 
of the numberless systems, must “pass away along the bottom- 
less void, so that in a moment of time not a rack will be left 
behind; nothing, save untenanted space and viewless primal ele- 
ments” (1, 1108). Icannot understand why Lachmann objects 
to make the simile in 1. 1060 refer to what precedes, and alters 
et simili to adsimili; nothing can give a better apparent illustra- 
tion of weights pressing upwards at our antipodes. Again, 
Iv. 418 and 419, he seems to me to corrupt the passage by his 
transposition and other changes. I read: Nubila despicere et 
czelum ut videare videre et Corpora mirando sub terras abdita 
celo. ‘ And bodies withdrawn into the depths of that marvel- 
lous heaven below the earth:” a good picture of the reflection 
of the sky, &c. in the water. In 1v. 462 also I should read 
mirando. As to the imperfect verses, 1. 1068, &c., there can 
be no doubt of the meaning of the first four, whatever the 
actual words may have been; but 1072—3 ought, I think, to 
be supplied by these or similar words: consistere [eam magts 
ob rem]; and then alia should not be altered, but a word like 
repelli be supplied at the end of the verse: “nor, even sup- 
posing there be a middle point, can anything rest at that point 
for that reason, rather than for some quite different reason be 
driven away from it.” mm. 911, Lachmann rightly reads respictt, 
but alios should not, I think, be changed, for the reference of 
alio is too obscure; the meaning is, “every bodily sense works 
in relation to other senses, and no part of the body can by itself 
retain sensation.” There is a passage, which occurs twice in 
Lucretius, mm. 790—793, and v. 134—137, and which can hardly 
be right as it appears in any edition. In the corrupt words 
quod si posset enim, all editors, who make any change, alter 
quod and retain enim, but enim clearly introduces an absurdity. 
Lucretius says: “The nature of things forbids the soul to exist 
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away from the nerves, blood, &c., just as it forbids a tree to 
grow in the air;” and then with enim the meaning would be, for 
if it could so exist, it would rather exist in the head or shoulders, 
&c. a clear non-sequitur; you want evidently a disjunctive par- 
ticle, such as quod si. Again, it would be absurd to say that 
“it would be accustomed to be born in any part you please in 
the same man, and to remam in the same receptacle:” what is 
the meaning of same? And besides this, the passage does not 
agree with what follows; tandem also would have the meaning of 
denique, which Lucretius would surely not have given to it. 
Truly we may say with Creech, “Omnia displicent.” Now by a 
very slight change in the first verse, which is manifestly corrupt, 
viz. by reading non for enim, (and in MSS. enim and non are 
often written almost alike), and by changing the punctuation, 
all will be intelligible: Quod si posset, non multo prius.... 
Posset et innasci? quavis in....manere? “But even were that 
possible, would not the soul much rather exist and be born in the 
head or shoulders or heels (i. e. in some extremity of the body) ? 
would it, I should like to know (tandem), continue to reside in 
any part you please to select of the same man and of the same 
receptacle,” i.e. would it not be liable at any moment to quit 
any man? Esse et innasci, used together, exactly correspond 
to durare genique in 797. Iv. 92, the older editors must be 
right in reading intrinsecus orte; extrinsecus torte is without 
meaning; so vi. 1099, intrinsecus and extrinsecus are confused in 
one MS. What Lachmann means rv. 1058 by momen for nomen, 
and by putting a stop after illec, I cannot conceive; the mean- 
ing of the passage seems to me most clear, “mute desire tells of 
the pleasure to come: this pleasure is for us our Venus :” comp. 
1084—5; “from that desire comes the name we give to love 
(cupido), from that desire,” &c. Creech’s numen is quite intel- 
ligible, though unnecessary, and Lachmann’s objection is most 
perverse, for Lucretius would of course mean that the divinity 
of love is nothing more than this desire. v. 805, Lachmann 
should not change primum to passim; “the earth then first 
gave forth races of mortal men.” Mortalia szecla is used in the 
same sense as in v. 988, not for living creatures generally; and 
the succeeding lines, for instance pueris, v. 816, prove this. 
Lachmann is throughout far too rigid in refusing to Lucretius a 
poet’s privilege of using words im different senses. Asa philosopher, 
3—2 
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Lucretius describes the innubilus ether, the fire-laden empyrean, 
far withdrawn from winds and rains; yet, like other poets, he 
again and again speaks of etherisee nubes, and of the rains of 
father eether: yet Lachmann, m1. 405, will not let him or others 
speak of stherise aure, and m1. 1115 he changes setheraque 
[eether] into aeraque aer, though in the rhythm of this and 
the preceding verse Lucretius seems to be imitating the well- 
known verses of Empedocles, Taig pév yap yaiay dromapev ddare 8? 
Udap Aidéps & aibépa Siov drap mupi mip didndov; v. 514 Lucretius says, 
seterni sidera mundi, though it is one of the cardinal points of 
his philosophy, that our mundus, and every other mundus, are 
perishable. vi. 15 and 16, querellis is found at the end of both 
these verses ; in one of the two the true word has been displaced 
by a very common error of copyists. Lachmann, in the second, 
reads periclis; but seevire querellis is surely better than ssevire 
periclis; but he also supplants the genuine-looking Pausa atque 
by passimque; read sine ulla for the first querellis, and all will 
be clear: animi is governed of ingratis, as in Plaut. Cas. u. 5. 7: 
amborum ingratiis. 

There can be no question that Lachmann is right in saying 
that the archetype of our MSS. was written in thin capitals, like 
the Medicean Virgil; a glance at the various readings will prove 
this; letters of similar sound are also often interchanged. But 
there is likewise a perpetual confusion of letters which resemble 
each other when written in a small rather than a capital character. 
My experience in such matters is slight, but it has always ap-- 
peared to me that none of our MSS. comes immediately from the 
archetype: that at least one written in the “littera minuscula” 
has intervened. Lachmann has frequently done good service by 
observing the law of change; but seeing that e and 7 are perhaps 
more frequently confused than any other letters, I don’t know 
why he believes that he better represents the MS. readings 
transere, sentere, unguente, se, tale, by writing transeire, &c., than 
by keeping the common forms; nor why tripodi should be read 
in the first book, but tripode in the fourth; nor why Lachmann 
and Bernays, vi. 66, retain rationi, though the poet everywhere 
else uses ratione. Indeed, I cannot understand on what principle 
Bernays rejects or retains these unusual forms. Why should he 
refuse unguentei, sei, &c. but keep talei? Why reject ni for ne, 
but retain nive? Many corrupt passages may still, I think, be. 
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emended by noticing what letters most frequently interchange 
in our MSS.; for instance, e, i, f, 7 and t, which are very similar 
in the thin capital writing; c and g; b and v; b and p; d and 
t; U and r; 7 and b; c ande; p,tandc; pandq; qandc; B, 
d,rand p; fandp; a,e,oandu; aandn; uand n; sandc;r 
and c; sand f; » and m; rand v; s and f, especially at the end 
of words; s and m at the end of words, owing to the way in 
which the final m is often written; not unfrequently we find n 
and d interchanged; re, ri and n; al, in and m; c andd; cl, ct 
and d; x, s and sc, &c. Any one may satisfy himself on these 
points by glancing at the various readings in Lachmann’s edition. 
I will first attempt to emend the two very corrupt verses 11. 42, 
43, as I am not satisfied with the alterations of either of the two 
last editors. The reading of MSS. is, Subsidiis magnis epicurt 
constabilitas Ornatas armis itast[at]uas tariterque animatas, the 
words in Italics being manifestly corrupt. In the 2nd verse 
tariter should of course be pariter; Lachmann reads validas for 
the other corrupt word in this verse, which departs widely from 
the “ductus hterarum;” in the lst verse he reads magnisque 
elephantis, much to his own content; but not to mention other 
objections, elephants must in the days of Lucretius have been a 
rare accompaniment of Roman legions in thé Campus Martius. 
For we are told that Cesar when in Africa some years later, 
fetched some elephants from Italy in order to accustom his sol- 
diers to the sight of them. Bernays has hastatis in the first 
‘verse, but surely hastati did not form the reserve of an army. 
One kind of force was however indispensable to a legion, viz. 
cavalry; compare a similar passage 0. 329, &c. For epicurt 
therefore I read confidently equitivi. It is not so easy to see 
what to supply in the second verse: a legion, however, required 
not only to be armata and animata, but also instructa; we find 
in the Bell. Gall. vim. 36, legionem armatam instructamque 
adducit; for tnstruere Livy, Virgil, and perhaps Cesar use 
struere; I would propose therefore to read in the second verse, 
Ornatas armis structas pariterque animatas, “your legions, waging 
the mimicry of war, supported flank and rear with powerful 
reserves, great force of cavalry, armed and in array of battle, 
animated all with a like spirit.” Czsesar, after his consulship, at 
the beginning of B.c. 58, nearly four years before the death of 
Lucretius, stayed with his army three months before Rome and 
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was fiercely assailed by Memmius, at that time Preetor and at 
deadly feud with him. It is not unlikely that in these pointed 
verses the poet alludes to Ceesar’s army, and that in the words, 
1. 42, Nec Memmi clara propago Talibus in rebus communi 
desse saluti, he refers to Memmius’ opposition to Ceesar and 
Clodius the tool of the triumvirs. 1. 271, surely portus should’ be 
read for cortus with the Flor. MS, xxxv. 31; and v1. 237: usque 
adeo pellens fervore, instead of tellens, “ continually beating upon 
it with its heat.” Lachmann’s pollens is hardly so suitable, 
and differs more from the MSS. 1. 267, I should read conquiri 
for conciri: I have above given other instances of the confu- 
sion of g and c. 1. 657, I do not hesitate to read Sed quia 
multa sibi cernunt contraria nasci; the MS. reading muse or mu, 
shews that the word was somewhat obliterated, and supposing 
the final ¢ to have been lost, the other letters would at once in- 
terchange. The MS. reading of vi. 550 is very corrupt, Nec 
minus exultant es dupuis cumque vim; there is no doubt that 
Lachmann rightly substitutes viai for vim ; but et ubi lapis for the 
other corrupt words is much less likely, and to me indeed hardly 
intelligible; for surely Lachmann means tecta to be the nomina- 
tive to exultant, and then the comparison tells you nothing at 
all. As the rest of the passage is sound enough, it seems not 
improbable that some unusual word has deceived the copyists ; 
scrupus would suit the sense, and is near the ductus literarum. 
‘“ Scrupi dicuntur aspera saxa et difficilia attrectatu,” says Festus; 
lexicons only give two other instances of its use, one from Cicero 
in a metaphorical, and one from Petronius in a literal sense: 
Cum per omnes scrupos traxissemus cruentos pedes; though 
Servius, ad Ain. vi. 238, also mentions the word; but Lucretius 
himself, 1v. 523, uses the adjective scruposus, and Virgil scrupeus. 
The verse must then be completed by adding qua which may 
have been absorbed in quomque, or perhaps by prefixing ut 
“when,” absorbed in the last two letters of exultant; for as Lu- 
cretius’ contemporaries Cicero and Ceesar use wt in this sense, I 
am not sure that he would not have so employed it once; Catul- 
lus and perhaps Virgil in. v. 329 use ut for “where.” v1. 762, 
Lachmann’s strange Puteis seems to me not to suit the passage, 
if the word were otherwise allowable; Lucretius appears to be 
speaking here, not of the lake Avernus only, but of such places 
generally. Since f and p are often interchanged, as facto for pacta, 
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&c. why not read ne forte his, the poet’s constant phrase, instead 
of ne poteis? 1.753—755, All that is here required to emend 
the passage is to read utque for utqui; so v1. 1007, MSS. have 
utqui for utque, the most common perhaps of blunders; funditus 
belongs to mortali; the construction is of course huc accedit 
item...utque debeat...de niloque, &c. d naturally inter- 
changes with cl and cf, as m1. 321, noctis for nobis: so Iv. 632, I 
would read with Marullus humectum for humidum rather than 
humidulum. w. 456—463 occurs a very difficult passage, in 
which every preceding editor has introduced many violent alter- 
ations. Two words are certainly corrupt, saxa in 460, and 
sedatum in 462; and I think that the passage will be intelli- 
gible if only these two words are emended. Lucretius is speak- 
ing of things which are pungent, but whose parts have little 
cohesion, as smoke, mists, flame ; for sedatum I propose to read 
sic latum; but what word is to take the place of saxa? Flames 
may be said pungere corpus, but I hardly see how smoke and 
mists do so; but if we read fauces for saxa, the passage will be 
intelligible ; saxa becomes first sacsa; fand s, a and e also per- 
petually interchange; then the uw has to be accounted for. I 
have often noticed an wu wrongly inserted, or omitted, as VI. 
1285, fauces for faces; on the other hand, at for aut, agmine for 
augmine, and 1. 469, if my conjecture is right, ferris for Teucris. 
I will here emend another corrupt passage, v. 154; for tenues 
de corpore eorum, I read tenues ceu corpora eorum, ¢ and d, 
a@ and e again interchanging, and u being added. Thus flames 
will pungere corpus; smoke and mist penetrare fauces, and all 
equally will not cohere, “so that you may easily know, that 
that which we see applied in this fashion to the senses, consists” 
&c. o often interchanges with ci, ec, &c. Lachmann, m1. 620, 
rightly reads perfectis for pertotis; 1.321, Lachmann’s spatium 
is not very forcible; I should almost prefer to read spem omnem 
(spésem) instead of speciem, Lucretius being singularly fond of 
the elision of monosyllables like spem. Lachmann’s emendations 
of the corrupt passage, 1. 902, &c. are violent and not satisfac- 
tory, for ex aliis with his reading has no sense; I would propose 
to read sueta for sueti, the i at the end of the two preceding 
verses having probably caught the eye of the copyist; and 
904, que hec for cum, i.e. quec, qud, quom; “they who maintain 
that the sensible can be produced from sensible elements, make 
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was fiercely assailed by Memmius, at that time Preetor and at 
deadly feud with him. It is not unlikely that in these pointed 
verses the poet alludes to Ceesar’s army, and that in the words, 
1. 42, Nec Memmi clara propago Talibus in rebus communi 
desse saluti, he refers to Memmius’ opposition to Ceesar and 
Clodius the tool of the triumvirs. 1. 271, surely portus should’ be 
read for cortus with the Flor. MS. xxxv. 31; and v1. 237: usque 
adeo pellens fervore, instead of tellens, “ continually beating upon 
it with its heat.” Lachmann’s pollens is hardly so suitable, 
and differs more from the MSS. 1. 267, I should read conquirt 
for conciri: I have above given other instances of the confu- 
sion of gq and c. 1. 657, I do not hesitate to read Sed quia 
multa sibi cernunt contraria nasci; the MS. reading muse or mu, 
shews that the word was somewhat obliterated, and supposing 
the final ¢ to have been lost, the other letters would at once in- 
terchange. The MS. reading of vi. 550 is very corrupt, Nec 
minus exultant es dupuis cumque vim; there is no doubt that 
Lachmann rightly substitutes viait for vim ; but et whi lapis for the 
other corrupt words is much less likely, and to me indeed hardly 
intelligible; for surely Lachmann means tecta to be the nomina- 
tive to exultant, and then the comparison tells you nothing at 
all. As the rest of the passage is sound enough, it seems not 
improbable that some unusual word has deceived the copyists; 
scrupus would suit the sense, and is near the ductus literarum. 
‘‘Scrupi dicuntur aspera saxa et difficilia attrectatu,” says Festus; 
lexicons only give two other instances of its use, one from Cicero 
in a metaphorical, and one from Petronius in a literal sense: 
Cum per omnes scrupos traxissemus cruentos pedes; though © 
Servius, ad 4in. vi. 238, also mentions the word; but Lucretius 
himself, 1v. 523, uses the adjective scruposus, and Virgil scrupeus. 
The verse must then be completed by adding gua which may 
have been absorbed in quomque, or perhaps by prefixing wf 
““when,” absorbed in the last two letters of exultant; for as Lu- 
cretius’ contemporaries Cicero and Ceesar use ut in this sense, J 
am not sure that he would not have so employed it once; Catul- 
lus and perhaps Virgil Zn. v. 329 use ut for “where.” vr. 762, 
Lachmann’s strange Puteis seems to me not to suit the passage, 
if the word were otherwise allowable; Lucretius appears to be 
speaking here, not of the lake Avernus only, but of such places 
generally. Since f and pare often interchanged, as facto for pacta, 
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&c. why not read ne forte his, the poet’s constant phrase, instead 
of ne poteis? 1.753—755, All that is here required to emend 
the passage is to read utque for ufqui; so vi. 1007, MSS. have 
utqui for utque, the most common perhaps of blunders; funditus 
belongs to mortali; the construction is of course huc accedit 
item...utque debeat...de niloque, &c. d naturally inter- 
changes with cl and ct, as m1. 321, noctis for nobis: so Iv. 632, I 
would read with Marullus humectum for humidum rather than 
humidulum. tl. 456—463 occurs a very difficult passage, in 
which every preceding editor has introduced many violent alter- 
ations. Two words are certainly corrupt, saxa in 460, and 
sedatum in 462; and I think that the passage will be intelli- 
gible if only these two words are emended. Lucretius is speak- 
ing of things which are pungent, but whose parts have little 
cohesion, as smoke, mists, flame ; for sedatum I propose to read 
sic latum; but what word is to take the place of saxa? Flames 
may be said pungere corpus, but I hardly see how smoke and 
mists do so; .but if we read fauces for saxa, the passage will be 
intelligible ; saxa becomes first sacsa; fand s, a and e also per- 
petually interchange; then the u has to be accounted for. I 
have often noticed an u wrongly inserted, or omitted, as VI. 
1285, jfauces for faces; on the other hand, at for aut, agmine for 
augmine, and 1. 469, if my conjecture is right, ferris for Teucris. 
I will here emend another corrupt passage, v. 154; for tenues 
de corpore eorum, I read tenues ceu corpora eorum, ¢ and d, 
a and e again interchanging, and u being added. Thus flames 
will pungere corpus; smoke and mist penetrare fauces, and all 
equally will not cohere, “so that you may easily know, that 
that which we see applied in this fashion to the senses, consists” 
&c. o often interchanges with ci, ec, &c. Lachmann, m1. 620, 
rightly reads perfectis for pertotis; 1.321, Lachmann’s spatium 
is not very forcible ; I should almost prefer to read spem omnem 
(spésem) instead of speciem, Lucretius being singularly fond of 
the elision of monosyllables like spem. Lachmann’s emendations 
of the corrupt passage, 0. 902, &c. are violent and not satisfac- 
tory, for ex alits with his reading has no sense; I would propose 
to read sueta for sueti, the i at the end of the two preceding | 
verses having probably caught the eye of the copyist; and 
904, que hec for cum, i.e. quec, qud, quom; “they who maintain 
that the sensible can be produced from sensible elements, make 
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these elements of a nature accustomed to derive sensation 
from other elements in their turn (porro);” see here 981, &c., 
‘and at the same time make them soft, &c.;” then in 905 
cuique would be a less violent alteration than cuncta. From 
what has been just said I have no doubt that Lambinus is right 
mr. 84 in reading fundo for suadet; it makes far better sense 
and is as near the “ductus literarum” as either Lachmann’s or 
Bernays’ reading: f, n, o being displaced by s, a, et respectively. 
No two letters more frequently interchange in our MSS. than 
6 and d; ad and ab, arbor and ardor, &c., are again and again 
confused; this suggests to me what I look upon as the right 
emendation of a corrupt word in the beautiful description of the 
cow searching for her lost calf in the second book; 359, for 
adsittens read absistens; the mother looks all round for her lost 
_ealf, then fills the leafy grove with her complainings as she 
desists from the search, and then returns to her stall, &c. No one 
can help feeling how natural a picture this is of the cow standing 
still and lowing after her search, before she goes back. At the 
end of words s and m are frequently confused, as I have observed 
above; this suggests what I think the best correction of another 
corrupt word in this same passage; 363, for subitamque read 
subolisque, “divert her care for her offspring.’ Lachmann’s 
solitam cannot be right; for her care is rather insolita. On the 
principle just mentioned Bernays is right in reading u. 932 
sensum for sensus; but in the next verse proditus extet must be 
read for proditum extra, for surely proditur is a soleecism, This 
confusion of m and s first suggested to me what may seem a 
violent emendation of v. 312, but the verse is so corrupt, that 
it must be summarily dealt with. MSS. read Querere proporro 
sibicumque senescere credas, the words in Italics being clearly 
corrupt, the others apparently sound. The poet is talking of the 
power of time; in the preceding verses he says, we see it wear 
out stones, towers, temples, statues of the gods, monuments of 
men; then comes this corrupt verse in which proporro doubt- 
less introduces some new substances which time destroys; and 
in the next verse he speaks of the rending of flint rocks, pro- 
verbial for hardness, What then can we place between, as 
harder than the first-mentioned things, and only yielding to the 
last; for Qucerere I read craque, which consists of almost the 
same letters differently arranged, and complete the verse thus: 
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4iraque proporro chalybemque senescere crudum: u, a, é all in- 

terchange: chalybem crudum, like Virgil’s crudus ensis; crudus 
also makes a good antithesis to senescere. I would start too 
from this law in emending a very difficult passage, v1. 955— 
957. I place 955 after 957, not in the awkward place which 
Lachmann assigns to it, and read: Et tempestates terra ceeloque 
coorte In ceelum terrasque remotee jura facessunt Morbida visque 
simul (“and together with them the morbid influence”) cum ex- 
trinsecus insinuatur. This passage will be best illustrated by 
comparing it with 1095 &c., especially with the words, ea 
vis omnis morborum pestilitasque Aut extrinsecus ut nubes 
nebuleeque superne Per celum veniunt, &c. Iv. 1130 for the 
corrupt alidensia I cannot accept Lachmann’s alideusia, for 
which there is no authority whatever. Comparing Juvenal vm. 
101, where among other articles of great luxury are mentioned 
together Spartana chlamys, conchylia Coa, I read, Interdum 
in pallam ac chlamydem se Ciaque vertunt. The first m of 
chlamydem has been changed into al, a usual corruption, comp. 
' Lachmann 1. 665; the words have then ‘easily passed into atque 
alidensi, and the a has been added for a termination. A chlamys 
of Laconian purple is probably intended. Lachmann’s emenda- 
tion, Iv. 633, unicus aptus, departs widely from the MSS. and 
wnicus in my opinion is quite unsuited to the argument; for 
cibusutvideamus I read ctibu’ suavis et almus; suavis is opposed 
to triste ef amarum in the next verse, and almus to venenum in 
637; comp. also 658: for the meaning of almus see Bentley 
ad Hor. Sat. 1. 4. 13. v. 1214 I should read eterni for et tacité 
(etaciti). iv. 79, perhaps both Lachmann and Bernays depart 
too far from the MSS. in the readings they propose for the 
corrupt words patrum matrumque deorum. Is Lucretius here 
speaking of the senators in the orchestra, and can the true 
reading be something such as patrum catumque decorum, or 
patrum auratumque decorem? v. 853, I would read, Feminaque 
ut maribus conjungi possit, habere Mutua qui mereant inter se 
guadia uterque. Lachmann’s avere is quite beside the purpose, 
for surely the avere is not necessary on the woman's part, comp. 
964 and 965; and why possit avere? It seems to me most 
preposterous to refuse to Lucretius such a slight change of 
construction as habere renders necessary. Iv. 608, Lachmann’s 
feriunt for fuerunt will satisfy few. Change the position of one 
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letter, and read fervunt, which Lucretius could surely have used, 
and which exactly suits the sense of the passage. ul. 617, for 
regionibus omnibus I read hominis regionibus; hominis and omni- 
bus are perpetually confused in MSS., and no error is more 
common in ours than transposition of words; thus I think that 
v. 182 will be most simply emended by putting divis before 
hominum, or after unde est. 

A very common error in our MSS. is, as might be expected, 
the omission of words or parts of words, when the letters are 
similar to or identical with those which immediately precede or 
follow. I will attempt to emend some passages on this principle. 
1, 104, I cannot approve of the change of possum into possuné. 
I believe that the poet means to say he too could invent dreams 
of horror if he pleased, and that Forbiger is right in comparing 
verse 400, as far as similarity of expression is concerned. But the 
passage as it stands is certainly weak. The quarto Leyden MS. 
has me for jam, the variety could of course easily be accounted 
for; but it seems to me that the sentence would be improved by 
thus uniting both readings: tibi a me fingere possum, “how 
many dreams can I invent of myself, on my own part :” comp. 
Iv. 468: animus quas ab se protinus addit, “which the mind 
adds on its own account.” 1.168 MSS. have sine numine reddé; 
“prorsus egregie Marullus rentur,” says Lachmann; yet doubt- 
less credunt is the right reading; the c is lost in the e of 
numine ; I have noted the singular frequency with which in our 
MSS. c and e are absorbed by each other: in the first 500 verses 
there are at least four instances of this; and any one conversant 
- with MSS. will know how easily the unt in a contracted form 

would pass into di. wm. 249, notwithstanding what Lachmann 
says, I read with the older editors recta regione viai; recta has 
been absorbed in regione. If regio never means “a direction,” 
(though that would appear to be its primitive force), I cannot 
understand such passages as Cees. Bel. Gal. vu. 46 §1: Oppidi 
murus ab planicie atque initio ascensus recta regione, si nullus 
amfractus intercederet, MCC passus aberat, and fifty similar 
ones; 1. 250, perhaps, qui possit cernere vere is the right 
reading, the vere absorbed in the last letters of cernere; so I. 
289, editors rightly read ne mens for ne res, the me having 
been lost in ne. 1. 517, for Omnis enim calor ac frigus, I read 
Extima enim, &c.; the last letters of the first word have been 
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lost in enim; then on the principle illustrated above we get 
ext, ecst, ois. So tv. 101, for the imperfect verse: Ex imagini- 
bus missis consistere eorum, I confidently read Extima imagi- 
nibus, &c.; Lucretius delights in eorum at the end of a verse, 
and extima eorum is much the same as extima circumce- 
sura, twice used by Lucretius. m1. 926, quod fugimus ante has, 
I believe, no meaning; I read quod dizximus; the d has been 
lost in quod, and tximus easily passes into igsimus, fugimus. 
ii. 198, for the corrupt spicarumque I propose asperrima quee- 
que; the a was lost in the m of conlectum, and sperrimaqueque 
easily became sperrimaque, spicarwmque: thus 11. 428, Bernays 
is, I think, wrong in reading unde, instead of queque with Lach- 
mann, which is only the que that has wrongly attached itself to 
the unca of the preceding verse. 10. 962, for agedum magnis 
read agedum humanis concede; so Iv. 1191, humanis conce- 
dere rebus. I have noticed several cases of the omission or 
insertion of ag. u. 1165, manuum is rightly read for magnum; - 
on the other hand, rv. 429, MSS. have cogn: for cons ; this suggests 
to me what is perhaps the simplest correction of the corrupt e¢ 
tgni, v. 1106, viz. et uti, (igni—ini—utt). Iv. 104, I would read: 
Sunt igitur tenues forme rerum similesque Effigize, &c. comp. 
42: Dico igitur rerum effigias tenuisque figuras, &c., also 52 
and 158; the forme rerum was first contracted into jforma- 
rum, and similes then changed into dissimiles for the sake of 
the metre. tv. 284, I cannot understand Lachmann’s iterum; I 
would read in idem for in eum; the id has been absorbed in 
the in; thus 1037, where id im nobis is to be read with the 
older editors, not e nobis, the in has been lost in the id. 1. 
971 MSS. have invalidis for id validis, and v. 1129 side for sine. 
Thus rv. 1168, Bernays rightly reads tumida for stamina; this I 
had long ago conjectured myself, appending to the conjecture 
Ovid’s imifation in the A. Am. 0. 661: Dic habilem qusecunque 
brevis, quse turgida, plenam. When in our passage the id was 
lost em would naturally be changed to eum. iv. 327, I read; 
Quinque etiam sex ve ut fieri. vi. 1121 MSS. have ve for ut. 
vy. 485, I hardly understand Lachmann’s reading. I would sug- 
gest: Et radii solis cogebant undique terram Verberibus cre- 
bris extrema ad limina in artum; the one ina has swallowed up 
the other, and partem was made out of rtwm in order to complete 
the verse. vi. 541, surely summersosca is summersos ceca, The 
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older writers love to heap together words of the same or similar 
meaning; thus tv. 624, I should retain sudantia, and at the end 
of v. 586, supply ignis with the old editors, not flamme, and 
1. 720, keep undis, and 11. 942, omnituentes and quamque tuentur, 
an intentional repetition; so vi. 1260, I unhesitatingly reject 
Lachmann’s insipid labes, and keep languens; then in the pre- 
ceding verse I read ex agris is meror in urbem, for the ts has 
either been absorbed in agris, or by that frequent error in our 
MSS. ts and meror have been transposed: 11. 387, and vi. 909, I 
retain ortus, as quite Lucretian, vi. 1281, I fill up this verse by 
reading “pro re presenti moestus,” the prese having been lost in 
pro re, the nti in the m of mestus. 

Bernays has, I think, not unfrequently been misled by too 
great a deference for Lachmann; often however he has rightly 
restored the readings of older editors, often he has introduced 
true emendations of his own; sometimes he has deserted Lach- - 
mann without reason in my opinion, for instance in I. 412, 
11. 428 and 381, where the corruption est tali, est ali, est ait is 
quite obvious; vi. 1175, where mersans appears to me to have 
much force. On the other hand, not to mention cases in which 
he only recalls older readings, he is frequently right in new 
readings of his own, as, to mention a few only, mn. 1089; m1. 694; 
1v. 761 and 1282; v1. 45, 286, 527 and 1135. He shews good 
judgment too in rejecting some of Lachmann’s transpositions. 
Iam glad to see that he arranges 1. 805—-807 in the manner I 
had myself done long ago; here Lachmann preposterously reads _ 
ambusta for arbusta, transposes two verses, and thus turns into . 
an agent of destruction one of the four elements, the combined 
influence of which is necessary for the argument. Bernays like- 
wise rightly sees in some cases that there is a hiatus, where 
Lachmann has failed to observe it, as v. 29—31. Long ago, 
however, I had arranged these verses in a different ‘order from 
any other editor, and for the following reasons. I believe that 
after 28 followed a verse completing the sense of 30, and 
that it began with Quid, like 28, and thus, by a usual blunder, 
came to be omitted; that then, in order to restore the appa- 
rent grammatical construction, 29 was put before 30. I would 
read as follows, intending of course by the verse supplied, 
only to shew the general meaning of the sentence: Quidve tri 
pectora, &c. (Quid volucres pennis eeratis invia stagna)] Tanto- 
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pere .officerent nobis Stymphala colentes Et Diomedis equi, &c. 
In 31, I read unhesitatingly Thracis, as nearer the ductus lite- 
rarum of Thracia, than Thracam is; moreover Thrax was the 
epitheton sollemne of this Diomede, to distinguish him from 
the other, who was equally famous for his horses: Nunc, quales 
Diomedis equi, nunc, quantus Achilles. Again, v1. 47—49, there 
is clearly a hiatus, but it is not so clear that one verse has 
managed to survive between two hiatuses; this, for manifest 
reasons, is improbable ; I therefore suppose that after 47, Quan- 
doquidem semel insignem, &c. there is a hiatus in which that 
sentence was completed, and that then a description followed of 
the fury of storms, and of the superstitious terrors they caused; 
and that 48 and 49 allude to the ensuing lull: Ventorum ex 
ira ut placentur, ut omina rursum Quee fuerint sint placato con- 
versa furore. The alterations I have made are very slight, with 
ex ira ut changed to exirtant comp. virtuti for vir uti, Iv. 820. 
There are also, I think, several other passages, which can only 
be rightly understood by assuming a hiatus. 11. 501, &c. I am 
little satisfied with either Lachmann’s or Bernays’ correction of 
this passage; I believe something is lost between 501 and 502. 
Again, u. 1030, I believe Principio is quite right, and that some 
such verse as the following has dropt out after it [Undique 
diffusum circum supraque tuere.] Again, 1v. 397, I feel sure 
that Extantisque is genuine, and believe that something is lost 
after this or the next verse; Lachmann intrudes his usques 
usque ad nauseam. Again, vi. 696, &c. I cannot understand 
Lachmann’s violent changes in this passage; I believe the true 
way of proceeding is to suppose a hiatus after 697. 

With a text in the state in which that of Lucretius is, there 
is a wide scope for difference of opinion. I had collected a 
number of passages, in which I believed that the latest editors 
were mistaken either with the earlier ones, or in opposition to 
them; but, “spatiis inclusus iniquis,” I must defer their con- 
sideration to a future opportunity. Lachmann has far too great 
a contempt for his predecessors; else he would hardly have 
rejected Wakefield’s reading, 1v. 1096, or Forbiger’s clarw’ citat, 
v. 947; where his own clarigitat may well keep company with 
his manticuler. : 

After dwelling so long on the shortcomings of his commen- 
tators, I will conclude with pointing out a blunder of the poet’s 
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own: vi. 1235, &c., in the midst of his description of the plague, 
he speaks of the fearful contagiousness of the disease, saying 
that “this above all heaped death upon death, for,” and then he 
gives a most curious reason, “those, who refused to attend 
the sick, killing neglect soon after punished with a miserable 
death for their too great love of life and fear of death ;” 
he then adds naturally enough that those who did attend 
caught the infection and died. That the poet felt the weakness 
of the first part of the argument seems to be shewn by the 
elaborate way in which he has tricked it out. Lucretius was 
doubtless a good Greek scholar, and deserved the epithet of 
doctus which Statius gives to him; but here he has misunder- 
stood Thucydides. He is translating Thue. u. 52. § 6: érepos dd’ 
érépov Oepareias avamipmAdpevot, Gomep ta mpdBara, €ynaKov’ Kai rdv sei- 
arov POdpoy rovro éverroiet. etre yop pr Oédrocev Bedsdres aAAHAOLS mpoCtEvat, 
Gm@AAuvvyro Epypot, Kal olxiat soAXal exevdOnoay aropig rod Oeparetoror- 
ros’ etre mpociocey, Suepbeipovro x.r.A. Lucretius has not seen that 
the subject of drdddvvro is “the sick persons.” Livy (xxv. 26) 
has understood his author aright: Postea curatio ipsa et con- 
tactus segrorum vulgabat morbos, ut aut neglecti desertique qué 
ancidissent morerentur, aut assidentes curantesque eadem vi 
morbi repletos secum traherent. 
Hues Monro. 


Juvenal and Ovid. 


It is strange that no editor of Juvenal has pointed out the 
source of his words (xiv. 213, 214): Vinceris, ut Ajax Preeteriit 
Telamonem, ut Pelea vicit Achilles. See Ov. Met. xv. 855, 856: 
Sic magni cedit titulis Agamemnonis Atreus: Egea sic Theseus, 
sic Pelea vincit Achilles*, 


* This parallel has also escaped Stan- made, I hope to give a digest, retaining 
ley, John Taylor, and Tan. Faber, in only what is valuable, in some future 
their MS. notes. Of these notes, with numbers of the Journal. 
some collections which I have myself 
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III. 


St Paul and Philo; a passage in 1 Cor., ulustrated from 
Philo Judeus. 


It does not appear to be generally known that the remarks 
of St Paul on the Earthy Man and the Heavenly Man, in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, are written with an express reference 
to the doctrines of Philo; and that while the Apostle adopts his 
phraseology, he at the same time gives it a new and totally 
different sense. Nay more, by pointedly inverting the order of 
the Two Men as it stands in Philo, St Paul has left us a direct 
and studied refutation of the very passage to which he alludes. 

We will, without further preamble, cite their very words, 
as they proceed to comment on the same passage of Genesis 
(c. ii. v. 7). | 


St Pav. 


Ei €or vipa yuyxixoy, €orw Kal mvevparixédy ovrws Kal yéypanrat’ 
eyévero 6 mpadtos dvOpwros ,, Addy els Wuxi (doar 6 Ecyxaros Abdp els 
nvevpa Cworototy, GAN’ ov mparov Td mvevparixdy, GAAd 7d Youysxdy, Srecra 
TO mvevparixdy. 6 mparos avOpwros ex yis xotxds, 6 Sevrepos e€ ovpavod.— 


Ep. ad Cor. 1. c. xv. vv. 44—47. (Ed. Tischend.) 


PHILO. 


»» Kat €rdacev 5 Oeds tov dvOpwrov xoiv AaBoy ard ris xOovds, Kar 
évedvoncer eis rd mpdcwmoy avrod mvony (wis. Kal éyévero 6 avOpamos eis 
ux (acayv.~ Acrra avOpdtrav yévn’ 6 pév yap éotww oblpanos dyOpwros, 
6 3€ ynivos. ‘O pe ody otpdnos, Gre kar’ eixdva Oeot yeyovas, POaprijs xat 
ouvddos yeddous ovoias apéroxos: 6 8€ yyivos éx amopados Ans, hy you 
xéxAnkev, erdyn. Ard tov pev ovparidy gyow ov mendacbat, xar eixdva dé 
rerunéoOa Geot: 1d dé yrivoy mAaopa, GAN’ ob yéennpa elvas rou rexvirov. 
“AvOpwrov 8¢ riv éx ys Aoytoréoy eivat voiv eloxpwdpevoy capart, ode be 
eioxexpipévov, ‘O 8€ voids obros yeddns dort rp dvre xal POapris, ef py 6 - 
Geds évérvevcey aitg Sivapuw adnOurs (ans. Tére yap ,,yiveras“ cat odxére 
shatrerat els Wuyny, ovx apyyy kal advarumwroy, add’ els voepay xa (acay 
dvros, Eis Wuyny yap, gyot, » (ons éyevero 5 avOpwros.§ Zytncee 8 dv 
ris, dia ri Hkiwoev 6 Geds rov yryyevy Kat Gitocdparoy vovy mvevparos Oeiov, 
GAN’ obyt rd xara tiv ideay yeyovdra kal ry cixdva Eavtov. * * * Tyony 
8, GAN’ od srvedpa eipneev, os Biahopas odans. Td pev yap mvedpa vevdyras 
xara TI» icxdy cai evroviay cai divapew- 4 Sé sv0} ds Gy adpa tis €or Kal ava- 
Oupiacts ypepaia kal mpgeia. ‘O pev ody kara Ty eixdva ‘yeyovas Kai thy ideay 
vous, mvevparos Gy Néyotro Kexowoxevat. “Popny yap eye 5 Aoytopds avrov. 
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‘O 8¢ ék rijs dAns, Tis Kovgns Kal éAadpordrns avpas, és ay aroopas revds, 
rota ‘yivoyvrat and ray dpwparov.—De Allegor. Leg. I. 12, 13. 

Now, who can believe that these two commentaries are inde- 
pendent of each other? Upon the same text Philo and St Paul 
proceed to enlarge, employing, to a considerable extent, the 
same most remarkable words*, on a subject not contained in the 
text at all, nor obviously arising out of it? We may then, I 
think, affirm with confidence, that we have here no fortuitous 
or trivial coincidence; but that the Apostle either had the 
place of Philo in his eye (and this certainly seems the most 
probable hypothesis), or else that Philo and St Paul drew the 
phraseology of their commentary from some common origin, 
such as the allegorical interpretations of Aristobulus, or other 
Alexandrian Jews, may possibly have been f. ' 

Let us, in the first place, endeavour to discover the meaning 
of Philo, as a preliminary to the full understanding of the Apo- 
stle. However true it may be that some Rabbinic writers have 
designated the Messiah as the Second Adam, and that St Paul 
had their phraseology in his eye as well as that of Philo, both 
here and elsewhere (Rom. v. 14), yet our philosopher was thinking 
of a very different matter in his above-cited interpretation of 
the Mosaic cosmogony. 

Philo had observed that Moses twice describes the Creation 
of the world, once in the first chapter of Genesis, and again in 
the second chapter. He explained this fact, in a Platonic 
fashion, by supposing that the first chapter contained an account 
of the ideal or suprasensual world, the vonrés xécpos, which God 
created by his Word (Adyos), as by an instrument. In fact, the 
ideal world is itself regarded by him as identical with the Word 
of God, the idea of ideas. His Heavenly Man then is the arche- 
typal man, incorporeal, unsexual, immortal, the ideal denizen of 
the ideal world, of whom the Earthy Man or Protoplast, the 


* The omission of the words 6 Kvptos 
in v. 47, which are now regarded as 
spurious by most editors, makes the 


Some of these passages will be employed 
in the course of the argument. They 
appear to have received less attention 


allusion to Philo more direct and pointed. 
' The distinction which Philo here 
makes, occurs again in his works several 
times, e.g. Alleg. Leg. 1. 16, 28, 29, 30; 
11.2; 11.3%. Opif. Mund. c.46. Plant. 
Noe. c. 11. Quest. in Genes. c. 4, 8. 


from the commentators on the New 
Testament than they deserve, though 
some among them, as Grotius, Loesner, 
and especially Whitby, have not entirely 
overlooked them. 
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Adam whose creation is described in the second chapter of 
Genesis, is only the antitype and ignoble representation. The 
Heavenly Man abounded with the divine Spirit, God gave not 
“the Spirit by measure unto him,” (to use the Pauline expression, 
which contains jn all probability an allusion to Philo); but the 
Earthy Man, created with a mortal body, had only a faint breath 
of the immortalizing and vivifying Spirit, the addition of which 
constituted him a living soul. 

This will be better understood from Philo’s own words, which, 
as the subject is somewhat difficult, we shall make no apology 
for quoting at length. 


| “Eppnveverat ody Bevedendr, ev oxi 6 eds, xia Oeod Be 5 Adyos avrod 
€or, @ xabdmep épydva mpooxpnodpevos exocporoies, Atrn 8é } oxida Kai rd 
moavel amexduiocpa érépwv eotiv apxérurov. “Qowep yap 6 Oeds srapaderypa 
Tis eixdvos, fv oxcay vuvi KeKAnKev, ovTws 7) eikdv GAAwy yiveras mapdderypa, 
os xal évapydpevos ris vopoberias édnAwcey, ciay, Kal éroingey 6 beds tov 
avOperoyv kat’ eixdva Oeov,* as ris pev elxdvos xara tov Oedy aretxoncbeions, 
rov 8 avOpwmov xara ri eixdva, AaBovoay Svvapw mapadelyparos.—Leg. 


Alleg. m1. 31. 


Elsewhere he distinctly defines the Adyos as the totality of 
ideas, or idea of ideas: 


Ei 8é res COeAnoese yupvorépots ypyoagbas rois dvdpacw, ovdev av Erepov 
elrot tov vonrdy eivat xédopoy, } Beot Adyow fn Kooporovovyros. ovdé yap 
1) vont més Erepdv te early, } 6 TOU apytréexrovos Aoytopds, 70 THY alabn- 
Thy wodwy Ty vonTy Kri{ew Stavoovpévov. Maicéws dori réde déypa rovro, 
cin éuov. Thy yotv avOpdmov yéveow avaypaper, ev trois eretra dpodoye? 
dcappydnv, ds dpa xar eixdva Oeov SeruTadOn. Ei 8€ rd pépos eixay eixdvos, 
dnAovdre Kal rd Gdov el8os, 6 cipmas aicOyrds cdroot Kécpos, & peitdy éort 
tis avOpwrims pipnua Oeias eixdvos. AffAdov Oe, Ort xat yj apyéruros odpayis, 
cy caper eivat xdopoy vonrdv, avrds ay ein 1d apyérvroy mapaderypa, ida Trav 
iSe@v, 6 Geov Adyos.—Mund. Opif. c. 6. | 


Consistently with this view he describes the Heavenly Man 
as being anterior to the Earthy Man: 


Mera 8€ ravra hyow, ore ,,"EnAacev 6 beds avOpwrov, yoov AaBav amd Tis 
Vis, xat evehionoer eis 7d mpdowmov adrod mvonv fwijs.6 "Evapyéorara xat 
dd rovTou mapiorynow, Ore Stahopa mappeyeOns dort rod re viv .mdadevros 
dyOperov, nal rov xara ri eixdva Ocod yeyovdros mpérepov. “O péev yap 
ScarrAac Geis 75n, aigOnrds, peréyov wotdryntos, é€x capatos kai Wuyxns cuve- 
Oras, avip 7} yur, pices Ovntos Gy 6 S€ xara rH eixdva, iSéa tts, f} yévos, 
4} odpayis, vonrds, doaparos, ovr appny ovre Ondus, apOapros gGuoet. Tod 
8é aicOnrov Kai emi pépovs avOpadmov tiv Katacxeuny orivberov elvai pyow €x 
yewdous ovcias xai mvevparos Gbelov, yeyerqoOat yap rd pev capa, xovv Tov 
rexvirov AaPdvros, Kat popdhyy dvOparivmy €€ avrod Stamddcayros, THY 6é 
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puxiy dn’ obdevds yernrod 1d maparay, GAN’ ex rov marpds Kal iyepdvos Tar 
drdvrov. Td yap ,,evepvoncer obdey fy Erepov, } mvevpa Octov and ris 
paxapias xat eb8aipovos éxeivns Gucews, arrotxiay ryy évOade oreddpevoy, ér' 
ahereia Tov yevous pGy, iva, ef nal Oyntos 6 avOpwnds éort kata Ty Sparny 
pepida, xara youw riy dédparov aéavari(nrat.—Mund. Opif. c. 46. 


This order of production must be borne in mind as being of 
importance to the right understanding of the apostle *. 

Enough has been now said and quoted to make the general 
meaning of Philo’s commentary on Genesis sufficiently obvious. 
It is time to turn to St Paul’s remark on the same verse. 

The Earthy Man, the First Man, Adam, of the Apostle, is 
identical with the Earthy Man in the phraseology of Philo. Both 
writers appear to have regarded the constitution of the Proto- 
plast in much the same light. Both alike look upon his body as 
being created 6yyrdv or Wuysxdy. Philo insists on the natural mor- 
tality of his body, even before the Fall: St Paul, also speaking 
of him before the Fall, declares his body to have been only 
adapted to the animal life. The Apostle contrasts this odpa 
youxixoy with the odpa mvevparixdy OF mveipa (woroovy of the Second 
Man from heaven. In this respect also he substantially agrees 
with Philo; for he does not at all deny the doctrine which Philo 
affirms, that Adam’s body was vivified by the breath of the 
Spirit of God, but he only maintains the bodies of Adam and 
of his posterity to be unadapted for immortality without a further 
change, without such an indwelling of the Spirit as resides in the 


* It must be added, however, that 
Philo is not very consistent with himself 
in his doctrine respecting the Aédyos. 
Ritter observes of his philosophy gene- 
rally, ‘‘that it is in all its parts devoid 
of consistency and of coherence in the 
development of its fundamental posi- 
tions.” (Hist. of Anc. Philos. Vol. rv. 
p- 451, Engl. Transl.). In nothing is 
this incoherency more apparent than in 
his statements respecting the Adyos. In 
the passages which have been cited the 
Ideal or Heavenly Man is identified with 
the Aéyos, so far as a part can be iden- 
tified with the whole, because the Adéyos 
is here declared to be identical with the 
vonros Kécpos. But elsewhere Philo 
makes the Adyos to be a Divine Person, 


distinct from 6 6eds, but yet himself 
Gebs, Commenting on the verse of Ge- 
nesis, éyw elus 6 Oeds 6 éfbels cor & 
rémrw Oeod, (xxxi. 13), he writes, Tl ofp 
xph Aéyew; ‘O wey adnOelg Oeds els 
éorw’' of 8 & karaxphoe eydpevor 
mdelous. Aw Kal 6 lepds Adyos & 7G 
wapovre Tov ev adnOelg 5:a rod apQpov 
pewivuKer, elarcv, ,, Hyd elus 6 Oeds°* 
tov 3 & Karaxphoes xwpls dpOpov, pd- 
coxa, ,,5 dp0els cor & rémry,‘* od Tod 
Beob, GAN avrd pdbvov, ,, Oeod.** Kanret 
5é Oedy rov rpecBirarov abrot vuri Néyor. 
De Somn. I. 39. With reference to this 
view, (afterwards adopted by the Gnos- 
tics), some portions of St John’s works 
are manifestly composed. 
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body of Jesus Christ, and in those who shall be raised up after 
his likeness. This is the true Pauline contrast between the 
natural and the spiritual body of the two Adams, and of those 
who bear their image. (See Bull’s State of Man before the Fal.) 
Philo in like manner maintains the Heavenly Man alone to 
have been fully a partaker of the Spirit; for the Earthy Man 
had only a faint communication of it, such as might more pro- 
perly be called so} than mveiua. | 

The Heavenly Man, or Last Adam of St Paul, so far agrees 
with the Heavenly Man of Philo, that the name expresses, in 
both writers alike, the perfect pattern and exemplar of humanity. 
But 

Hic locus est partes ubi se via findit in ambas. 

Philo’s Heavenly Man was nothing else but a Platonic I3éa ex- 
isting in the Word or Reason of God, having no individual exist- 
ence, On the contrary, St Paul’s Heavenly Man is he that 
actually “came down from heaven, even the Son of Man, which 
is in heaven.” Not merely existing in the Divine Adyos, but him- 
self the true Personal Adyos, he became actually an individual 
man, the pattern and image after which all heavenly men should 
be moulded. 

Bearing in mind the order in which, according to Philo, the 
Two Men were produced, the Heavenly Man being anterior to 
the other, it is easy to see why St Paul so earnestly argues that 
“that was. not first which was spiritual, but that which was 
natural : afterwards that which was spiritual*.” According to the 
Judseo-Platonic philosopher, the Heavenly Man, the generic 
pattern of the earthy race, was first of all formed: according 
to the Doctor of the Gentiles, the Heavenly Man, the individual 
pattern of the heavenly race, was not so formed; and the latter 
view, upon which the whole of the argument turns, is insisted 
on for the express purpose of refuting the former. 

CHURCHILL BaABINGTON. 


* Compare Rom. v. 14, where he calls Adam (our first parent) the type of the 
future Adam. 
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IV. 


On the Dating of Ancient History. 


THE object of the following paper is to examine the various 
ways in use of exhibiting the dates of events in ancient history, 
that is, before the Christian era: and to find out whether, sup- 
posing them to be defective, any better way can be found. 

It will be convenient in the outset of such an inquiry, to go 
over very briefly the history of historical reckoning or dating in 
the practical view of it; that is to say, setting aside chronolo- 
gical investigation, or the manner in which chroniclers and chro- 
‘ nologers have discovered and rectified the dates of events, to run 
through tle history of the manner in which, at different times, 
they have exhibited or represented them!. 

For chronology, time must first have been measured, then 
have been marked, and then have events‘arranged in their proper 
places along it. By the measurement of time is meant the nature 
of the months, years, and cycles, in use among any people: by 
the marking of it, is meant the manner in which any one portion 
of it is distinguished from another similar one, or since years are 
the ordinary historical units of time, the manner of distinguish- 
ing one year from another. <A good chronology, or a clear chro- 
nological conception, is a distinct notion of events in their 
proper sequence, referred to, associated with, and as it were 
framed in, a distinctly marked course of time. 

Trustworthy chronology can rest only upon contemporary 
registering or recording, because tradition, except in very rare 
cases, gives us no measurement. A register or record implies a 
previous marking of time more or less distinctly, and is a con- 
temporary referring of something to the time thus marked. The 
manner of the marking of time may be by a succession of names 
of individuals, with each of which names a certain portion of 
time is more or less associated; then the reckoning is called 


1 If we were inclined to assist our time, as distinguished from the other 
thoughts by making new names, this two parts here alluded to, namely, chro- 
part of chronology might be called chro- nonomy, or the distribution and measure- 
nognosy, or epochology, the science, that ment of time, and synchrony, or the co- 
is, of the marking and recognition of ordination and arrangement of events. 
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eponymous: and such individuals were the eponymous archons 
at Athens, the consuls at Rome, the priestesses of Juno at Argos, 
&c.: or it may be a numeric reckoning of the years: which if it 
goes continually on from a fixed point of past time is called 
epochal, and the point an epoch?. 

The original home of epochal reckoning as distinguished from 
eponymous, and from mere numerical reckoning of years of 
kings, appears to have been in the East rather than in the West. 
Contemporary annalic historiography, which in the West, where 
it existed at all, as perhaps at Rome, associated with aristo- 
cratic and priestly families or corporations, took only the form 
of very dry, curt, and jejune fasti, was akin to the dynastic 
and despotic spirit of the East, and flourished there. The native 
character of history in the West was the original or etymologic 
icropia, that is chorographic investigation and discursive or anti- - 
quarian research, suited to gratify the curiosity of an awaken- 
ing and inquiring people, who were just beginning to be alive 
to a wider world: or else it was the epic? narrative appealing 
to moral and human sympathies, and gradually, as poetry went 
off, and civilization came on, developing into pragmatic‘ history, 
as Polybius calls it; the point of which is still the human inter- 
est attaching to the actions, but an interest now business-like, 
rational, and speculative, the analyzing of the practical and real 
way in which affairs are conducted. The East however presents 


3 T have throughout avoided the use 
of the word era, except in its original 
signification, as tending to confusion. 
The Christian era is indeed a natural 
form of expression, because it may be 
said to have succeeded to the original 
one, and was very probably suggested 
in some measure, to Bede for instance, 
_ by it: but it is a pity that the word has 
taken so very vague and general a use. 
Epoch is the word used by the Greco- 
Egyptian astronomers to denote the 
fixed point from which the years of Na- 
bonassar were counted, and we do not 
want any other word for such points: it 
seems to have been an astronomical or 
astrological word, signifying the position 
of the stars at a given moment. 

3 Epic, or subjectual history, may of 
course have its own way of annalism, or 


distinct annual marking of the progress 
of the subject, such as we see in Thu- 
cydides: but this is very different from 
the Oriental. 

* Polybius’s pragmatic history is sim- 
ply the history of affairs, as distinguished 
from the descriptive and often poetical 
character which much history before his 
time had had. It is what pleases and 
instructs a man who is woN«rekés (Pol. 9. 
1.)—we may call it political history. It 
was not Polybius, but Thucydides, who 
first used the thing (with some epic ad- 
mixture); Polybius was only the first 
to talk about it. On the various confu- 
sions and misuse of the word, the reader 
had better see Sir W. Hamilton’s Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy, p. 111, note, and 
the books there referred to. 
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us from the first with its centralized despotisms, and correspond- 
ing to them with history orderly digested and authoritatively kept‘, 
instead of human curiosity and interest: and in the same way, it 
presents us with the first essays at that science whose roots, from 
the consecutiveness and length of time which the observations 
for it require, are likely to have shot forth, unlike its developed 
growth, best in a soil of permanent institutions and monotonous 
ideas. I mean astronomy: and from this political and scientific 
time-keeping of the East has sprung chronology, just as it is the 
awakened energy of the West which has given history its Wife, 
and its variety. 

The first contemporary marking of time* which, independent 
of the sacred writings, we know of, is the succession of Babylonian 
years, called by the Greek astronomers of Egypt years of Nabo- 
- nassar, That this was a real contemporary reckoning is proved 
by the record of astronomical observations kept in it, which 
science proves to have been really made at the time to which 
they are assigned. The general character of Eastern political 
reckoning seems to have been sometimes in regnal years, some- 
times in years of the dynasty, and sometimes of a previous 
dynasty, the counting from which, for some reason, had sur- 
vived ; hence each political or dynastial change caused a new 
epoch, but an epoch not universally used, as often the dating 
from the older epoch continued concurrently with it’. In the 
Nabonassarean dating, the astronomical observations were re- 
corded in regnal years of Babylonian kings : some have supposed 
that there was none but regnal reckoning, no dating, that is, 
from Nabonassar or any one epoch, till the Greek astronomers 
for convenience sake thought it best to throw the regnal 


reckonings all into one series. 


5 Such were the Bacixal dvaypadal 
(Diod. 2. 22), and the Bacihixal dp0é- 
pat (Id. 2. 32), from which Ctesias drew 
his accounts: the chronicles on which 
Berosus’s history purported to be found- 
ed and from which Ptolemy’s canon 
must be drawn, the Tyrian annals re- 
ferred to by Josephus, and the Phoni- 
cian histories mentioned by Tatian, &c. 

6 I am but imperfectly acquainted 
with what has been made out with re- 
gard to earlier Egyptian dynastial reck- 


It is more probahle however, 


oning, and cannot: venture therefore to 
speak of that. 

7 It is evident, of course, that all 
regnal and dynastial reckoning is to a 
certain degree eponymous, but being ne- 
cessarily partly numeric, and the name 
not being associated with a definite in- 
terval of time, it is more akin to simple 
epochal dating, and more likely to lead 
to it than eponymous dating such as 
that of Greece and Rome. 
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that the Nabonassarean was a dynastial reckoning always kept 
up to a certain degree by the side of the regnal: it became very 
famous from the astronomical observations in it, and was 
adopted as a scientific reckoning, in preference to any Egyptian 
one, and concurrently with the dynastial ones which succeeded, 
when astronomy changed ground from Babylon to Egypt, and 
became an elaborate science. 

The conquest of the Persian Empire by the Greeks and 
change of dynasty produced a new dynastial reckoning, the years 
of which, speaking generally, we may call years of Alexander. 
They were reckoned differently in the two new Greek kingdoms 
of Egypt and Syria: in the former they were called years of 
Philip, from Philip Arrhidseus, Alexander’s shortlived successor, 
and were counted from his accession, that is from the actual 
death of Alexander : in Syria they were called by various names, 
the one most familiar to modern ears being years of the Seleu- 
cidz, These were counted from a year some time after Alex- 
ander’s death§, it is supposed from Seleucus having in that year 
conquered Babylon from Antigonus, though he did not declare 


8 The reason of this epoch having 
been fixed where it was is very doubtful: 
Scaliger thinks it arose from a mistaken 
reckoning of the death of Alexander, 
owing to a confusion in the Olympiads, 
from the counting by some, and neglect- 
ing to count by others, of the three ano- 
lympiadic Olympiads in the series: but 
this is very improbable. The astrono- 
mical epoch corresponding with it, the 
years of which were called years of the 
Chaldeans (for which name no reason 
seems to have been given), and which 
was used by the astronomers, concur- 
rently with the years of Nabonassar, 
for dating their observations, began, for 
cyclical reasons as Scaliger supposes, a 
year later. . 

I cannot however but think that the 
epoch ts a misplaced one of the death of 
Alexander, and the way in which I 
should be inclined to account for it 
is one which I should think must have 
been suggested before, though it is not 
alluded to by Norisius. It is simply 
that the true fact of Alexander's twelve 


years’ reign from the death of Philip was 
converted in the imagination of the later 
Syrian generations, as it was exceedingly 
likely to be, into a false fact of a twelve 
years’ reign over them, beginning with 
his coming back to Babylon after the 
complete subjugation of the empire ; 
twelve years from this bring ug to the 
Seleucid epochal year. A confusion 
again between his coming back and his 
death the year after, would make the 
difference between the Seleucid and Chal- 
dzan years. Any one, I think, who 
reads 1 Macc. 1, the model of a dynas- 
tial account, will have this idea sug- 
gested to them. Alexander is said (v. 1) 
to have reigned instead of Darius, after 
he had smitten him, (not instead of 
Philip): then it is described how he 
parted his kingdom among his servants 
while he was yet alive: “So Alexander 
reigned twelve years, and then died.... 
(v. 7). And after his death his servants 
all put crowns upon themselves”.... The 
years of anarchy are, as was natural, 
altogether ignored, and Seleucus is sup- 
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himself an independent sovereign till many years after. The 
exact period however of course chosen to represent the begin- 
ning of a dynasty is very much a matter of chance and still 
more of caprice in the sovereign or in the people. 

This latter reckoning became very famous; the former net 
so much so. In Egypt the Greek elements, though very strong, 
entered upon a country with a strong and rooted civilization of 
its own, and with the science of another old and famous country 
imported into it, for Babylon, for all scientific purposes, moved 
to Alexandria, and not to Antioch: the Greeks in Egypt used 
Egyptian months and cycles, and for science Nabonassarean 
years. But Syria was essentially a new kingdom®. The Greeks 
there wishing to be nearer Europe, soon transferred their head- 
quarters from Babylon to the new-built Antioch: they became 
to a certain degree settlers rather than conquerors, that is, made 
things new instead of occupying the old, built new cities, which 
they were inclined at first to call, in settlers’ fashion, by Mace- 
donian names, such as Pella: though soon the Asiatic and . 
dynastic servility began, and the cities took the names of Apa- 
mea, Laodicea, Stratonicea’, from every possible relation of the 
sovereign. They used the old Macedonian months and years, 
but very soon began the new practice of marking years not so 
much eponymously by the reigning sovereign, as epochally from 
the beginning of the dynasty. Their coins are constantly marked 
by the number of the year, counted from this epoch: and how 
the same reckoning was used for contemporary history as well 
as for the simple current dating, we may see in the books of the 
Maccabees!!, where tle years are called years of the kingdom 


posed to have immediately succeeded 
Alexander, founding a new dynasty 
upon Alexander's gift. 

9 Alexandria, however, probably kept 
up its connexion with Athens and Greece 
more than Antioch did, and literary 
dates there were the same as in Greece, 
by Athenian archons, Olympiads, &c. : 
in Syria, though the Grecian element 
was stronger at first, it seems more to 
have degenerated from Hellenism, and 
to have more looked on the time of 
Alexander as the beginning of things. 


Still the Seleucid was in its origin a bar-. 


barian or Oriental, not a Greek, dating. 


10 The dynastial or timonymous nam- 
ing of places was another Oriental fashion 
which, like epochal dating, travelled 
westwards with the mixture of West and 
East in the time of Alexander. It 
bore abundant fruit in Greece, as for 
instance Demetrias, Cassandreia, &c. 
Philippi was an anticipation of Alexan- 
dria, as the reorganization of the Mace~ 
donian kingdom by Philip was an anti- 
cipation of the half-military, half-oriental, 
new royalties in the East. The Roman 
empire spread it over all the West. 

11 The formal commencement of a 
dynastial epoch may be seen, 1 Macc. 
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ireeks#, The reckoning was used long after the origin 
itianity, concurrently with the later forms of reckoning}3; 
ne famous among the Arabs, where it was called of Dul- 
‘said to mean the two horned), probably in reference to 
ler14, : 

ew dynastial reckoning arose with the conquest of the 
the Rodmans: but before proceeding farther with Orien- 
<ing of time, it is better to turn back to the Greeks, and 
‘it was marked with them. 

sreece there had been nothing of what gave rise to the 
and continuous dynastial reckoning of the East. Each 
ate had its own particular way of marking, and as was 
under such circumstances, the marking was simply epo- 
: citizens of Athens knew probably the succession of 
. by heart, or could in a moment discover any particular 
n history, which originally in Greece, as has been said, 
1er chorographic, as that of Herodotus for the most part 
etail is’, or epic, embracing short periods of peculiar 


, where it is related how, in a 
ar of the old reckoning, in con- 
of the establishment of inde- 
and of new rulers, a new 


was established, and then, c. © 


e two reckonings, the old and 
are given concurrently. We 
nclude, however, even in this 
ihat it was set up by authority, 
shat the practice began of so 
.ether at the time of the epoch 
cannot tell. In the case of 
‘id reckoning, the uncertainty 
‘asion might lead one to ima- 
gan not very soon after the 
1 irregularly : but new epochs 
ently now getting more and 
fashion, and more and more 
and particular. There was an 
ure of national pride and of 
of liberty and of despotism, in 
fthem. We may perhaps see 
1 times, an illustration of the 
feeling then of the East and 
ut epochs, in the different pro- 
of the French and the Ameri- 
2 end of the last century. Both 


began what they considered a new na- 
tional life, but the wise and more truly 
free nation never troubled themselves to, 
reorganize their counting of time for 
that reason. ” 

13 y Mace. I. 10. 

18 The formal description, by the 
Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, of the 
date of the previous one of Nice, is by 
the Rom4n consuls and the (Syrian) year 
of Alexander. (Norisius de' Ep. Syrom. 
Diss. 2. c. 1, quoted by Ideler, Handb. 
der Chron. Vol. I. p. 448). The work 
of Norisius is full of interesting detail 
with regard to the Syrian cities. 

14 From the horned head of Alexan- 
der on coins, as son of Jupiter Ammon. 
(Norisius ut sup.) who gives as the Ara- 
bic derivation his holding the two horns. 
of the sun, i.e. the East and West. 

15 The history of Herodotus is in its 
design ostentatiously epic, but it does 
not much take this character in detail 
till towards the end. The &’ #v ailrlay 
érodéunoay dd\dAfdowwe (Herod. Introd.) 
puts us in mind of Tls 7 dp opie Gedy 
&e. 
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interest, the dating was either a secondary point or else was not 
difficult: a general idea of the distance of events from his own 
time is the only scheme of dating belonging to Herodotus, and 
_ the careful distinguishing each year of his own war, and referring 
the proper events to it, is pretty well all the chronology neces- 
sary for Thucydides!*, How dates were managed by Ephorus!” 
and Theopompus, who probably, all things considered, repre- . 
sented the culminating point of history in Greece, we have no 
information: we may suppose Ephorus to have employed, as 
occasion called for them, the various state reckonings; Theo- 
pompus’s main history '* was of an epic character, relating at very 
great length the life of Philip, with many discursive and descrip- 
tive episodes : for this, chronology, as for Herodotus, would 
come in, for the most part, in a secondary manner only. 

But when, with the Macedonian conquests in Asia, the horizon 
of the Greeks became vastly widened, both as to time and space, 
and the Eastern dynastial reckonings and regularly kept annalic 
histories came more before them, and when history itself in the 
Greek language, past its noon, began a little to take that 
tendency to chronicle which belongs both to its infancy and its 
‘decrepitude, the want of a system of historic dating probably 
began to be felt!®, Timseus, a native of Tauromenium, but who 


16 For events in former history he 
uses a backward date from his own time 
(cf. I. £3.) 

17 The character of the history of 
Ephorus is contrasted by Polyb. (g. 1.) 
with the genealogic, and with his own, 
the pragmatic, and is described as having 
been wept rds droxlas xal xrloes xal 
ovyyevelas, with more regard therefore 
probably to variety, than to any strict- 
ness a8 to time. He was a great exag- 
gerator, and not apparently very exact 
in anything. 

18 His History of Philip. (Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Grec. Vol. 1. p. Ixv.) 

19 Thucydides and Timseus were both 
of them prosaists or positivists, as a- 
gainst their predecessors: Timsus finds 
fault with the rhetorical redundancy of 
Ephorus, (Miiller, F. H. G. v. 1, p. 203) 
much as Thucydides sharply hints at the 


ad captandum descriptive redundancy of 
Herodotus. The.cure which each has to 
administer in his way for the luxuriance 
is severe annalism and chronology. 
Thucydides would have heartily sub- 
scribed (and I hope nothing here said 
about epochal over-conscientiousness will 
lead any one to think I do not subscribe) 
to one dictum of Timzeus, Thuacss gnoe 
péyiorov dudprnua wept rip lrroplay elvas 
7d peddos. (Miiller, F.H.G.v.1, p.210). 
Histories may fail, he says, in other re- 
spects, and be history still: but if they 
fail in this, the name does not belong to 
them. Certainly the idea of history and 
of its real excellence did not progress 
between this and the criticisms of Dio- 
nysius and Plutarch on Thucydides and 
Herodotus. Timsus gets however very: 
hard measure as to his narrative powers, 
compared with those of Thucydides, 
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passed his literary life, or much of it, at Athens, and wrote s 
vast history almost of the known world, including his own times, 
is said to have been the first to supply this defect. For this 
there were various sorts of reckoning, and various registers not 
used as reckoning, and only incidentally serving the purpose of 
marking past time, open to him: the one he chose, probably 
both for its Panhellenic character, and for the length of time 
which the record went back, was the register of Olympic games 
or Olympic foot-race victors, who were the eponyms to distin- 
guish the celebrations. We have no account that the succession 
of Olympic periods’ had ever been used to mark time before™, 
nor was it likely it should be so: it was only incidentally that 
it did mark it, and the registered number of foot-race victors 
showed the.number of Olympic periods which had passed since 
the register had been begun”). 

The beginning of Olympiadic dating, then, was simply the 
numbering the Olympiads according to the registered victors, 
and calling the one associated with the earliest preserved 
name the first Olympiad: and then transferring events from the 


from Plutarch (Nicias, 1). Nor, accord- 
ing to Polybius, did he follow his own 
rule of truth. 

% The mention, in contemporary his- 
tory, of the celebration of the Olympic 
games, as a fact in a particular year, 
(generally too with the name of the foot- 
race, or occasionally pancratiac, victor, 
by which the Olympiad is identified, and 
which makes it a regular eponymous 
dating), occurs for instance in Thucydi- 
des (the numeric mention of them in 
Xenophon, as Hell. 1. 2, being an ad- 
mitted interpolation); and such waa 
probably an additional reason to make 
Timzeus use that way of reckoning. 
What he did, Polybius tells us, was 
the reducing, by a careful compari- 
son, all the other eponymous Grecian 
reckonings, to which events had, by 
those who recorded them, been referred, 
to Olympiadic, and perhaps to kings of 

Whether, however, it was he 
who first exhibited the Olympiads nu- 
merically, that is, distinguished particu- 
lar Olympiads by their number, instead 


of by the victor in them, does not seem 
to appear. But the number, for long 
after him, did not quite thrust out the 
name: for a very long time the full 
Grecian dating for past history was, by 
the number of the Olympiad, the name 
of the victor, and the archon at Athens, 
all together. 

41 The hazard of transferring epony- 
mous reckoning into numeric is, that we 
never can be certain but that in some 
year some extraordinary event may have 
interrupted the course, and a year or 
perhaps more have no name to it. There 
was danger of confusion at least in three 
Olympiads, which were called dvoduprl- 
ades by the Eleans, in consequence of 
disputes about the presidency. (See Pau- 
san. 6. 22.2.) The registers or extra- 
neous history may indicate this, and 
where it is known there is no harm : but 
of course in early times they also may 
not. And even if it is known, it is pos- 
sible that the reckoning, as a general 
one, may become confused through peo- 
ple not thinking of it. 
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various particular reckonings to this general one, and refer- 
ring contemporary events to that. The succession of earlier 
Olympiads is in no sense established to have been a contem- 
porary reckoning, like the years of Nabonassar, nor is the first 
Olympiad necessarily anything more than a fixed point to date 
from, assumed long after: it is perfectly possible that the 
Olympic registers which Hippias, and afterwards Timeeus and 
Eratosthenes, collected, may have been for the earlier parts of 
them all a forgery, and it is very little consequence to chronology 
whether they were or not, for no early events of any importance 
were contemporaneously assigned to them”: they would have 
made as good a way of dating for Timeseus if he had invented 
them himself, except that the opinion of their genuineness was 
necessary for the current adoption of the way of dating by them. 
Nor is it very certain whether the first Olympiad represents 
any historical event, such as the establishment or restoration 
of the games, or whether Corcebus was merely the earliest vic- 
_ tor’s name preserved: for chronology, the matter is of no con: 
sequence”, 
_ Eratosthenes, as has been mentioned, improved and rectified 
the Olympiadic dating of Timeeus, and it became the regular 
recognized literary reckoning for Greeks in all parts of the 
world, and continued so for many centuries. But the current 
reckonings in Greece were still kept in the old individual and 
eponymous ways, while for Greeks away from Greece, as at 
Alexandria, who would date histories in Olympiads, the current 


33 Tt is but seldom that, as in the neither they nor the moderns have been 


case of Pheidon, (Ol. 8) Olympiac his- 
tory is connected with general. 

33 There is probably very little doubt 
but that the registers are genuine, but 
when we attempt to connect with the 
beginning of them any fact of greater 
historic importance than that Corcebus 
was the victor, what difficulties we fall 
into may be seen in Clinton, F. H. 1. 
142. The Greeks in a general way con- 
sidered the 1st Olympiad, or that of 
Corcebus, to represent what they called 
the re-establishment of the games by 
Iphitus, but as a matter of accurate 
chronology, Iphitus is a person whom 


able to lay hold of and fix ; and Clinton 
has been obliged to resort to the last 
expedient of chronologers, that of dou- 
bling him. Happily, however, the regis- 
tral epoch of Corcebus was independent 
of Iphitus, though otherwise most unim- 
portant ; but in reality it was just its 
own unimportance, and its association 
at the same time with what was import- 
tant, that gave it its value. Scaliger, 
whose feelings are hurt by the Christian 
era resting on a misdate, lays a trap for 
himself by needlessly calling the Olym- 
piads Olympiades Iphitese. (See for inst. 
De Em. Temp. 5. 383.) 
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dating would be according to some other reckoning such as 
those already alluded to, 

Eratosthenes however chronologized far back before the first 
Olympiad, and fixed various epochs to date pre-Olympiadic 
events from. One famous one was that of the Trojan war: and 
it certainly is rather a pity, while epochs were being fixed, that 
this was not taken for a fixed point for annual Grecian dating, 
instead of the first Olympiad for Olympiadic™. As was before 
observed about the firgt Olympiad, it is no sort of consequence 
what the fixed point is suggested by or represents, or whether it 
represents anything, except that it must be supposed to represent 
something much in men’s thoughts and of general interest; the 
Trojan war would have exactly suited for this. And the advan- 
tage of dating from it would have been, that according to Roman 
ideas of early history, it would have answered as well for Roman 
dating as for Greek*®, The Trojan war was the starting-point of 
Roman traditional history, more even than of Greek; Cato, in 
computing the foundation of the city, found and represented it to 
be so many years icrepotcay ray "Traxdv*®: his countrymen might 
have'contented themselves with the Trojan epoch, which they 
thus used; for the date of the Roman they found very hard to 
settle. 

Timeeus may be called in some sense the originator of Roman, 
as well as of Greek, epochal dating: for it was he who apparently, 
to the best of Dionysius’ knowledge, first fixed the time of the 
foundation of the city, and synchronizing it as he did with that 
of Carthage, in a year not long before the beginning of the 
Olympiads, he probably considered the common epoch of the two 
cities as the beginning of a supposed Western Period, like his 
Grecian Olympiadic. The Romans however afterwards reckoned 
the origin of their city much later, though they could not fix it 


%4 There is strong reason against such 
an epoch as this in the fact, that though 
Eratosthenes’ fixing of the time was 
the one generally allowed, yet still there 
were others, and especially Herodotus 
considered it earlier (See Grote, H. G. 
m. p. 76, 77.) But in the mythical 
character of the epoch there is no rea- 
son against it, for the foundation of 
Rome by Romulus is quite as mythical, 
and both Greeks and Romans believed 


quite as much in the reality of the Tro- 
jan war as the Romans in that of Ro- 
mulus. 

*5 Niebuhr says (H. R. 1. p. 250), 
‘For Greece the method devised by 
Eratosthenes, of reckoning from the fall 
of Troy to indicate relative dates, was a 
happy thought.” He might have said 
more. 

3% Dion. A. R. 1. 74, and Nieb. H. 
R. 1. 267. 
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exactly: one date, that of Varro, was the most popular, and the 
most generally received; and this, still in some respects it would 
appear in imitation of the Olympiads, became, for writers in the 
later years of Rome, in some degree, though never much, a 
systematic epochal reckoning. 

But in all ages of Rome, from the first consular times till the 
last imperial days, the eponymous reckoning by consuls, was the 
regular one, both for literature and civil or current dating, and 
the dating by years of the city took but-very slight hold. This 
latter was probably, as has been said, suggested by the Olym- 
piads, and was used concurrently with them by writers of the 
Greeco-Roman period, who wrote for the whole world, such as: 
Pliny; and much trouble then would have been saved if Greeks — 
and Romans had had a common, instead of only a cognate, 
epoch. But however much the conquest of the East brought 
Orontes to Tiber, and ruined old Rome, and grafted an Eastern 
despotism on Roman names and institutions, as it had done 
before on Macedonian, yet the great name of the city of Rome, 
and of Roman magistrates, never lost its honour; and the Romans 
kept on their eponymous city reckoning without its being super- 
seded by years of the emperors or years of any epoch, till consuls 
came quite to an end”’, 

We are now arrived, by way of the West, at the same point 
which we had before reached by way of the East; the establish- 
ment of the Roman dominion over the world, which finished the 
bringing of the East and West together, and made civilization 
one. 

The opening of the Roman rule” in Syria and Egypt was 
accompanied with the usual change of dynastial reckoning, 
which has been spoken of before, and the new reckoning obtained 


3” On the later periods and end of 
the consulship, see Gibbon, D. and F. 
©. 17, towards the beginning, and c. 40, 
end. 

38 The Roman conquest of Syria was 
declared and considered to be an esta- 
blishment of ad’rovoyla in the cities as 
distinguished from their previous state 
of servitude, and various epochs of ad- 
Tovoula, according to the time at which 
they came under the Romans, were 
Marked and kept in different cities. 


Hence arose in Asia as great a variety 
of city epochs, or of particular numeric 
dating, as there has been in free Greece 
of eponymous. See on this (quoted by 
Norisius, Ep. 8. M. preface) the order 
of Justinian that the Roman date of 
the Consul and Indiction should always 
precede the particular city date: and 


the extract from Euseb. Chron. where ° 


he dates one year by the different epochs 
of five different cities: Antioch, Tyre, 
Laodicea, Edessa, and Ascalon. 
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the name in the one case of years of Antioch™®, in the other of 
years of Actium or of Augustus. But the political Romanization 
of the world was accompanied by an event, which, in matters of 
time, was of far more consequence than any change of dynasty. 
This was the commencement of measuring time by Julian years. 
The years of Italy and of Greece had consisted of lunar 
months, which by various devices and cycles of omission and 
intercalation had been kept correspondent with the seasons, and 
made to compose, in a rough way, solar, or if we like to call 
them so, luni-solar years®, This of course had required a coin- 
plicated calendarian reckoning, which had been treated scien- 
tifically by the Greeks, and managed tolerably well; but having 
been made a matter of aristocratical and priestly privilege at 
Rome, had gone there all wrong, so that the years were out 
of their place as to the seasons, and all in confusion. In Egypt 
the years were simply solar, and the months divisions of the 
year*!; but since the year was reckoned of 365 days only, and 
no intercalation was used, the neglected quarter of a day accu- 
mulated and made the year move round through the seasons, 
till, in the famous Egyptian period of 1461 years each point in it 
moved through them all and came back to its previous position 
- again®?; Ceesar’s reform, directed by Sosigenes, an astronomer of 
Alexandria, was to fix the Egyptian solar year as he thought he 
would do by intercalating a day every four years to make up for 
the neglected quarter, and then to introduce it at Rome instead 
of the year of lunar months, with its complicated intercalations. 
This reform, in which the imperial dominion of the West was 


% There was a wavering m these the science of cyclology, or calendar 


years of Antioch, as to reckoning them 
from the battle of Actium, or appa- 
rently from the presence of Julius Ceasar 
at Antioch, 17 years before. The usual 
confusion about dynastial epochs was 
perhaps involved with that from the 
change of year. 

30 Tt is difficult to use correct lan- 
guage in this matter, for properly all 
months belong to the moon, and years 
to the sun, but these two luminaries, 
chrononomically, get on very badly toge- 
ther, and the business of keeping them 
in harmony gives full employment to 


making. By a simple solar year is meant 
here a year of months in which there is 
no longer any consideration of the revo- 
lutions of the moon, as a simple lunar 
year would be one, like the modern 
Arab one, in which there was none of 
those of the sun: in either case one of 
the luminaries has turned out the other. 

31 That is 12 months of 30 days, 
and 5 pagomen, or érayéueva days, to 
which for the fixing of the year, the 
quadriennial 6th was afterwards added. 

83 1461 Egyptian years being only 
1460 solar revolutions. 
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used to give effect to the science of the East, is one of the noblest 
and best results of the Roman empire. 

The effect of the reformed annual measurement was different 
in different parts of the world. In Egypt the months, retaining 
their old names and natures, only became fixed by the quad- 
riennial intercalation of a day at the end of the year*, (as far, 
that is, as the Julian year was fixed). In Greece a great con- 
fusion arose between the Julian reckoning and the old; and the 
Attic lunar months, for instance, gradually went out of use, after 
having passed through a period in which their names were used 
yery irregularly, sometimes out of their order*‘, and sometimes 
to represent months similar to the Roman, or our present ones. 
But in the countries which were but imperfectly civilized at the 
time of the Roman conquest, such for instance as Spain, there is 
reason to believe that the introduction of the Julian year was 
the first beginning of an effective reckoning of time at all: and 
that it became an epoch, from which the series of years thus 
measured was counted. Such is Voss’s® view of the origin of 
the famous Spanish reckoning of time in which the years were 
called ‘era 1,’ ‘ era 2,’ ‘era 50,’ &c.*, and from which our word ‘era,’ 
now, to the confusion of thought, used so generally, has been 
derived. If it is really a Hispano-Roman reckoning, this is a 
more probable account of its origin than the supposition of its 
being, like the reckonings in the East, a dynastial reckoning from 
the establishment of the Roman empire: for there seems no 
reason why there alone in the West such a reckoning should 
arise3’, In the opinion of some, however, it is not a Roman 


83 As to how early, or how effec- 


tually this was done, see Clinton, F. H. Nativity. 


is probably from a different date of the 


Vol. 11. p. 328. 

% The relative precedency of Me- 
macterion and Pyanepsion seems even 
yet hardly to be fixed. See Clinton, 
ubi sup. 

85 Etymol. L. L. ad v. (referred to 
by Ideler, ubi inf.) 

6 It is hardly correct in Niebuhr 
(H. R. 1. p. 258) to describe this as ‘‘the 
Spanish era from the battle of Actium.” 
Its epoch was in B.0. 38, seven years 
before it. There is a quotation in Du- 
cange marking it as 28 B.0., but this 


87 Unless we can suppose thé pre- 
vious Orientalization of Spain by way of 
Africa, to have had any thing to do 
with it. Ideler, who collects (Handb. 
der Chron. 11. p. 426), the various deri- 
vations of the word which have been 
proposed, seems to have a strong hanker- 
ing after the Arabic one, only that the 
use of the word long before the Arabian 
occupation of Spain excludes it. If the 
derivation is really in itself probable, it 
is to be remembered, that the Carthagi- 
nian conquest of Spain was a previous 
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but a Gothic reckoning, and did not exist in Spain before it was 
possessed by the Goths: and era is only the word year. Be this 
as it may, it was employed very extensively and most usefully in 
Spain and the South of France for many centuries, beginning so 
far as we know with the 6th A. D., both for current and literary 
dating ; and Isidore, who dated by it a chronicle, and published 
besides an elaborate book of Origines or Etymologies, explained 
the word ‘sera’ to be Latin, meaning taxing, and deduced the 
epoch from some great survey and change of arrangement at 
the time of its commencement: whether this was the introduc- 
tion of the Julian reckoning or not we cannot say. 

Nearly simultaneous with the general establishment of the 
Roman dominion occurred the great event of the history of our 
globe, the origin of Christianity. 

This had a tendency to cause new systems of dating in 
three ways. 

The first was owing to the general interest which through it 
began to be taken in the chronology and history of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which had now flowed, by means of the Septuagint, 
into the general current of Greek literature®*. The far reach 
backward and elaborate chronological detail of the Hebrew 
history both made a great impression on men’s imaginations, 
and also were of singular value to the Christians in their general 
line of argument then against Paganism, in which they en- 
deavoured to shew that all that there was excellent in the Greek 
philosophy, which their opponents set against the Scriptures, 
had flowed in some way or other from the writers of the Scrip- 


Moorish occupation 1000 years before 
the modern one, and that we have no 
reason to suppose the languages to have 
been radically different. The era or 
reckoning might have been either a date 
of Carthage itself or a date of the con- 
quest by it, and of the organization and 
settling of tribute then: such a reckoning 
might easily change, at a reorganization 
and new settlement under Augustus, 
into a dynastial dating bearing the 
same general name. Isidore may have 
been right as to the word meaning set- 
tlement or taxation, though wrong in 
the way he made it mean so. If the 


Vou. I. March, 1854. 


reckoning is to be supposed a Gothic 
one, it is almost worth considering whe- 
ther it may not be a mistaken date from 
the beginning of Christianity, or the 
Incarnation, and the taxing mean the 
famous survey with which that is asso- 
ciated. Some reckonings of the birth 
of Christ carried it nearly as far back. 
No satisfactory Gothic reason can be 
given for it. 

88 This interest was not connected 
in its origin with Christianity, though 
Christianity greatly increased it. Jose- 
phus led the way which Julius Africa- 
nus, Eusebius, and others, followed. 
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tures themselves. As Eratosthenes therefore had done for the 
earlier traditional events of Greek history, Eusebius and the 
Christian chronologers tried to fix the epochs of the recorded 
Scripture events, the Exodus, the birth of Abraham, the creation 
of the world®, &c. Any one of these would have made a good 
epoch for dating from, if it could but have come’ into general 
use: but unhappily, there was so much difference between the 
chronological numbers in the Hebrew, the Samaritan and the 
Septuagint accounts, as well as so much difficulty in the chro- 
nology itself, that no uniform epoch or dating could be esta- 
blished*°, 

The second way in which Christianity tended to produce 
new dating was in the revival, after for a time the Julian year- 
measurement had superseded the necessity for them, of the 
calendarian or cyclical arrangements with all the trouble con- 
sequent on them, owing to the adoption of the Jewish or lunar 
reckoning for the fixing of the great Christian festival of 
Easter. The parts of Meton and Calippus had to be acted 
again by Christian Fathers, as we shall shortly see, and elaborate 
Paschal Cycles or Calendars were framed, and much used through 
the middle ages, for a way both of current and literary dating 
the most cumbrous of all, which may be called Calendar 
dating “!, particularizing the year, that is, by its cyclical inci- 
dents, so that on looking at the Calendar, what year it was 
might be found. To this we shall have to return. 

The last way in which Christianity tended to new dating was 


89 Eusebius’s epoch of Abraham, 
whom he made contemporary with Se- 
miramis, would have been an admirable 
starting-point to count history from, if 
any body had luckily set it on foot as 
such, which, considering the vast influ- 
ence and popularity of Eusebius’s chro- 
nicle, might very well have been done. 
It would have set off sacred and profane 
history together, as the Trojan war 
Greek and Roman, leaving very little 
to be pre-epochally marked. Eusebius 
(and Jerome his interpreter) seems to 
have no idea of marking time backwards 
in detail, like our present retrograde 
dating. He mounts by a few vigorous 
leaps, as well as he can, up the stream of 


time to an epoch, and then particula- 
rizes events as he leisurely descends. 

40 One mundane era however, called 
by Gibbon (c. 40 note, end,) that of 
Julius Africanus, but shewn by Ideler 
to be slightly different from it, reckon- 
ing the creation at 5508 B.C. is still or 
has been till lately, the reckoning in use 
among the Greeks. It began to prevail 
in the 7th century, and appears in the 
Paschal Chronicle. 

41 Calendar or cyclical dating seems 
never to have been used in the ancient 
times except for the recording of astro- 
nomical observations, for which it was 
fitted. 
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through the consideration of the age of Christianity itself coming 
to occupy the minds of men. Many things made it do this. It 
began, as the Civitas Dei, in some measure to fill the place in 
men’s thoughts which the greatness of Rome itself had filled, 
now that Rome was plainly coming to an end: on the other 
hand, its opponents had various prophecies of Sibyls, &c. to the 
effect that the duration of Christianity should be for a certain 
fixed time only, and then it should perish. The age of Christi- 
anity was at that time generally reckoned from the death of 
Christ, or from his ascension, which were considered its origin, 
and became as such to a certain degree, epochs for historic 
dating, especially in the East: but they do not seem ever to 
have come into any very general use. 

Still however, independent of Christianity, the course of new 
dynastial epochs went on, and one such established itself in 
Egypt from the accession of Diocletian‘*, which had very much 
the character of a reorganization of the Empire on a new basis 
after a succession of short anarchic reigns: the new basis having 
little to do with Rome. Not long after, a new and more extra- 
ordinary way of dating began in general through the Roman 
Empire, which may be called in general a new dynastial reckon- 
ing, though different from any previous: the dating by years of 
the Indiction. This was particularizing any year to be marked 
by its place in a cycle of 15, which cycle, having begun at a 
given year, was continually repeated: the cycles were not 
counted, in which case the reckoning would have been a sort of 
Christian Olympiads, but only the place of the year in its cycle, 
so that the reckoning was of no use, except concurrently with 
others, as one note of the year out of many. It was used, 
together with calendarian and other notes of the years, very 
largely for a long time: it is supposed to have been originally a 
civil period, the interval of surveys for taxation: and since it 
took its rise in the time of Constantine, it may be supposed a 
peculiar form of dynastial reckoning connected with that same 
reorganization, so to call it, of the empire, which we have 
already noticed‘, 

- In the last struggles then of the old empire and society, a 


42 On the nature of this epoch, and and Ideler, H. der Chr. 1. 161 and =, 
whether it was a Christian or general 232. 
one, see Scal. de Em. Temp. 494 &c. 43 Rome keeps up one memorial of 
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great variety of reckonings were in use: we have now to see 
what sort of reckoning established itself, as a new society, 
formed from barbarianism, took the place of the old. 

The calendarian or cyclical investigations which have been 
spoken of, were what then brought the course of years before 
people most prominently. At the council of Nice, the charge 
of taking care of the Easter cycles had been committed to the 
bishops of Alexandria, as the special abode of astronomy and 
science: but the jealousies at this time rife between the East 
and the West, caused a continual. disputing about them. In 
many of the years in the 5th century A. D., Easter was celebrated 
on a different day at Rome and at Alexandria. Cyril, Bishop 
of Alexandria, constructed a cycle or calendar of 95 years 
(5x19) for the determination of Easter, and made this cycle 
to begin in what he called the 152d year of Diocletian, ac- 
cording to the then Alexandrian reckoning: at Rome however, 
his calendar was not admitted. But in the year 525 A. D., when 
Cyril’s cycle was nearly run out, Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman 
abbot, made an effort to reconcile, as to the Calendar, the East 
and West, and to procure the admission of Cyril's cycle, with 
some modifications, during its second repetition, at Rome. In 
republishing the Cycle for this purpose, he altered the way of 
marking the years of it from the years of Diocletian, which was 
an Egyptian reckoning not usual or understood at Rome, and 
one moreover, as he himself mentions, likely to be most un- 
grateful for a Christian calendar on account of the odious 
memory of that persecutor: and the way of reckoning which he 
adopted instead of it, was from the epoch, as he fixed it, of the 
Incarnation or Birth of our Blessed Lord. The reasons why he 
chose the Incarnation, rather than the Death or Resurrection of 
our Lord to count from (considering that the origin of Christi- 
anity was at that time associated rather with these last), were, 
there can be but little doubt, cyclical, as well as the occasion 
on which he thus first used the epoch; but the discussion of 
them, though most interesting, is too long for this place. He 
designated then the year in which the Cyrillian cycle was to 
begin its second repetition as the year 532 after the Incarnation 


its old empire in this reckoning, which Gibbon, Dec. and Fall, c. 17, near the 
is still in use in the Papal Court. (See end). 
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of our Lord: and hence he has always been called the originator 
of our way of dating, though it does not appear that he con- 
templated any literary or historical use of it. 

The real difficulty of choosing a fixed point to date from in 
times in any degree early or distant lies in this, that it is neces- 
sary in order to its adoption, that it should be a point of general 
interest, and therefore probably of historical importance: and if 
it is this, so as to be worth historical accuracy about, its own 
date is likely to be very much disputed. In this lay the ad- 
vantage of Timeeus’s choosing as he did, namely, that no great 
historical event was concerned with the first Olympiad; and the 
disadvantage of Dionysius’s, that the event which he chose as his 
- epoch is one the exact time of which, within a limited period of 
years, was in his time and has been since itself much disputed. 
It was this which was for a long time the great hindrance to 
the adoption of the Dionysian epoch in the more central parts of 
Christendom, even after it had, as we shall see, come into con- 
siderable use in the remote parts, where the new and therefore 
less critical and careful society was more predominant. Scaliger, 
at what we may call the revival of chronology, expresses indig- 
nation at Dionysius, and wishes to change the whole system. 
even of modern reckoning“. 

This epochal realism“ is surely most unreasonable. An epoch 
for dating is a fixed point of time, associated with some event of 
general interest, from which it takes its name and which makes 
it known and gives it currency: but the fixing of the epoch and 
the finding it depends upon the use of it, and not the least upon 
the event which first suggested it and which remains merely as 
a name. The signature A.D. means now so many years and 


“ I should myself be disposed to 
rank Dionysius, in so far as it is to be 
considered he who through various acci- 
dents and chances, has supplied us at 
last with an almost universally recog- 
nized epoch, as one of the greatest bene- 
factors which the human race and its 
history have had, Scaliger looks upon 
him as an arch-deceiver: “‘ pessime de 
posteritate meritus est, cui persuaserit 
annos Christi uno minus putare, quam 
omnes, qui ante eum scripserant, sen- 


sissent.” At present the birth of Christ 
is usually understood to have taken 
place 4 years, by Ideler 6, before our 
epoch. But the shaking loose of the 
fact from the conventional epoch is the 
best way to the determination of the 
truth about the fact, if we are anxious 
for that. 

45 The best way to satisfy it would 
be to consider the signature A. D. to re- 
present, as perhaps it does, Anno Dio» 
nysiano instead of Anno Domini, — 
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months distant from a point of time which is distant from us 
1853 complete years and a few weeks; we call that point the 
epoch of the birth of Christ because‘ Dionysius considered it to 
be such, and it must have a name of some sort: and the actual 
birth of Christ, whenever it did occur, say four years before, is 
at least so near that no practical error of thought can arise from 
the name. It is very unlikely that in any case epochs, unless 
they are dynastial epochs adopted contemporaneously for current 
dating, should represent the proper time of an event as they 
profess to do. A historical epoch is assumed for the purpose 
of building upon it a system of chronology, and then this sys- 
tem is almost sure to fix the time of the event which suggested 
the epoch, more accurately than it was known when the epoch 
was assumed: epochs, historically, are only a convenient assump- 
tion, representing in common language a great event, and in 
accurate language a fixed point of time somewhere near it, from 
which years are counted. 

The associating by Dionysius of the epoch of the Incarnation 
with his Paschal cycle was likely to make it generally known, 
because that cycle came into general use: but the first person 
who made it a historical epoch was a countryman of our own, 
Bede. 

In the Northern parts of the old Roman empire there was 
no regular reckoning such as the era above mentioned furnished 
to Spain and the South of France. Bede for his history had to 
adopt one: he might have introduced the era, which must have 
been known to him and of which he perhaps saw the con- 
venience in Isidore, into the North, or he might have adopted 
some Christian reckoning, such as were in use at Constantin- 
ople in his time and the century before, from the Resurrection 
or Ascension. But he was a calendarian philosopher as well as 
a historian, and well acquainted therefore with the Dionysian | 
reckoning, and this was the epoch he chose to adopt. After 
him it became by degrees widely spread both for current and 
historic dating, last of all however, as has been said, at Rome: 
the era gave place to it, and then the complicated calendarian 
dating of the middle ages, till finally the present simple plan 
_ became universal. 

On the adoption however of this way of dating there came 
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the question, how the times before the epoch of our Lord’s 
Incarnation were to be chronologically exhibited. There were 
three. ways of doing it. 

The first and most natural, was to adopt some sort of mun- 
dane epoch, or year of the world, and this is what the medizval 
chroniclers did, and chronological tables, till about the middle 
of the 17th century, exhibited this. But there was the same 
difficulty again that there had been in the earlier times of 
Christianity: the chronology was so difficult and uncertain, that 
no generally recognized epoch could be adopted. 

About the 16th century began the plan of counting back- 
wards from the year of the birth of Christ, and representing the 
earlier history so. This may be considered the common way 
now, and is what most chronologers and calculators best ap- 
prove of. 

With the idea however of making the dates more classical 
and the history more apparently real, several modern investiga- 
tors of ancient history have preferred dating by the ancient 
epochs, Olympiads for instance, and years of Rome: Niebuhr 
is a strong partisan of the adoption of different epochs, accord- 
ing to the country whose history is being written. 

There should be mentioned here also the only attempt I 
believe which has been made of the kind, that by Scaliger, to 
introduce a general mathematically determined period which 
should include and serve as a frame for all history; for this 
purpose he calculated what he called the Julian period, and 
recommended the conversion of all dates into it, 

Let us now examine a little the advantage and disadvantages 
of these various methods. 

First of all, since every historical epoch is an insecure as- 
sumption, only fixed by the use of it, and always liable to have 
its apparent foundations shaken by more accurate chronological 
knowledge, it is highly desirable that there should be but one of 
them, and that we should abstain from assuming others, or at 


48 It is the Victorian or great Pas- 
chal cycle of §32 years multiplied into 
the number of years in the Indiction 
(15), and the period made to begin, for 
chrononomical reasons beyond our pre- 


Sent consideration, in the year 4713 B.C. - 


(Scal. de Em. Temp. 359). It is hard to 


see that there is any Aistorical advantage 
in it, other than distinctness, for it is as 
conventional as the most misnamed his- 
torical epoch, the Indiction being a mere 
civil arbitrary arrangement: but it has 
been in extensive use among the earlier 
scientific chronologers. 
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least make them dependent upon that. This applies very much to 
any dating from a supposed epoch of the creation: besides that 
it is undesirable to attempt to assume an absolutely initial epoch, 
especially when, as is practically the case, the series of years for 
so long a time will have no events or very few to be referred to 
it, and the part where it is wanted and employed will be the part 
far advanced in it, with uselessly large numbers. But what is 
the greatest objection to more than one epoch is, that the use 
of more divides history into separate series or parts, whereas it 
is a great part of the use of a good chronology to compare 
and bring it: together: time itself is a simple progression, and 
the measure of time which we apply to history should be, if 
possible, simple and uniform also. 

Much of this applies in the same way to the dating of the 
history of nations by what we consider their own national: epochs, 
which destroys the simplicity of history, and renders it much 
more difficult to have such a general and comparative conception 
of it as shall be fit to deduce laws from, or found any scientific 
conclusions upon: while at the same time it is quite a delusion 
to imagine that in this way we are at all making the history 
more real, or doing in any respect what the Greeks and Romans, 
for instance, did themselves. Olympiads and years of Rome 
were both of them, for the greater part of the history of the 
two countries, ways of reckoning applied to it by chroniclers 
after it was past and cold, just as we may apply any way of 
reckoning we please now: if we want to have the living con- 
temporaneous marking of the time we must have well up the 
lists of archons and consuls, and associate the events with them. 
We have an idea of a modern century as a sort of real thing, to 
which we refer any events of history, in whatever country, taking 
place in it, and which brings them into a sort of relation with 
each other: any conception of this kind is quite destroyed by 
the idea of centuries of Rome to which only Roman events are 
to be referred, while we are to refer Greek to centuries of 
Olympiads; and the ancient world, which was as much one and 
a whole as the modern, is divided to us into a number of frag- 
mentary periods, of which themselves in consequence our idea 
can be but very insufficient. 

It was said above that it is undesirable to try to fix an abso- 
lutely initial epoch, because we shall either be in danger of 
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events running beyond it and destroying its initialness, or else 
we shall probably, before any quantity of events begins, have 
a long line of useless numbers, while the numbers we have 
actually to count events in are large and awkward*’. Supposing 
then an epoch in the middle of events, how are the pre-epochal 
years to be marked? The most natural and ready way is by 
previous epochs, as for instance, the Greeks were disposed to 
count pre-Olympiadic events from the war of Troy: but there 
is a disadvantage, as has been said, in having more than one 
independent epoch, if it can be otherwise. Another way is by 
retrograde reckoning: this was in use to a very limited degree, 
in regard of ancient epochs ‘*; it was in use also, as Mr Clinton in 
defending it has pointed out, in the form of a reckoning from 
the time of composition, independent of any epoch, in various 
chronicles, of which a notable instance is the Parian. But first, 
this reckoning péyp: éuev, of the distance of events from ourselves, 
or of how long ago they happened, which is in fact the natural 
chronology of unchronological people, is a very different thing 
from a systematic historical backward dating from an epoch: 
and next, a list of events unconnected with each other, and only 
stowed eacli, as in a museum, in its chronological place, which is 
what the Parian and such chronicles are, is not a history*, and 
the date of each event is an independent fact, with very little 
reference to a stream or course. ‘The most remarkable instance 
of retrograde dating is the history of Velleius Paterculus, in 
which, considering apparently that consular dating was not 


47 Gibbon’s note (D. and F. c. 40, 
end), in which he regrets that we do not, 
like the Greeks at present or till lately, 
use one uniform mundane epoch to date’ 
from, I cordially agree with, both as to 
his idea of the true value of an epoch, 
(‘‘ The period, however arbitrary, is clear 
and convenient”), as to his estimate of 
our present reckoning, (“ our double and 
perplexed method of counting backwards 
. and forwards from the Christian era”) ; 
and as to what he says of the advantage 
of a way of dating which shall help our 
general mental view of history. But I 
cannot think it a point to praise in the 
Greek epoch, that ‘“‘of the 7296 years 
supposed to have elapsed since the crea- 


tion, we shall find 3000 of ignorance 
and darkness, and 2000 either fabulous 
or doubtful,” before we can apply the 
reckoning to history at all. 

48 Orosius, for instance, uses for 
earlier events a backward dating from 
the epoch of Rome. 

49 Besides, it is certainly ‘‘inventis 
frugibus, glande vesci” to go back to the 
Parian chronicle for an example how we 
should exhibit chronology now. The 
Parian chronicle, contemporary with 
Timzeus, exhibits even an ante-Timzan 
reckoning, a dating back from itself, 
like Herodotus and Thucydides, with an 
eponymous reckoning by archons of 
Athens. 
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sufficient, and for some reason, perhaps because it was very little 
in use, not dating by years of Rome, he counted each separate 
date backwards from the consulate of Vinicius, to whom, in the 
yeign of Tiberius, he dedicated his history. The effect is 
absurd. 

Still however, if we have an epoch in the middle of events, 
and no other epoch independent. of it, we must to a certain 
degree have retrograde dating: the only thing is, we ought not to 
have it in such a way as to make as it were the actual course 
of events run backwards, and to go counter to every sub-reck- 
oning which comes in our way and has to be involved in our 
narration, so that the years for instance of a man’s life become 
more as the date expressing them becomes less, and so for 
others. Such a way of reckoning, and our present reckoning 
B.C. is such, is only fit for history written backwards from effect 
to cause or occasion, as we may well conceive it written, like 
the house that Jack built; as if we went in the order of shewing 
how the battle of Chzeronea destroyed the supremacy of the 
Thebans which they had won at the battle of Leuctra, which 
again destroyed that of the Spartans which they had won at 
gospotamoi, which again destroyed that of the Athenians 
which they had won at CEnophyta or in consequence of Salamis, 
and so forth: retrograde dating will do very well for retrogres- 
sive history. But if we want history to be a transcript of life and 
action, and dating to be a help to history and to our conception 
of it as such a transcript, then, as we talk of the world going on 
and one event following another, our chronology must move as 
the events do: or else it is no help, but a horrible clog, to our 
living conception of them. 

An inter-eventual epoch, like the Dionysian epoch of the 
Incarnation, perfectly arbitrary till fixed by usage, and which 
then ought to be considered, by all who care for historical con- 
venience, absolutely inviglable, is, it will be said, like the assumed 
meridian which you reckon longitudes from in geography, sup- 
posing one such meridian absolutely fixed by usage, and sup- 
‘posing you could not reckon round to it again: you must count 
A.D. and B.C. as you count E. and W. longitude. But there is 
this difference, that there is no reason why you should count 
longitude Eastwards rather than Westwards, and there is a very 
great reason why you should count time downwards from a be- 
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ginning, and not upwards from an end. The epoch is more like 
noon in the day, which is the fixed point of measurement of 
time, and in regard to which we speak of the forenoon and the 
afternoon; but we do not count the forenoon backwards as we 
count the afternoon forwards; we count the forenoon forwards 
from an assumed point twelve hours back from the noon, or twelve 
hours ahead of a previous noon: and nine o’clock in the forenoon 
does not mean nine hours before noon, but nine hours past out of 
the twelve before it. A retrograde counting of time is so unlike 
life and reality, that we cannot possibly use it in practice: we 
are accustomed to call the Roman reckoning of days in the 
month the most awkward proceeding that human wit could have 
devised™; surely then, as the whole tendency of history now is 
to get more lifelike, it is time we should banish from it the con- 
tinuous retrograde reckoning. 

No violent change in the way of reckoning is possible for a 
historian, nor if possible, would it be desirable: and it is one 
enormous advantage for history as it is written now, that there 
is one sort of dating both for literature and for current life, and 
not, as in Greek history after Timzeus, Olympiads for the learned 
and all sorts of eponyms for the vulgar. Any sort therefore of 
change of reckoning into a philosophical period, as Scaliger 
proposed, would be impracticable: modern and current dating 
could not be reduced to it; and it is of more consequence for 
history that the dating of ancient history should be like, or in 
relation to that of modern, than that it should be exhibited in 
a shape astronomically perfect. But it surely might be possible, 
with very httle change in the dating of ancient history, and only. 
such a change as would make it more harmonize with the dating 
of modern, to preserve the reference of the dating of pre. 
Christian history to the epoch we date from, and yet to make 
the dating run substantially forward, as life and action do: let 
us see how this might be done. 

All that seems necessary is to change what we may call the 
unit of retrogression. It is now the years we count backwards, 

6 The Athenian backward reckon- numbers répresented, so to call it, the 
ing, in which during the last ten days of waning moon; but supposing the Ro- 
a month supposed to correspond with man months to have been once a similar 
the moon, the numbers became smaller reckoning, it is hard to see any meaning 


as the month went on, if not very rea- _in the retrogression before the Ides. 
sonable, is at least. pictureeque, and the 
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and the months and days in each year are counted forwards in 
the natural way in which the people who acted in them counted 
them: years are therefore the present retrogressive unit. Now 
the word century for 100 years is a very common word among 
us, and a most useful and vivid idea, wonderfully helping our 
historical conception: the word chiliad for 1000 years would, 
now that history rather tends to enlarge its temporal dimensions, 
and we are endeavouring, for the purpose of finding laws of it 
and making it a science, to. conceive it in large portions, be 
equally real and useful. And if we made chiliads the retrogres- 
sive unit for pre-Christian dating, and counted the years forward 
in each chiliad, we should have all the advantages which arise 
from having only one arbitrary independent epoch, and none 
of the disadvantages which arise from continuous retrograde 
dating. All the positive ancient chronology which we have at 
present, independent of the Sacred Writings and of any Assy- 
rian and Egyptian discoveries, would come within the last chi- 
liad, and the dating of it would run straightforward. It is as 
if we assumed a possible succession of sub-epochs, each of 
them fixed by being 1000, 2000, &c. complete solar years 
distant in previous time from the fixed point or epochal night 
which marks our era, the yesterday of which was Dec. 31, B.C. 1 
(retrograde) and the morrow of which was Jan. 1, A. D. 1. 

The signature of such a way of dating would not be difficult. 
I would propose to write the retrograding chiliads in Roman 
numerals, and the progressive years of the chiliad in common 
ones: and then to prefix A.C. where we wish fully to mark it: 
the signature then A. C. I. 500 (for instance) might be supposed 
to mark either ‘ Ante Christum I. 500,’ or ‘ Anno Chiliadis Primee 
500.’ But supposing any general use of dating such as this, the 
signature would be commonly no more necessary than it is for 
dates A. D.: we might talk of the battle of Salamis having been 
in I, 521, five hundred and twenty-one of the 1st Chiliad, which 
we should understand to mean the Ist ancient one (retrograde), 
as easily as of the battle of Pavia having been in 1525, fifteen 
hundred and twenty-five. The Roman numeral stands before the 
epoch as a subtracting figure as IX is one less than 10, and IIX 
2 less than it: the other numerals mark an addition to the time 
signified by this. 

The advantages of such or some such way of dating are these. 
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1. Common retrograde dating B.C. is instantly transferred 
into it by subtracting it (leaving out the thousands, if it is not 
in the Ist Chiliad), from 1000, and adding one for the current 
year: prefixing then, if there were no thousands in the old date, 
the Roman numeral I, if there were, the Roman numeral next 
above the number of them. 

2. It falls in with all other sorts of dating which we have 
to come across, and helps our conception of them, instead of 
running counter to them: thus when we know that the Ist 
Olympiad began in the summer of I. 225, we mentally see the 
Olympiads running parallel to our reckoning and filling the cen- 
turies at the rate of 25 to each, so that each year 25 of a 
century marks another 25th Olympiad past, I. 625 marks the 
end of the 100th, and since the reckoning joins on to our era, 
A. D. 25 the end of the 200th. So for the years of Rome: we 
see them as it were running on two centuries and a half (we 
must add 3 years to their number for the Varronian reckoning, 
or accordingly for the others) behind the chiliadic. 

3. It falls in with modern dating®™!, (as we have just to a 
certain degree seen) and brings the whole of history for us as it 
were into one series: for we see as readily that I. 1000 continues 
to A. D. I, as we see that A.D. 1000 goes on to A.D. 1001. Nor 
is there any real practical difficulty in the passing from one 
‘ancient chiliad to another, supposing, in the course of historical 
discovery, we should have much to do that: the chiliads are 
not so much numbers to us, as great spaces of time before our 
mental eye, and we should count as readily from IT. 1000 to I. 1, 
as again from 1000 to 1001. 

4. It is convertible instantly, if not identical with, any simi- 
lar scheme of dating, any, that is, in which the first year A. D. is 
the first of a chiliad, or which is continuous with modern dating. 
Several such might be imagined: as for instance the calling the 
year 2000 B.C. (retrograde) the commencement of the Historic 
Period, (it is very near Eusebius’s date of the beginning of de- 
tailed history, his epoch of Abraham and Semiramis), and dating 

51 Ancient and modern history would meant, (Paneg. 8), rd wadatd xawis 
probably both be the better if instead of  dteOetv wal wept trav vewor) yeyernue- 
keeping them so apart as we generally vwy dpyalws elreiv, and so in Pliny’s 
do, we could look at them more inone phrase, (Nat. Hist. Introd.), vetustis 


view, and could, after a better fashion novitatem dare, novis auctoritatem. 
than the rhetorical one which Isocrates 
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the two chiliads till the birth of Christ straightforward in. that, 
as we have dated in the two chiliads since: we might then com- 
pare the pre-Christian and the post-Christian periods together, 
and should perhaps find some analogies between them. We shall 
see a wonderful waking up of life and literature in the 15th and 
16th centuries of each, and might put Greek literature alongside 
of modern ones, and perhaps be helped, by such similarity of 
chronological view, in judging respectively of them. We should 
be more conveniently placed for making out how far the Greek 
literature should be considered.a “revival of letters” two chiliads 
before the modern one, or how far a beginning of literature alto- 
gether: whether, in tracing the rude essays of it, we are really 
come to an infancy of the human race, or whether the heroic 
ages are but an earlier chivalry and medivalism, hiding from 
us another civilization they had ruined. 

In concluding this paper, which now at last, however abruptly, 
must be done, I must ask indulgence from the general reader for 
the long notes and references, which yet I fear have not been 
long enough to give him, as I should have wished, ready means 
of testing the general assertions I have been obliged to make: 
and from the mathematical reader, for having said so little on 
the relation of the marking of time to the measuring it. But I 
have wished to make the paper entirely historical, nor, in fact, 
am I capable of making it other: and if I have given the reader 
any clearer notion of the history of past reckoning, or any sug- 
gestion which may help or facilitate his historical studies, I am 


satisfied. 
J. G. 


Though this paper has been already too long, yet as there are 
some observations of Niebuhr’s (H. R. Vol. 1. p. 258, H. and T.) very 
interesting, and taking a different view of the matter, a few remarks on 
them seem required as an appendix. 

Niebuhr is a strong polyepochist, and as much opposed as I am to 
retrograde dating. On the subject of epochal realism or conscientious- 
ness, he is a little either obscure or inconsistent: “for practical purposes 
nothing more is required,” he says, “in an epoch, than that the point it 
begins at should be fixed relatively: the first year even of our own com- 
mon era is notoriously misplaced : only such chronological determinateness 
must not be mistaken for historical certainty.” So far good: but when he 
goes on to define the two things which make an epoch bad, and the three 
which make it good, we have for the bad characters, first backward 
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reckoning, and next, “its bemg mecemarily dependest cm a cuppecnien 
ascertained to be utterly wreeg.” The cappeasica ea which the Chrntiam 
era depends is utterly wrong: bet the observatieus previeusiy queted 
seemed yet to allow it as a goed epoch. 

This, however, is of little comsequeace: Miebebs’s characters of a 
good epoch are of more. The first is, its beime early cncegh to compre- 
hend all really historical events im a forward dating: the second, its 
being applicable to the histery of the uations which come under ik: the 
third, its having a reasom for « which is permanent. On the first, how 
far I agree and how far differ, has beem anid above. The second and 
the third appear to me to be imvolved, for current dating, m the edop- 
tion of the epoch: whatever epoch is used, is practically applicable: for 
historical dating, I cannot enter inte the idea of this applicability, as 
distinct from convenience. So far as it has any meaning, it must be, I 
should think, that we ought to adopt for the exhibiting the history of a 
people, the current dating which was in use among themeelves, by way of 
making the history more real: this historians generally, to a certain degree, 
do: but then, as I have said above, this dating is often not even epochal 
at all, and if it is, surely Mr Cimton’s observation (FP. H. Vol. mz p. xiii.) 
is very wise, “ But still in addition to those particular eras which belong 
to the particular subject, some common measure is wanting by which 
their value can be ascertained and fixed.” 

Nor are Niebuhr’s illustrations of his principle happy: the Spanish 
era, if it was, as he says, “appropriate only so long as the Western empire 
lasted,” was never, so far as we know, used for historical purposes at all, 
(even if it was for others) till after its appropriateness had ceased, and 
the Goths, not the Romans, were masters of Spain: and the giving way 
of it, for convenience sake, to the general usage of other nations, had 
nothing in common with the partial superseding of the epoch of Nabo- 
nassar by the next following dynastial epoch (in the way described above), 
to which Niebuhr likens it. The Spanish era, if it was a dynastial 
reckoning itself, was not superseded by a fresh one, but was supplanted 
by a rival epoch already in use. 

The observation, that “the Olympic era, like Greece, does not sur- 
vive Alexander, except as an empty name, while the era of Nabonassar, 
like Babylon, ceases about the same time altogether,” is one which, in 
any view, is hardly worthy of Niebuhr. By the Olympic era he must 
intend the Olympic games (though even then the assertion has little 
enough of meaning or truth), for the Olympic era as a fact, that is the 
reckoning by Olympiads, did not begin till after Alexander: and that it 
was applicable then in every sense in which an historian need care for 
epochal applicability, we may conclude from the fact that it was gene~ 
rally adopted and long continued. The ceasing altogether of the era of 
Nabonassar about the time of Alexander the reader may judge of: it 
being, as has been said, possible, that it was only after Alexander's time 
that the idea of an epoch of Nabonassar began at all, and certain that 
for several centuries afterwards astronomical observations were marked in 
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it. But what stirs one’s spirit even against Niebuhr is the dictum that 
Greece does not survive Alexander except as an empty name. During 
the century and a half after Alexander, as vigorous a political life went 
on in Greece as had done in the wonderful century and a half before 
him, and the spirit of free political organization shewed itself as active ; 
Greek literature, past indeed its youthful prime, as our own is, was yet 
generating at Athens and Alexandria ideas which, filtered unhappily and 
diluted as most of them have come down to us, yet make a large part of 
our literary sustenance now. It is a remarkable instance of what 
comes of fragmentary and particular dating, or rather of the principle 
upon which it rests, (that of the abstraction of particular portions of 
history as alone worthy of attention, without regard of their relation to 
the rest), that Niebuhr, who we may suppose of all in our times had the 
widest view and strongest grasp of past history, should so quietly, because 
eloquence in the Pnyx was silent, leave unconsidered the new life which 
woke in internal Hellas (in tolia, the Achzan cities, Arcadia, &c.), as 
political energy was travelling westwards from the shores of the Agean 
sea to those of the Tyrrhenian, as well as all the philosophy at Athens 
and all the natural science at Alexandria, as something unworthy of 
Greece, or not belonging to it. It is very proper to close a particular 
History of Greece with the close of the period during which the political 
life and the literature were closely associated with each other; because 
the history of such a period is capable of being exhibited in a manner, 
both as to interest and instruction, which the history of other periods will 
not admit of; but if, after the classic period of a nation, its history is to 
be considered null, we must give up all hopes of ever having history in 
such a shape as shall enable ys to draw from it valuable conclusions, or 
observe in it laws of human nature. 

On the subject of epochs in the Italian towns, the chapter of Scaliger 
(De Em. Temp. p. 385), to which Niebuhr refers, is very amusing, and 
Niebuhr’s treatment of it not a little singular. “The original Roman 
system,” Scaliger says, “was to mark times by the Consuls, and not by 
the years of the city. But mdst of the other Italian cities had made out or 
knew their first year, and dated time from that. The foundation-years 
of the colonies, and the birth-years of the municipia, being thus known 
in each part of Italy, it was a matter of shame that the origin of Rome 
should be so little known, as for Ennius to mistake it by no less than 100 
years. Cato, first among the actual Romans, was ashamed of this igno- 
rance and supineness, and so proceeded to calculate the origin of the city 
correctly.” 

The induction upon which Scaliger founds his assertion that city 
epochal reckoning was the rule in Italy before the origin of Rome was 
satisfactorily reckoned, is the citation of what he considers three instances 
of such reckoning, the one of the time of Tiberius, the second of the time 
of Justinian, and the third of the year 105 B.C., from a colonial founda- 
tion epoch, 90 years before. This latter, to begin with it first, is a date 
on a stone, and considering that Puteoli was in a Greek part of Italy, the 
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practice if it was one, of dating, at that time, from so important a recent 
event as the reorganization of the city as a colony, is natural enough, and 
proves nothing as to any old Italian custom. At the time of this in- 
scription, Greece had long been conquered, and Syria was rapidly being 
so: the Eastern custom of city-dating was very likely by this time be- 
coming fashionable in Italy. 

On Scaliger’s Ravenna inscription of the time of Justinian, (when Ra- 
venna, as every one knows, was a Greek dependency and a Greek city,) 
we need not observe, except that it is wonderful what he can have thought 
it would prove about early customs of Italy. The remaining one is a 

‘stone at Interamna, and is, he considers, a congratulatory inscription to 
Tiberius on the death of Sejanus: it bears the date “ anno post Interam- 
nam conditam 704.” There is nothing wonderful or un-Italian in a petty 
municipality, now that the epoch of Rome was a recognized fact, pom- 
pously imitating it, in an honorary and show inscription, with one of their 
own: and till we have more instances of the practice, that is what I 
should think this must be believed to be: any how it proves Scaliger 
nothing as to the early Italian practice which the Romans were s0 
ashamed of neglecting. 

Niebuhr repeats Scaliger’s general assertion, slightly diluted, appa- 
rently as his own independent opinion: “Eras of cities .from their 
foundation were common in Italy:” and then he mentions, referring to 
Scaliger, in the text the Interamna inscription, and in-the note the Puteoli 
one, this latter in a way which suggests to one that it is an exception, or 
something peculiar, different from the common rule, and suggests to one 
therefore also that there is a common rule for it to be different from: 
it is a curious case of exceptio probat regulam, or the giving an idea of 
a general practice by indicating a special peculiarity in respect of it. No 
one would think, from seeing the two instances together in Niebuhr, that 
the rule, (if we set aside the Ravenna inscription, which Niebuhr does 
not seem to like to mention), has got nothing but them to stand on. 

Niebuhr adds from Pliny (N. H. m1. 19) that Cato stated, (it is to be 
supposed in his Origines), that the foundation of Ameria took place 964 
years before the war with Perses, that is in fact, from his own time. 
Now one purpose of Cato’s book, go far as we know it, was to do for as 
many cities of Italy as he could, what he has here done for Ameria, that 
is, state as a fact at what time their foundation took place: Cato was an 
antiquarian, and calculated perhaps the date of Ameria as he did that of 
Rome, or perhaps found traditions there fixing in some way its date: but 
there is a difference between the supposition or establishment of a date as 
a fact and the reckoning from it as an epoch, and that “an era from the 
foundation prevailed at Ameria” is quite an unauthorized conclusion 
from Cato’s statement. 

It would be very interesting to make out how far there was anything 
of the nature of genuine epochal city-dating in Italy, and I am very far 
from imitating Scaliger and Niebuhr, and making a counter general as- 
sertion on the other side: but such transference of assertions as we have 
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here seen, from book to book, and on such slight grounds, is surely a 
thing to be protested against. 

I do not like to end this criticism of Niebuhr without saying, that if 
he has been too hasty here, it is what happens with him but very seldom. 
He over-dogmatizes now and then, and is over-receptive sometimes, as 
above, of others’ dogmatism: but general views, if not true themselves, 
are often the cause of truth in others by shewing the way to it; and no one 
who cares for the progress of historical knowledge, has any cause to 
quarrel with a little rather precipitate generalization, provided he is sure 
there is some ground for it, and that he always may be with Niebuhr. 
The historical student is unworthy of the name who has not the feeling 
in examining Niebuhr, “Non mea heec est voluptas, de quisquiliis trium- 
phare.” ; 
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Manaetvus (Vol. 1. p. 22,8eq., where is much curious learning on the 
subject,) Sprengel, and others, have proved from Dioscor. v. 110, com- 
pared with Plin. xxx1. 8,8. 41, § 123, that distillation was not unknown 
to the ancients. A passage of St Augustine, (De Gen. ad litt. imperf. 14, 
§ 47), which gives not only a more particular description of a still, but 
also a correct account of the evaporation of the sea, and of the formation 
of clouds, rain, and springs, has, I believe, escaped notice: “Nam neque 
de fontibus et fluminibus dictum est quomodo facta sint. Qui enim 
scrupulosius ista queerunt et disserunt, sethereo superlapsu de mari dul- 
cem invisibiliter dicunt extrahi vaporem, his videlicet ascensionibus quas 
nullo modo sentire possumus: inde conglobari nubes; atque ita terram 
imbribus madefactam antris occultioribus instillare atque insudare tan- 
tum, quantum coactum et per diversos tramites lapsum erumpat in fontes, 
sive parvos, sive gignendis fluminibus idoneos. Cujus rei documenta esse 
volunt, quod marinarum aquarum decoctarum vapor sinuato cooperculo 
exceptus humorem dulcem gustantibus exhibet. Et omnibus fere mani- 
festum est diminutos fontes inopiam sentire pluviarum.” 


J. E. B. Mayor. | 
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No. I. 


Vive Deo fidens, Christi preecepta sequutus, 
Sint tibi divitiz Divinze dogmata Legis. 
Carmen B. CoLUMBANI. 

THE following notes which have been gleaned from time to 
time in various quarters are now strung together, with the hope 
of adding somewhat to the evidence amassed by other hands in 
illustration of the rise, the progress, and the numerous vicissi- 
tudes of sacred learning in our own and in the sister-island. 

What were men’s ideas of the Brsiz, in the period that 
elapsed between the planting of the Christian faith and the 
revival of letters in the fifteenth century? Did they read it? 
Did they study it? And if they did, with what auxiliaries, and 
what success? are questions always full of interest, and more 
especially in such a thoughtful and inquiring age as ours. I 
purpose, therefore, to produce some data for the solving of 
these questions, not of course pretending to exhaust them, but 
desirous of supplying to the general reader a fair specimen of 
the materials he will find on turning to original authorities. 

The present paper will be limited to a brief notice of the 
early scholars in communion with the Keltic, and especially the 
Irish Church; the period being that which preceded the invasions 
of the Northmen: for in truth, as Ireland had no Alfred, those 
invasions proved almost a death-blow to her scholarship. I hope 
to touch in some future paper on the service rendered by our 
Anglo-Saxon worthies, such as Aldhelm, Beda, Alcuin, and the 
rest, who, as the consequence of their estrangement from at 
least one section of the Keltic Christians, constitute a separate 
chain of teachers, and an independent class of witnesses. 

Although the Gospel had been widely spread in Britain, and 
in Ireland also, long before the date most commonly assigned to 
the mission of St Patrick (432), he must be regarded as the 
first of either country who is known to have been a student of 
theology. The narratives respecting him are, it is true, on many 
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points, most vague, suspicious, and conflicting; but in one par- 
ticular they all agree, I mean, his diligent pursuit of biblical 
knowledge. Thus in the Secunda Vita S. Patricii (Colgan’s Trias 
Thaumat. 11. 13, Lovan. 1647), c. xxii, we read that he visited 
Germanus of Auxerre, “apud quem non parvo tempore demo- 
ratus, ut Paulus ad pedes Gamalielis, in omni subjectione et obe- 
dientia, sapientie studium et Scripturarum notitiam sanctarum 
ferventi animo didicit:” cf. Sexta Vita (Ibid. p. 67). The Gesta 
S. Germani (Ibid. 1. 244) confirm the previous statement: “non 
mediocrem e tanti vena fontis in Scripturis celestibus haurire eru- 
ditionem.” And the writer commonly entitled Nennius (between 
796 and 994), although stating that St Patrick went to Rome, 
agrees as to the leading object of his journey: “per longum 
spatium ibidem mansit ad legendum scrutandaque mysteria Dei 
sanctasque percurrit Scripturas :” Apud Monum. Hist. Britan. ed, 
Petrie, 1.71, 8. We have no means of ascertaining the character 
of any of the elementary tracts (“abietoria”),; which this writer 
would ascribe to St Patrick (bid. 72, a): but his own Confessio 
and Epistola ad Coroticum (of which the former has been printed, 
there is reason to believe, in its genuine shape, by Sir W. Be- 
tham, Irish Antiquarian Researches, Append. to Part 11.) abound 
in proofs of his familiarity with the letter of the Bible. The 
MS. in which these writings are preserved is known as The Book 
of Armagh, and is not later than the 7th or 8th century. It con- 
tains, among other treasures, a fine copy of the New Testament 
in the version of St Jerome, together with the Prologues, or 
arguments, of the heterodox Pelagius, the spurious Epistle to 
the Laodiceans, §c.: and, what is remarkable, it omits the disputed 
verse, on the Three Witnesses, 1 St John v. 7 (Betham, as above, 
Part 1. p. 273). Nor should I fail to add, that the Confessio of 
St Patrick, as well as his Epistle to Coroticus, do not quote the 
Vulgate of St Jerome, but an older Latin version. 

We are told that in his efforts to convert the Irish, Patrick 
came across the channel into Britain, where he soon enlisted 
many fellow-workers: and a further proof of the religious inter- 
course subsisting then and afterwards is furnished in the Life of 
Gildas (Badonius), who became the rector of the school of Ar- 
magh, and had the credit of restoring the Irish Church to the 
position it had reached in the life-time of St Patrick. Gildas 
heads the catalogue of British Christian writers: for the bards, 
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Taliesin and Aneurin, though they may have been contempo 
rary with him, and acquainted with the sacred writings, did no 
more than patch some shreds of Christianity on the Druidic 
superstitions (cf. Palgrave, Engl. Commonwealth, 1. 155). 

Of Gildas, then, we must inquire as to the progress which 
the British Church had made in studying the Bible. Nothing 
need be said of the Historia Britonum: but the declamatory 
work, entitled his Epistola, is full of extracts from the Old and 
New Testaments. He finds a series of invectives and remon- 
strances in Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 
1 Kings, 2 Kings, 2 Chronicles, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Hosea, : Joel, 
Amos, Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Mala- 
chi: St Matthew, St John, Acts, Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 Thessalonians, 
1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Hebrews, 1 and 2 St Peter: and also in 
the Books of Esdras, Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. Many of these 
extracts tally with the version of St Jerome: others with the 
Old Italic (or at least the “Versio Antiqua,” printed in Sabatier) ; 
but in some few cases they are considerably different from both. 


The reason of this multiplicity of versions has been pointed out 
‘by St Augustine (De Doctrina Christiana, Lib. 1. c. xi. § 16). One 


instance is subjoined : 


Vulgata Nova. 
Rom. i, 21, 22. 

* Quia cum cognovissent Deum, 
non sicut Deum glorificaverunt aut 
gratias egerunt ; sed evanuerunt in 
cogitationibus suis et obscuratum 
est insipiens cor eorum, dicentes 
enim se esse sapientes stulti facti 
sunt.’ 

The ‘Versio Antiqua’ only dif- 
fers in reading cognoverunt for 
cognovissent. 


Gildas. 


‘Quia quum cognoverunt Deum, 
non sicut Deum magnificaverunt, 
aut gratias egerunt; sed evanue- 
runt in cogitationibus suis et oc- 
cxcatum est insipiens cor eorum: 
dicentes se esse sapientes, stulti 
facti sunt.’ 

In omitting enim, Gildas adheres 
closely to the Greek, acxovres 
eivas cool x.r.A. 


I have remarked in this case, and in others also where 


various readings occur in the Epistles of St Paul, that Gildas had 
before him the same text as Pseudo-Ambrose and Sedulius, of 
whom the latter was most probably an Irishman (cf. Cave, Hist. 
Liter. ad an. 818). 
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In one passage (Hist. Monument. p. 30, B) Gildas tells us that 
the British clergy instead of turning their attention “ad preecepta 
Sanctorum,” were enamoured of “inept ssecularium hominum 
fabulse,” by which he may have meant the legends of the bards: 
while in another place (p. 18, D), he seems to indicate that some 
of the laity were in the habit of reading and meditating on the 
Scriptures. So at least I understand the words “de deifico 
tenore monachorumque decretis...ruminans,” translating, “the 
divine law and the monastic institutes.” Compare what Beda 
says (Hist. Eccl. 11. 19) of Fursey the Irish monk who preached 
the Gospel in East Anglia: “Ab ipso tempore pueritize suse 
curain non modicam lectionibus sacris simul et monasticis exhi- 
bebat disciplinis.” Gildas had himself insisted on the circulation 
of the Scriptures (Vit. S. Gildw, by Caradog of Liancarvan, c. 8): 
and fragments of one copy of the Gospels in his own hand- 
writing are said to be still preserved (Williams's Eccl. Antig. of the 
Cymry, p. 189, note; Lond. 1844). The MS. in question consists 
of 118 leaves, commencing with St Matthew, and breaking off at 
St Luke iii. 9. 

With regard to exegesis, he adopted not unfrequently the 
current principle of spiritual interpretation (“tropicus sensus,” 
“‘moralis intelligentia”), using on this point the phraseology of 
Jerome, with whose works he was acquainted. He does not, 
however, lose his hold on the historical and literal sense: e.g. 
“‘Velim quidem heec Scripturee Sacree testimonia huic epistole 
inserta vel inserenda, sicut nostra mediocritas posset, omnia ut- 
cumque historico vel morali sensu interpretari” (p. 40, D). 

But whatever may be thought of the preceding evidence, 
there is most solid ground for stating that in the 6th and two 
following centuries, the Church of Ireland was conspicuous in all 
the West for biblical learning. How she had secured that emi- 
nence is open to dispute; but of the fact itself, the proofs 
are quite decisive. This might be asserted even were St Patrick, 
Bridget, Germain, and the rest, entirely mythical, or even (as 
the author of Britannia after the Romans would contend) were 
they no better than infatuated zealots bent on propagating 
- Neo-Druidism.” For instance Alcuin, writing at the close 
of the 8th century, tells us (Zp. coxx1.; Opp. 1. 285, Ratisbon. 
1777): “Antiquo tempore doctissimi solebant magistri de Hi- 
bernia Britanniam, Galliam, Italiam venire, et multos per eccle- 
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sias Christi fecisse profectus.” LEarlier still (circ. a.p. 690) the 
abbot Aldhelm, while deploring that in Britain neither Greek nor 
Roman scholars could be found, “qui ccelestis tetrica enodantes 
bibliothecse [i.e. of the Bible] problemata sciolis reserare se 
sciscitantibus valeant,” speaks of the literary eminence of Ireland, 
«quo catervatim istinc lectores classibus advecti confluunt” (in 
Ussher’s Vet. Epist. Hibern. Ep. x1u1.: Works, tv. 451, ed. Elring- 
ton). And Beda (Hist. Eccl. m1. 27) writing of the same period 
gives these interesting particulars: “Erant ibidem eo tempore 
multi nobilium simul et mediocrium de gente Anglorum, qui 
tempore Finani et Colmani episcoporum, relicta insula patria, 
vel Divine lectionis vel continentioris vitse gratia illo secesserant. 
Et quidam quidem mox se monastic conversationi fideliter 
mancipaverunt, alii magis cireumeundo per cellas magistrorum 
lectioni operam dare gaudebant: quos omnes Scotti [i.e. the 
Irish] libentissime suscipientes victum eis quotidianum sine 
pretio, ibros quoque ad legendum, et magisterium gratuitum 
preebere curabant.” 

Happily we are not left to guess the names of individual 
scholars, nor the kind of literature in which they were absorbed, 
The mission of Columba to the Northern Picts occurred in 565. 
Of his untiring zeal and evangelic spirit several monuments are 
still existing, and no feature in his character is more strongly 
marked than his devotion to the study of the Bible. Beda, who 
himself was trained among the Roman (as distinguished from the 
Irish) party, mentions this as one of many excellencies in the 
abbots of Iona: “Tantum ea que in propheticis, evangelicis et 
apostolicis literis discere poterant pietatis et castitatis opera dili- 
genter observantes” (Hist. Eccl. m1. 4). The last earthly task of 
St Columba was to copy out the Psalter; for on reaching the 
verse “Inquirentes autem Deum non minuentur omni bono” he — 
paused, and left the rest to be transcribed by his favourite pupil, 
Baithen (see the Tertia Vita S. Columba, written soon after his 
death, in Colgan’s Trias, 1. 329). Some Irish antiquaries hold 
that portions of this copy of the Psalter are still extant in the 
famous relique called the “Caah,” containing a Latin MS. that 
has come down for ages in the O’Donell family (Betham, Part 1. 
pp. 119, sq.). The version it presents is that of the Vulgate, 
as corrected by St Jerome. 

Other members of the Irish mission, such as Aidan and 
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Adamnan, followed in the steps of their great master, St Columba. 
Of the former it is said: “In tantum autem vita illius a nostri 
temporis segnitia distabat, ut omnes qui cum eo incedebant, sive 
adtonsi, sive laici meditari deberent: id est, aut legendis Scrip- 
turis, aut psalmis discendis operam dare” (Bed. 1m. 5). And in 
speaking of Adamnan, this authority declares (v. 15): “ Erat 
enim vir bonus et sapiens, et scientia Scripturarum nobilissime 
instructus.” Even Ecgbert, the Anglo-Saxon, who induced so 
many of the northern converts to accept the Roman usages 
respecting Easter, owed his learning chiefly to the sister-country: 
‘In Hibernia diutius exulaverat pro Christo, eratque et doctissi- 
mus in Scripturis et longee vitee perfectione eximius” (Bed. 111. 4). 

Moreover it is well attested that for many years, until the 
Roman missionaries gained complete ascendancy in England, and 
such men as Wilfrith and Boniface went out to propagate the 
Gospel on the continent of Europe, nearly all the more distin- 
guished preachers had been trained in Ireland. For example, 
Agilbert, a Gaul, the second bishop of Wessex, had crossed the 
channel with this object: “Legendarum gratia Scripturarum in 
Hibernia non parvo tempore demoratus” (Bed. 1. 7). Kilian, 
_ the apostle of Franconia, was an Irishman, and his biographer 
inserts the following notice: “A puerili state magnum habet 
studium sacras discere literas et in eis tam perfecte proficiens ut 
exinde pontificale didicit regere culmen” (Canisius, Lect. Antiq. 
Iv. 642, ed. Ingolstadt, 1603). The ardent missionary Wilbrord, 
a Northumbrian, whom his father placed, while yet an infant, 
with the monks at Ripon (“religiosis studiis et sacris litteris 
erudiendum”) was attracted in his twentieth year (677) by the 
illustrious schools of Ireland, and went over to complete his 
education. ‘Ibique duodecim annis, inter eximios simul pis 
religionis et sacre lectionis magistros, futurus multorum populo- 
rum preedicator erudiebatur” (see his Life by Alcuin, in Alcuini 
Opp. m1. 183, sqq.). 

But if Wilbrord be allowed to rank in some degree among 
the Anglo-Saxon literati, we may doubtless find a genuine repre- 
sentative of Ireland in the earlier missionary Columbanus (d. 
615). Guided by the principles which he had learned at home, 
he thus expresses his belief in the supremacy of Holy Scripture: 
‘Jjlud Dei ineffabile meditandum est magis, quam eloquendum 
sit [Pest]; et, cxceptis his quee aut Lex aut Frophetw aut Evan- 
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geium aut Apostoli loquuntur, grande debet esse ab aliis de 
Trinitate silentium...Cseterum disputatio, seu ingenium huma- 
mum, aut aliqua superba sapientia que vel mundi in ratione 
fallitur, de Deo magistra esse non potest, sed sacrilega et impia 
in Deum presumenda est:” Jnstructio 1. in Max. Biblioth. Pa- 
Zrum (Lugdun. 1677), xu. 10. <A kindred feeling manifests itself 
in the following passage, which may also serve as an example of 
his large and generous views. He is addressing certain Gallic 
bishops on tle Paschal controversy: “Absit ut ego contra vos 
contendam congrediendum, ut gaudeant inimici nostri de nostra 
contentione, Judsei scilicet aut heeretici sive pagani gentiles. Absit 
sane, absit: alioquin aliter [Pinter] nos potest convenire, ut aut 
unusquisque in quo vocatus est, in eo permaneat apud Domi- 
num, si utraque bona est traditio: aut cum pace et humilitate 
sine ulla contentione libri legantur utrique; et que plus Vetert 
et Novo Testamento concordant, sine ullius invidia serventur :” 
Epist. 1. Ibid. p. 26. (Cf. his forcible letter to pope Gregory the 
Great: Ibid. pp. 31 sqq.). From these and other writings we 
infer that Columbanus was superior to the great majority of 
Irish scholars in the freshness of his thoughts, the vigour of his 
language, and the aptness of his references * to Holy Scripture, 
He had also mastered the chief works of Latin theologians: 
and at least one passage seems to indicate that he was not en- 
tirely unacquainted with Greek and Hebrew. He affirms that 
“Columba” corresponds to mepiorepa and also to my (= Iona): 
but as this conceit is elsewhere mentioned (e.g. in the Preface 
to Adamnan’s Life of Columba), we are scarcely justified in laying 
stress on the above conclusion. 

Columbanus was succeeded on the continent by other kin- 
dred spirits, for example, by St Gall and Feargal or Virgilius, 
bishop of Salzburg. It is worthy of remark that some at least 
of these itinerant Irishmen (“Scoti sancti peregrini” they are 
called) were constantly betraying modes of thought much freer 
than we trace among the “Roman” missionaries ; and that one 
of them in particular named Clement was severely taxed by 
Boniface (Ep. tvu. ed. Giles) for propagating grievous errors, 
‘contra ¢atholicam ecclesiam.” “ Ipse etiam” it is added “ con- 
tra fidem sanctorum patrum contendit, dicens, quod Christus, 


* His quotations vary somewhat from the ordinary Latin versions ; but not so 
much as those of Erigena, which are indeed remarkable for their independence. 
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Filius Dei, descendens ad inferos, omnes quos inferni carcer de- 
tinuit inde liberasset, credulos et incredulos, laudatores Dei 
simul et cultores idolorum: et multa alia horribilia de preedesti- 
natione Dei contraria fidei catlolicse affirmat.” 

As a general rule, I think, these speculative tendencies are 
in that age associated with Irish culture. Dunstan, for example, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, had imbibed a somewhat novel 
taste for science and for Christian philosophy as well, from inter- 
course with Irish monks and the perusal of their treatises: 
(see Wright’s Biograph. Britan. 1. 457). But he in whom such 
tendencies had reached their very highest point was a distin- 
guished layman, John Scotus Erigena, the friend of Charles-le- 
Chauve. He is the earliest Keltic scholar who had studied 
Greek successfully; and I may add, the first who was acquainted 
with the Greek Fathers. His achievements in this new field 
of literature astonished his opponents: “ Mirandum est quoque,” 
writes the bibliothecarius of the Roman Church, “ quomodo vir 
ille barbarus, qui in finibus mundi positus, quanto ab hominibus 
conversatione, tanto credb potuit alterius linguse dictione lon- 
ginquus, talia intellectu capere [alluding to the work of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius], in aliamque linguam transferre valuerit :” 
Ussher’s Vet. Epist. Hiber. Sylloge; Works, tv. 483. On many 
subjects, it is true, Erigena departed widely from the doctrines 
of the Church, and, as Neander proves at length (Ch. Hist. v1. 
163 sqq.), his principles, if logically carried out, would have 
resulted in gigantic errors, in “an altogether pantheistic system 
of the world.” Yet owing to his Christian training he stopped 
short of this conclusion. Witness the deep reverence which he 
always manifested for the Scriptures. In the Preface to his 
translation of the Pseudo-Dionysius, he addressed his friend the 
emperor in the following terms: “Toto vestree mentis intuitu 
totaque cordis devotione Sanctarum Scripturarwm secreta, ducente 
Deo et rationis lumine, investigatis investigantesque diligitis. Et 
non solum Latialis eloquii maximos sanctissimosque autores per- 
quiritis; verum etiam in augmentum edificationis catholice fidei, 
novis modernisque editionibus, in laudem Christiani dogmatis, 
Hellados patres pio affectu addidistis consulere.” (Ussher, as 
above, pp. 476, 477). And at the close of his elaborate treatise, 
De Divisione Nature, (Oxon. 1681) is a very striking passage 
which I quote at length because it may be taken as the best 
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exponent of his views respecting the authority and depth of 
Holy Scripture, and the way in which it should be studied. 
‘Non enim solummodo in parabolis, verum etiam in multis 
Divine Scripture locis talis forme locutionis divinum nectar 
eructat, facilemque interpretationis viam studiosis mysticorum 
sermonum theorize preestant. Non enim alio modo sanctorum 
Prophetarum multiplex in divinis intellectibus contextus potest 
discerni, nisi per frequentissimos non solum per periodos, verum 
etiam per cola et commata, transitus ex diversis sensibus in 
diversos, et ab eisdem iterum in eosdem occultissimas crebris- 
simasque reversiones. Seepissime enim unam eandemque ex- 
positionis speciem absque ullo transitu in diversas figurationes 
sequentibus aut error aut maxima difficultas innascitur inter- 
pretandi: concatenatus quippe est Divine Scripturse contextus, 
dzedalicisque diverticulis et obliquitatibus perplexus. Neque hoc 
Spiritus Sanctus invidia intelligendi, quod absit existimari, sed 
studio nostram tntelligentiam [? exercendi] sudorisque et inventionis 
premti reddendi: preemium quippe est in sacra Scriptura laboran- 
tium pura perfectaque intelligentia. O Domine Jesu, nullum aliud 
premium, nullam aliam beatitudinem, nullum aliud gaudium a 
Te postulo, nisi ut ad purum absque ullo errore fallacis the- 
orise Verba Tua, quee per Tuum Sanctum Spiritum inspirata sunt, 
intelligam.” (p. 306). 
C. Harpwick. 


Juvenal VI. 


Madvig’s transposition of Juv. v1. 307, 308 is confirmed not 
only by three MSS. cited in Jahn’s critical note, but also by an 
early MS. in the Library of Shrewsbury School. 

The lines stand in most MSS. 

I nunc et dubita, qua sorbeat aera sanna 
Tullis quid dicat note collectea Maure, 
Maura Pudicitis veterem quum preterit aram. 

By transposing the last two lines Madvig (Opuse. 11. p. 196 
seq. after Achaintre and Ruperti) has restored the sense. 

J. E, B. Mayor. 
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Value of Roman Money. 


GRoNoOvVIvs’s estimate of the value of Roman money is vitiated 
by two principal errors: his doctrine that 100 denarii went to 
the pound weight of silver, a doctrine connected with his theory 
that the proper and direct meaning of sestertium is two pounds 
and a half of silver, but which is contradicted both by testimony 
and by the denarii, which like the bricks in Richard IT. are alive 
to this day to witness to the contrary; and his confounding the 
pound Troy with the Roman pound. The errors tend to balance, 
one making the denarius too little in value, and the other making 
our currency of too small value: but his result is of course mere 
haphazard, to say nothing of his neglecting the question of 
alloy. | 

The basis of the calculations in the Dictionary of Antiquities 
is much more satisfactory, but the calculations themselves are 
wrong. The articles Sestertius and Denarius do not take into 
account that our shilling circulates as a counter above its 
intrinsic value. The value of the denarius is determined by 
comparing its weight of fine silver with that of the shilling. Now 
as our coinage since 1816 is at the rate of 66s. to the pound, 
the result is the same as if the price of silver had been taken to 
be 66d. per ounce standard, which certainly is not its real price. 
The rate of coinage was purposely fixed above the variations of 
the bullion market to prevent melting. Sixty-two pence is the 
price commonly assumed in calculating the par of exchange, and 
is rather a large average price. Taking the data given in the 
article Denarius, and this price of silver, the denarius of the 
end of the Republic is worth (not 8.6245d. as it is there made) 
but 8.099d., or in round numbers not 84d. but 8d. 

The error will be nearly the same in the value of the later 
denarius. 

The value of the sestertium resulting from the value of the 
denarius which I have quoted is £8. 19s. 8d., though by some 
error of calculation it is reduced to £8. 17s. ld.; the real value 
is £8, 8s. 83d., so that the two mistakes, like Gronovius’s, tell 
against one another. 
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It is curious that the later value of the denarius gives the 
sestertium £7. 7s. 74d., a sum in 7 as the other in 8. 

In the article Aureus the writer says that the sovereign con- 
tains 118.129. of fine gold. It really contains (neglecting the 
third place of decimals), neither more norless than 113 grains. 
The result is that he gives the aureus as £1. ls. 1d. and a little 
more than a half-penny, instead of as nearly as possible £1. 1s. 2d. 

The following is an outline of my calculation : 


Required the price of 60 grains of silver pa ths fine, at 62d. 


per ounce standard. (1 ounce = 480 gr.) 


x = 60 an a = (Standard being a ths fine). Reducing 
_ 31 x 29 
3x 37° 
31 x 29 = 307-1 =899, 
8x 37 =111, 


x = 8.099d. + value of early denarius, 
250 denarii = 1 sestertium, 
240 pence = £1. 
. value of sestertium = £ ae -£ oe = £8,436, 


= £8. 8s. 8d.4+ or £8. 8s. 83d. nearly. 


The later denarius is 52.5 gr. or 8.75 of the earlier, and the 
sestertium is in the same proportion. 
R. L. Enis, 


Classical Illustrations of St Matthew's Gospel. 


V. 29 and 30. Max. Tyr. x1 (al. xxx.) § 4: Ti yap «i wal ra 
pépia rov odparos dovyy AaBdvra, éretdav xduvy re abray tmd tov larpod 
Tepyopevoy ent cornpia rov dAov, ev€atro TH Téxyn 1) POapivas; ovK amoKpt- 
yeiras 5 ‘AckAnmids abrois, ads obx Spay Evexa, & Seidata, xpr otxerOac rd 
way odpa, add’ éxeivo cafécbo, tpav dmodAupéevov; Cic. Phil, vir. § 
15: In corpore si quid ejusmodi est quod reliquo corpori noceat, 
uri secarique patimur; ut membrorum aliquod potius quam to- 
tum corpus intereat. 

V. 37. Auson, Epist. xxv. 38 seq.: Sic fama renatum Pytha- 
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goram docuisse refert: quum multa loquaces Ambiguis sererent 
verbis, contra omnia solum Est respondebat, vel Non. O certa 
loquendi Regula! Cf. Idyl. xvi. 

V. 45. Sen. De Ben. 1.1 §9seq.: Non est autem quod tar- 
diores faciat ad bene merendum turba ingratorum. Nam pri- 
mum, ut dixi, nos illam augemus: deinde ne deos quidem 
immortales ab hac tam effusa benignitate sacrilegi negligentes- 
que eorum deterrent. Utuntur natura sua et cuncta interque 
illa ipsos munerum suorum malos interpretes juvant. Hos se- 
quamur duces, quantum humana imbecillitas patitur: demus 
beneficia, non feneremus.... Quam multi indigni luce sunt! et 
tamen dies oritur. Cf. De Clem.1. 5§7, Prudent. contr. Symm. 
um. 780 seq., Orell. ad Opusc. Moral. 1. p. 583. 

VI. 2. Sen. De Ben. 1. 7 § 3: Sed superbe dedit, sed cir- 
cumtulit, et placere non ei cui prestabat voluit: ambitioni 
dedit, non mihi. 

VI. 3. Sen. De Ben. 1. 10 § 2: Si, quo genere accipienti 
maxime profuturum erit, dabis, contentus eris te teste: alioquin 
non benefacere delectat, sed videri benefecisse. Compare the 
whole of chapters 9 and 10. 

VI. 9. Epictet. m1. 24 §§ 15, 16: “Hde yap dre odeis eorw 
GyOpwros dppavds, dAAd mavrov det xa Sinvexds 6 marip eorw 6 xndd- 
pevos’ ov yap péxpt Adyou nenxdet, Gre matyp éorw 6 Zeis rav avOperey, 
ds ye xai atrod marépa ero avrdv Kal éxadet, kal mpds éxeivoy adopady 
€xparrev & éxparre. Compare St John xiv. 18. 

VI. 20. Diodor. Exc. Vat. p. 19, Mai: ‘0 Xdavos Adyos Bpayis 
adv Sdn mepreiAnhe thy mpds Tov aptoroy Biov trobnKny, ds kal rdv ev AcAgois 
dvaénpdrwv Bedriw tavta ra amopbéyparay ai pew yap xpvoat Kpoicov 
wrivOor Kal ra GdAa xarackevdopara jpavicGn nal peyddas apoppads mapéoyxe 
rois aaeBeiy eis rd lepdv Ehopévors, al 8é yvopas roy Gravra xpdévov ca lovras 
€y tais Tdv meradeupevav yuyxais reOnoavpiopevas cat KdAdoroy Exovcat 
Oncavpdv, mpds bv obre Doxeis obre Taddrat mpoceveyxeiy ras xetpas omovdd- 
@weray. 
VI. 24. Demophil. Sentent. Pythag. 44 (Orell. Opusc. Moral. 
I. p. 42): Andovoy nat pirroodparoy xqi piroxpnparov nal prdbeov roy 
avrév dduvaroy eivas. 

VI. 30. Diodor. u. 49: rod 8€ xécrov cal xacias ere 8é Kwapadpov 
xal ray GAwv rev rowvrev xdprot nat Odpvor Babeiat rocaitra: mepixacw 
Gore Ta mapa rois dAXots oraviws eri Bapods Seay riBéueva map’ éxeivos 


U e Ul > o 
xal xptBavwy Urdpxew éxkavpara. 
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VI. 32. Epictet. Enchir. Paraphr, Christian. c. 38 (Schweigh. 
Vol. v. p. 66): Upocevxdpevos pi) rept xpnudrov 4 rav GdXrov ray éxrds 
airdpeba: paddov rd Oédnpa adrodeairdueba mavrore, drt Kal Mpoyiwoakes Oy 
xpiCoper Kai xiSeras wdvrwv. 

VI. 34. Thuc. um. 39 §5: Wepcyiyveras jyiv rois re péddovow 
Epictet. 1.9 §19: ‘Oray yopracOqre onpepor, 
rdOnabe Kddovres repli ris atpsov, wébev paynre. I have retained this 
passage, though Raphel, Wetstein, and Wolf have quoted it on 
verse 25. 

VIL 2. Diodor. Fragm. Vat. p. 66, Mai: Aixaov yap éorw 
by xa érépwy ris vdpov COnxe rovr@ KexpiaGat. 

VII. 12. Cleobul. ap. Orell. Opusc. Moral. 1. p. 150: ‘o od 
puoeis, Erépe ut) trosnons. 

VII. 13. Orell. Opuse. Moral. 1. p. 59: Littera Pythagorse 
discrimine secta bicorni, Humanee vitse speciem preeferre videtur. 
Nam via virtutis dextrum petit ardua collem, Difficilemque aditum 
primum spectantibus offert, Sed requiem preebet fessis in vertice 
summo. Molle iter ostendit via lata, sed ultima meta Precipitat 
captos, volvitque per ardua saxa. Cf. ib. p. 480. 

VII. 16. Sen. Ep. 87 §21 (§25 Haase): Non nascitur igitur 
ex malo bonum, non magis quam ficus ex olea: ad semen nata 
respondent; bona degenerare non possunt. 

X. 22. Plin. Ep. x. 97 §2: Nec mediocriter heesitavi, ...no- 
men ipsum etiamsi flagitiis careat, an flagitia coherentia nomini 
puniantur. Cf. Tertull. Apol. 1. 21, Arnob. u. 1, Justin. Apol. 1. 
§ 4, Athenag. § 2. 

X. 26. Phedr. Fab. Nov. xxu. 1: Nil est occultum quod 
non manifestabitur. One passage, amongst many, which betrays 
the late origin of these new fables*, 

X. 31. Porson reads wodAg. Aristophan. p. 110 (ad Acharn. 


Gdyewvois p) mpoxapvery. 


270.) 


* The occurrence of the story of the 
Ephesian matron in Phdr. Fab. Nov. 
13, does not prove that the writer was 
acquainted with Petronius’s more gra- 
phic version (c. 111, 112) ; for that story 
seems to have been early popular in 
Rome, and both writers may have used 
it independently. The fabulist, be he 
who he may, probably lived before John 


J. E. B. Mayor. 


of Salisbury, whom the author of the 
article Petronius in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyclopddie (in the supplementary no- 
tice at the end of the volume), cites as 
the second authority for the tale. He 
might have learnt from the notes on 
Petronius that it occurs in Romulus’s 
prose edition of Phzedrus. 
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Inscriptions. 


Rev. Archéol. 15 Nov. 1853. Paris. p. 501, seq. Notice sur quelques 
objets, dont vient de s'enrichir le Musée de I’ Hermitage. 


[ Count Pérowski, director of antiquarian excavations in Russia, 
has discovered, amongst other antiquities, the base of a marble 
statue of the time of Peerisades J., king of the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus. It was found last April, near the sea, one werste, about 
two-thirds of a mile, from the station Sennaie, near the supposed 
site of Phanagoria, the capital of the Asiatic provinces of the 
kingdom of Bosporus, The base bears the inscription: Kagcadia 
IIdcros avéOnxe "Apodiryg Ovpavin apxovros atpsoadeos Boomdpov nat Gevdo-~ 
ains xai BaowWevorros Siv8av Mairay Garéwy Adcyor. “ Cassalia, daughter 
of Posis, dedicated this statue to Aphrodite Urania, when Peeri- 
sades was governor of Bosporus and Theudosia, and king of the 
Sindi, the Maits, the Thatenses, and the Doschi.” Aphrodite 
Urania is named in another inscription (Bickh, m. No. 2109 5), 
where she is called Apaturia; she had a temple at Phanagoria 
(Strab, x1. 2, § 10, p. 495). 

Peerisades I. son of Leucon I. succeeded his brother Spar- 
tocus III. in 348 B.c., and reigned till 311 s.c. The princes of 
his race (Spartocide) refused the invidious title of king of the 
Bosporus. 

There are five other known inscriptions of Pserisades the First. 
One (Bickh, 11. No. 2117) was dedicated by Xenoclides, son of 
Posis. The Adcyau are only mentioned by Strabo (1. c. § 11), 
and in our inscription. On the other tribes, see Béckh, u. pp. 
92 seq., 96 seq. 

A second acquisition is a bronze statue of an athlete, a von- 
queror in games celebrated in honour of the emperors chiefly 
in Asia Minor. It is assigned to the third century, and is of the 
natural size. 

A third is a o77An, of white marble, found near Smyrna, repre- 
senting Tryphon, son of Tryphon, a youth of fourteen, attired in 
a xirév and accompanied by a dog. There is an inscription: 
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ZHTEIZ QO WAPOAEITA TIS H ZTHAAH TIS ° TYMBOS 
TIS AH EN TH ZTHAA H EIKON NEcoTEYKTO® YIAPXEY 
YIOZ TPY®®WNOZ TOYNoMATATco=E EX®N TEZZAPA KAI 


AEKETH AcAIXoN 
BIloToy ZTAAIEZ 
ZAZ TOYOONOTE 
WN TEFoNA ZTEAAH TYM 
BOX AI6OZ EIKQN. 


Abridged from B. de Koehne, St Petersburg. 


In the Dec. No. p. 560, seq. M. Rossignol has corrected the 
last inscription. In the second line, for 8) should be read 38¢, 
with the elision of the vowel. STHAA...H should be STHAAH ; the 
word twice occurs in the other lines with a double A. If M. de 
Koehne’s copy is exact, the stonecutter has made an A of the 
second A, and given the H as article to eixé». In line 3, for imdpyev 
read trdpye. In line 4, for raros 7 airés. In Welcker’s Syll. Epigr. 
n. 96, a pentameter is similarly placed between two and three 
hexameters. Tpidoy properly has the first syllable short. In 
v. 4, for cradéocoas read orasetoas. Philo (Vol. IL. p..328. 5) says: 
oradcetoa rév Biov. Teocapaxadexéern should be read as one word, an 
adj. Inv. 5, for rot@ érére dy, read rotré ror’ dv. 

The employment of the cursive w together with 0, and the 
diphthong in sapodcira, bring the inscription as low as Hadrian’s 
reign. The duplication of the A in orjAdy, and of the o in 
oraivécoas, bring us to the reign of Septimius Severus. As cor- 
rected, the inscription will run: 

Znreis, ® mapodira, tis 4 oTHAn, Tis 6 TopBos, 
Tis & é&y rH orndy elxov vedreuxros tmapyet; 

Yids Tpvdevos rotvopa tr’ avrés exor: 
Teooapaxadexérn SdAtxov Bidrov oradivoas, 
Tovré mor ay, yéyova atnAn, ripBos, ridos, eixay. 

With the fourth verse M. Rossignol compares Epicr. ap. Athen. 
xu. p. 570: *Emet 8¢ 8éAcxov rois éreaw 15n tpexes, and the Append. 
Anthol, n. 148: Aaprada yap {was pe dpapetv pdvoy nOedre Saino, Tov dé 
paxpdy yipas oix éride: 8ddtxov. With v. 5, Anthol. Pal. vu. 467: 
O18 és épnBeiay GAGES, réxos* avri 8 ceio Srada nai copa Aeirerac Gype 


nous. | 


Vou. I, March, 1854. 7 
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Marginalia on Eusebius, by Bishop Pearson. 


Ir Pearson had been a copious writer, it might perhaps have 
been fairly considered superstitious to hoard every particle of 
his “ dust,” without separating the “gold” from the less precious 
matter, But, even without the sanction of Bentley’s judgement 
(a judgement pronounced, be it remembered, in a philological 
treatise upon philological merits), the scanty amount of Pearson’s 
extant remains would surely justify a somewhat excessive care. — 

Four volumes, which formerly belonged to him, and the 
margins of which contain sundry notes and corrections in his 
handwriting, are now in the Public Library at Cambridge. They 
are, as Archdeacon Churton kindly informs me, the books 
mentioned in the Memoir (p. xcviii.) prefixed to his edition of 
Pearson’s Minor Theological Works, as apparently given to the 
Library by Archdeacon Allen, the Bishop’s chaplain. Such, at 
least, Mr Churton believes to have been the account repeated to 
him some years ago by the late Dr Wordsworth. They are also 
mentioned, without a word as to the mode of their acquisition, 
at the end of the old Catalogue of MSS. belonging to the Library. 
One of them supplied Thirlby, in the year 1722, with the notes 
which he published at the end of his edition of Justin Martyr. 
This is all that I have been able to discover respecting their 
outward history. Beside Justin Martyr’s works and those of the 
minor Apologists associated with him, they contain Eusebius’s 
Preparatio Evangelica, Demonstratio Evangelica, both treatises 
against Marcellus, and that against Hierocles, and also Phiotius’s 
Bibliotheca. It was probably Pearson’s constant habit to write 
marginal notes as he read: and, if so, many libraries in the 
kingdom may possess volumes exhibiting traces of his clear and 
vigorous pen. By keeping this probability in mind, much might 
still be recovered ;—perhaps even the substance of those notes 
on St Epiphanius, of which Cave (Hist. Litt. 1. 233, 4. Basilese, 
1741.) expressly bewails the loss. 

The present number contains only notes on Eusebius. It will 
be seen that many of the best textual emendations coincide with 
the readings of fresh MSS. published by Dr Gaisford : but still a 
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regard for Pearson’s credit seemed to justify their retention. 
Indeed I have omitted nothing but the most obvious corrections 
of typographical errors, Throughout the Preparatio Evangelica 
Heinichen’s paragraphs are added in curved brackets for the 
sake of those who possess his edition only. Dr Gaisford has 
most properly retained in his margin the paging and lettering of 


the earlier editors. 


F. J. A. Hort. 


Preparatio Evangelica. 


Ed. Viger. Paris. 1628. 
(3. 22. 39. Bibl. Acad. Cantad.) 


1 A. (1. i. 1), Oeddore 


4 B. (1. i. 10), rpds 4uds—dcepevvdpévov. 
4 C. (1. i. rx, 12), [eadem verba]. 


31 A. (1. ix. 16), nostra memoria [xaé’ 
ius} 

—_————_—————._ lo rope? 82 x.r.i. 

— B. (1. ix. 17), xara 


141 D. (Iv. v. 3), olden dvopdies 


142 A. (Iv. v. 4), Adfews 


179 D. (Vv. i. 7), b xa?’ 4pas—é Top. 
210 D. (Vv. xx. 2), vavdrov xal ruralov, 


214A. (¥V. xxii. 1), Tocy ipa. 


227 D. (v. xxx. 2), novam [»éay} 

226 A. (Vv. xxxi.1), ’Avribyy— Aprloy’ 
[d¢8] 

255 D. (vi. vii. 4), Kdpurre 


257 A. (VI. vii. 9), "Appi Apnadly (Ver- 


sus Areadiam) 


260 A. (VI. vii. 21), Tpcxiv’ 


Pearsont annotationes. 
Laodicess Episcope 
p. [cum nota quadam obscura. | 
p. [tem cum nota prioris dissimili : alte- 
ram vero alters respondere contextu 
repetito edocemur. | 
[nostra] ztate p. 179. [D. (v. i. 7)]. 


p. 485. [A. (x. ix. 9)]. 

b [xara] [ste Vigerus, p. 485. C. (x. ix. 
to) ]. 

[older dvoudialy [sic Hein. a codd. ap. 
Gataf. : ob8é&" dvoudte Gaisf. ¢ codd. 
A. H.] 

16. Ahtews [sic Gaisf. e cod. D. & Toupit 
conj.: of. Mi. Theol. Works, 11. 47]. 

p. 31. (A. (1. ix. 6). Vide supra]. 

Navwd«rov xat ‘Puralov, Holst. [ad 
Steph. Byz. p. 133. Garsr.] 

Tpnxiva. [sic Gasef. e codd. C. F.G.: sed 
vide infra}. 

[Uineam subducit}. 

Holst. [ad St. Byz. p. 133. GaisF.] ’Ap- 
XASxy— Apxlrox’ 

Kdpvore [ste Gaisf. post Holst. e Steph. 
Byz. p. 163). 

*Augtapadin Amphiarai fili. Holst. [ad 
St. Byz. p. 347. *Audiapaiddy 
Valcken. Diatr. Eurip: p. 287. G. 
GaAIBF.: épse Apdiaprniddy e cod. I. 
(—8os) ]. 

Tonxiv’ [sic Gaisf. contra codd.: Tptxt- 
vluw habet Codex Sancroftianus He- 
rodoti. VI. 175]. 

i—2 
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Ed. Viger. Paris. 1628. 
284 D. (vi. xi. 15), yevouevy 


404 A. (IX. ii. tit.) [4rd rod] a’. 
— C. (1x. iii. 1), rerdpry 


406 C. (Ix. iii. 8), cwvadicciobas 


404 D. (rx. iii. 13), & 7@ rerdpty ovy- 
ypdupare 
413 B. (1x. x. 3), of 5¢ xparobwres 


447 B. (IX. xxx. 2), Mwaplras 


— D. (x. xxx. 4), ’Axdvos 


453 C. (Ix. xxxvii. 3), rocabra—IloNul- 
oropos. 

483 C. (x. ix. 2), xpotwy 

485 A. (X. ix. 9), 7a wept Tovdalwy x.7.X. 

— C. (x. ix. 13), 4 5 [Zeulpauss] pa- 
xp@ mpbobey rav Tpwikav duodo- 
vyetrae, 

488 C. (x. x. 4), auferre [etpeiv] 


496 D. (x. xii. 1), Pontificalium [’Eg»- 
yurixay | 

502 A. (X. xiv. 13), paulo solutius [xara 
wAdros | 

—  B. (x. xiv. 13), Carthaginensem 
[Kapxjdova]. 


653 B,C. (xi. vi.12), Ard wal Hu. «.7.X. 


788 D. (Xv. i. 4), Adywv 
818 C, (XV. xvi. I), Karakerety 
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Pearsoni annotationes. 


[yevouér]y [sic Gatef. e cod. I. & ipso 
_Orig.). 

wr. B. 

Seurépy [manus tamen, fortasse tpsius 
Pears., scripturam oblevit : quod se- 
quitur intactum est.| 407 D. [1Xx. 
iii. 13]. 

cuwvaywneicba [e Joseph. B. J. U1. viii. 
7. GaAIsF.} 

404 ©. [IX. iii. 1]. 


v. Vales. in Eus. p. 63 [H. E. 1v. 7. T. 1. 
p. 307. ed. Hein.} Scripsit igitur 
Porphy. sub Constantino. 

[Mwa]B[lras] [sic Gaisf. ex Holst. in 
St. Byz. p. 216]. 

Aiddyors [sic Gaisf. ex Holst. in St. Byz. 

_ p-16: codd. C. D. F.G.f. ’EXd- 
vos habent. | 

Non vidit igitur Philo neque [?] Eus. 


an dycwy 3 


p. 31 (A. (1. ix. 16)]. 
unde ? 


[tin. subd. ] 

quid ? 

[lin. subd. ] 

[tt. ensem lin. subd. ] 


Hee tempore persecutionis scripta sunt. 
[Ab]yor [sic Gaisf. e cod. D.] 
ts. karecwety [xaradelrew Gaisf. e codd. 


B.C. F. G. 


[Apud Indicem Rerum has sententias subducta linea Pearsonus notavit: 


“ Josephus Antig. 1. 


Auctorum meminit, qui Diluvii et Arce memine- 


runt. 414 a”: “Longinus Stoicorum de animo sententiam oppugnat. 
822 d, et seq.”: “ Lysimachus de furtis Ephori. 467d”: “ Malchan, qui 
et Cleodemus, de Judeis scripsit. 422a”: “Maximi de materie ortu, 
deque malorum caussa in materiam non conferenda, disputatio. 337 b, 


et seq. ad 346,.”] 
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Demonstratio Evangelica. 


Ed. Paris. 1628. 
(3. 22. 47. Bibl. Acad. Cantab.) 


16 D. rév Mwcdws xpbvwv 
34 B. ovx Wowep “EAAnow evoultero 


129 A. Trap 
133 D. cavrod 
134 D. Tatra xal viv 6 Toppipios 


éauvrod 


virorum 
391 A. el 5¢ xph—dyaye 


397 D. in xx. Judaice Antiquitatis libro 
398 A. wddw éy érépos 

433 A. ‘O xarotx@y K.T. X. 

499 D. Eel xal—érecxlacas, 


Pearsoni annotationes. 

Ww. “apd [r. M. x.] 

Porphyr. L141, wept dxox#s [l. 11, ¢. 5, 
cf. Eus. Pr. Ev. 28 C—29 B. (I. ix. 
7-11)]. 

Top [stc Gaisf. e cod. Paris. ] 

134 D. 

An Porphyrius in vivis cum bac scripsit 
Eusebius ? 

geavrod 133 D. [cavrod Gaisf. e cod. 

vestrorum 

Hieron. in Daniel. p. 1070 (m1. 1118. 
ed. Mart. | 

c. 8. [Xx. 9. p. gor. ed. Huds. 1720.] 

1, 18. c. 6. [xVIII. 5. p. 802.] 

Ps. gi. 

4or [7]. 


[Post finem undecim asteriscos addidit.] 


Contra Hieroclem. 


511 A. ovrw yap—byov. 
—B. dredéyiews. 


wapay. tu\.—odr6., 
512 A. rapddeow 

wept 

513 A. diravOpwrilay 
Bovddpevoe 

— D. t€éecw 

514 B. nad’ Siwy 


doxet 

—  C. xplows, pay. car. jpiv re ad, of 
517 B. eiAjnpOnv 

—D. xarayerdoay 

519 B. 65¢ rws—mapariderat. 
dtadégecs 

KaTrahérAnrrat 

petr’ 

§41 D. dabpodvres 


[unc. curv. incl.: sic Gaisf.] 

sc. contra Porphyrium. 

wapay., uA.—twd8. 

[lin. subd. ] 

wapa [sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven. ] 

diravOpwrlay, 

ph [Bovropevoe sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 

an freow? [sic tacite Gaisf. ] 

An xafonrrxds fuit? [¢.¢. ét ray xadédou 
Adywr (£us. H. E. vil. 10) sive 
Rationalis, quem Latine vocant. Vide 
Exp. of the Creed, p. 346: Suicer. 
Thes. in voc.: H. Vales. in Amm. 
Marc. xv. 5; xxviii. 2]. 

doxet, 

plows pay. xar., nui re ad, of 

[eirtp ]On [etn AnpOev Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 

[xarayeAd ]oas [sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] | 

45 B. [43 B.1. 20. ed. Mor. : 1. 32. ed. Ol.] 

[didre ]éw 

[xaradd]Aecr[ rac] [sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven. ] 

[ped] ris [sic tacite Gaisf. | 


* dcapOp[odvres] [sic Gaiaf. ue & margo 


Paris. | 
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Contra Marcellum Ancyranum. 
1A, pcadeddla 27 B. 
—— calamitates Clem. ad Corinth. p. 6. [c. 6]. 
— B. ypdpew, ypdpew 


Dei et Ecclesia sux [r#s éxxAyn- [et e sum lin. subd. notavit | 
alas rob Oct] | 


2A. éumrew, Eumrew 
4 neh, 4 dneh [sic Gaisf.] 
—— diagdpurs [Seapdp Jous 
— B. els paxpdv x.7.X. p. 57. A. 
— C. roo deod, Tov Geod [sic Gatef. | 
avroo Aéyovros 57. B. 
4 B. rijs dylas—éxxrAnotas w. thy [dyl]av [éxxAnot]av [sic ipse 
Montac. ad calcem] 
— D. nperépy 7 mapé\xe. [t.¢. ‘redundat’: om. Gaisf. 
cum cod. Ven. } 
5 A. numero [lin. subd. ] 
3:apdpors, Biaddpors [ste Gazsf. } 
— C. a al [sic Gaiaf.. ] 
— D. [Ante roatr’ & post Awdbarodos uncinos delet.] 
existat ab his omnibus [existat] 


6 A. in ratione de Deo Theologica  [lin. subd.] 
instituenda [é& rj wept adrod Geo- 


Aoylg 

— B. rovrov abrov x.7.X. p. 181. A. 

— C. olop an. 8ovoy 

.— D. ephpor, éph.ou 

8 B. ék réy véuwr [Un. subd.: rdv vduov Gaisf. e cod. Ven. } 

—— Filius [Filius] ab illo tempore [sc. é& éxelvov] 

— D. dtcw [pu ]ocs 

9 D. d&nxplBouv [€tnxplB lou [ste Gaisf. e cod. Ven. ] 

11 B. ’Inood "Inoois [sic tacite Gaisf. ] 

12 A. is qui—esse primogenitus per illud, primogenitus ex mortuis, in- 
telligi possit, quod dictus sit, pri- 
mogenitus omnis creature. 

_ 13 A. pndé rw—biffrOey to. pndels ww vel di7dOov. [hoc serius 
addidit, forte e Montacuti annota- 
tiontbus. | 

— B. od rob [sic tacite Gazsf. | 

— D. sepius et [seepius] 

15 A. oxnwropdvous - [lin. subd. ] 

— B. elpnodat phy—adyrwy ov dele. [ prius elpjoGat unc. quadr. incl. 
Gaisf.: infra elpjcba ri» wapoiulay 
delet Heysius. | 

16 A. mpd 7d . ts. mpGrov vel x... [hoc legit non po- 


test: wpds rd Gaisf. e cod. Ven. | 


[To be continued in No. II.] 
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Fragments of Cic. De Fato. 


Gott. Gel. Anz. Dec. 1853. p. 1917 sqq. 


“ Estratto dal Messagere di Modena, n. 847, 14 Ottobre: Nuovi 
frammenti del libro di Cicerone De Fato di recente scoperti 
in pergamene palimpseste dal. Ch. Cavaliere nobile uomo 
avvocato Luigi Grisostomo Ferrucci.” Sm. 8vo, pp. 4, 
Modena. 


In all MSS. hitherto known, Cicero’s work De Fato is defi- 
cient at the beginning and end, besides a considerable gap in 
what remains. Last summer Mr Ferrucci discovered on three 
palimpsest parchment leaves, which had been used in binding an 
old book, the beginning of the treatise De Fato, or, as this MS. 
gives the title: De Fato disputacio. The MS. is not very legible, 
nor does Mr F, seem very exactly to have followed it in point of 
orthography. 

The MS. begins thus: “ Fatum esse nutum Jovis O. M. placi- 
tumque deorum immortalium, fides est philosophorum et vulgi 
communis, Sed quia philosophus nemo vel haberi vel dici solet, 
nisi parumper a vulgo desciscat, iccirco visum est nonnullis fati 
necessitatem aut antecessione causarum naturalium quodammodo 
circumscribere, aut ratione voluntatum atque appetitionum varia 
quasi fulmen e ccelo deducere.” The words “voluntatum atque 
appetitionum,” recur in the treatise as before known, § 9. The 
last clause is rather obscure. Some, it appears to mean, represent 
fate as a corrective in the hand of the gods, whereby they punish 
men after their deserts. “Some make fate descend like fire 
from heaven according to the various character of men’s aims 
and desires.” [Jé seems needless to read variarum with Schnei- 
dewin.| To this passage, which occupies the first leaf, Mr F. 
wrongly, as it seems, proposes to join the opening words of the 
old fragment: “ Quia pertinet,” &c. 

The second leaf on the first side begins with the words 
‘“‘ Vide quid agas,” which occur in the passage cited by Macrob. 
rr. 16. §4 (al. mo. 11), and continues : “Vide quid agas; acipenser 
iste paucorum hominum est. Queso, quod exclusi triclinio 
plures acipenseris deliciis caruere, an vis immutate voluntatis, 
que plaga Democrito est, effecit ex eo quod in aurem Scipionis 
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instillavit Pontius? an acipenser capiendus et Scipio et Pontius 
et ccenaturi simul et non * una connexione ab immutabili seter- 
nitate continebantur? Mihi quidem expendenti atque estimanti, 
quid quisque habeat proprii, quid exp...” The “plaga Demo- 
 eriti” occurs again De Fato, § 46, the immutable and eternal 
succession of causes, § 28. [Schneidewin rightly says that an—an 
are not here disjunctive; but his insertion of Quid before queeso is 
needless, The sense is: “ Pray, is the exclusion of the many from 
our feast owing to a change of mind, &c.?”] There seems to be 
no lacuna after non, the sense being: Was it fated from all eter- 
nity who should dine together and who should not ? 

Then follows a gap before the words, “satis erat dici: Byrsa 
fundabitur. Id enim in fatis, ut aiunt, fuisset: quee fata, Ennius 
inquit, Deum rex nutu partitur suo. Quod vero mutato nomine 
evertenda fuisset * [id fieri debuisse facile putabitur ex] cohe- 
rentia causarum, [queis Karthago] ad occasum interitumque 
redigeretur, [mox etiam ad ipsum] exit[ium et eversionem] per- 
tinacia populorum et belli...” 

The editor’s supplements have little probability. “It would 
have been enough,” says Cicero, “for the oracle to say: Byrsa shall 
be founded. That might have been ascribed to fate. But what 
follows in the oracle, Under a new name it shall perish, ought to 
have been left out. For its destruction was owing to natural 
causes, and not to fate.” The verse of Ennius, which is found 
nowhere else, may be a senarius iambicus, or trochaicus octonarius. 
Then on another parchment are two small pieces. “Reg.[ulus] 
....(de]votos omnes nostros....Cur[tium in] pri[mis], quem 
ju[re ac merjito vel Her(culem vel] Thes[eum] appel[labimus] 
nostrum. Is enim pro sal[ute] patriee fut[ura] inferos.... 

Attigit : idque facinus, quod vix [amplit]udine fati conc[ipere- 
tur], supremo clarissimoque liberee volunt[atis] ar[dore con]sum- 
mavit. It....” 

Again the editor’s supplements are objectionable. For ardore 
should be read arbitrio. [For amplitudine perhaps necessitu- 
dine. ] 

J. E. B. M. 
[Abridged from Schneidewin. ] 
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Aeschylos’ Die Ermordung Agamemnon’s. Griechisch mit met- 
rischer Uebersetzung und priifenden und erklirenden An- 
merkungen von J. A. Hartung (A‘schylus’ Agamemnon. 
The Greek text, with metrical translation and critical and 
explanatory notes by J. A. Hartung). Leipzig, 1853. 


Ir external indications may be trusted, Hschylean criticism 
in Germany has not been advancing satisfactorily for the last 
few years. To find anything really valuable on any considerable 
scale, we must go back to the days of K. O. Miiller and Klausen. 
Neither of those scholars was distinguished as a verbal critic, 
but both had that deep and thoughtful appreciation of their 
author’s meaning, that habit of patient examination, “looking 
before and after,” which go far to supply the want of textual 
acumen. At any rate, the verbal critics cannot be said to have 
been successful on their own ground. The only exception of 
which we are aware is Bamberger’s Choephori, a work of great 
merit, and one too, which, though generally critical, does not 
altogether disdain the task of explanation. The Oresteia of Franz 
is full of clever guesses where no guessing is required; but the 
instances in which real light is thrown on a passage, either by 
the editor himself or by his mentor, H. L. Ahrens, are far from 
numerous. Dindorf’s second edition, for which Oxford, we fear, 
must be held partially responsible, quite negatives the merit of 
| his first, abounding in rash and unauthorized alterations, without 
any marked improvement except perhaps in the arrangement of 
the metres. Last of all, Hermann, who for years had been 
complaining that “ schylus was becoming more unlike himself 
the oftener he was edited,” has left behind him a work of which 
all that can be said is that it certainly redeems his promise of 
“delivering his author from the many conjectures of many 
critics” into the uncontrolled power of a single ruthless inno- 
vator. That it should excite great attention, especially among 
his own countrymen, was only to be expected. Accordingly we 
observe that Meineke has published cheap editions of the Pro- 
metheus and the Perse, with the Medicean Scholia and Hermann’s 
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various readings, as text-books for his lectures. “This,” (to 
borrow the language of Sir William Hamilton, speaking of the 
progress of Hegelianism) “ may be good or it may be bad; the 
doctrine is good to controvert; it is bad to believe.” We only 
wish that Meineke, instead of lecturing on Hermann, would tell 
us what he himself thinks about the text of Hschylus, as a 
correction of his own which he has accidentally printed on Perse 
1051 (Dind.), pérawa dia pepiferas for pédawa 8 ad pepifera, pro- 
mises well for those which may have to follow. Ritschl has gone 
so far as to publish the Septem contra Thebas with a similar 
object, with Hermann’s readings in the text and Aschylus’ varia- 
tions noted below, and this after a preface containing a new and 
most elaborate collation of the Med. MS. of that play. 

The book before us is of a different stamp from those last 
mentioned, bearing indeed some traces of Hermann’s influence, — 
but scarcely more than Mr Paley’s second edition of the play, 
which appeared in 1852. We were not prepared to expect much 
from Hartung in this field, and he has not disappointed us. His 
work on the Particles, though not faultless, has, we know, gained 
the approbation of competent scholars: but his edition of the 
Iphigenia in Aulide and his Euripides Restitutus show him to be a 
- writer whose taste and judginent cannot be relied on in criticising 
the text of ancient authors. The present work, we are afraid, 
must be pronounced less successful than either; the alterations 
being more arbitrary and presumptuous in proportion to the 
greater sacredness of the original. Our readers will see that 
we are not exaggerating, if they will peruse the list that follows. 
€Arifov xéap, v. 10, is changed to dAxipov xéap: edr’ dv 8é vucri- 
mhaycrov, V. 11, to GAnv 8€ vucrindayerov: éeunv, pdBos yap, v. 13, to 
del PdBos ydp: Gdyect rraidwv drara Aexéwv, V.48, tO Gryeos Aexewv: 
“Apns & ovx ev xapq, V. 16, to Apy 8 od« énywpet: ddddovoe mapyyopias, 
V. 92, to ayavoios mapryopias: dé~ao’, v. 94, to rAd~ats: xrqvn mpdobe Td, 
v. 122, to xrjvy mpdosora: mporuméy ordptov—ortparaber’ oikw ydp, V. 
125, to mporumev répiov—orpar@ Oeveiv’ ai yap: mply dv, v. 153, to 
mee: orafee 8 & O, v. 159, to ecraxey 8: cupmrvéwy, v. 165, to 
oupmecdy: dpya@ (or aida) mepidpyos, V.190, to ddrkraptov épyas > Bony 
Gpixrov, V. 290, to Bénua puxrév: dmjpavroy dare xamapkeiv, V. 345, to 
Grnpov récov dor’ drapkeiv: mpoBovrdmas, V. 351, to mpoBorrov mais: 
rov & éniatpopoy ravde, V. 360, to ravde wepiorpopoy 8é: Siai yuvateds, 
Vv. 404, to xdpuw yuvacnds: éxpa 8 exovras expuyerv, v. 411, to éxOpa dé 


— 


wert 
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x9av xaréxpupev: docas, V. 422, to dyxois: yuvaxds alypa, v. 436, to 
yuvarxos axa: 6 Ondvus dpos, V. 438, to 6 OjAus Bpots: Odpapria, V. 487, 
to sownpara: reOvava, Vv. 489, to Oavety 8 dv: omapvas mapnges, V. 
506, to omapvds re de~ets: yuvaeip vdpo, V. 544, to yuvaxeion orddos : 
ayobévras, Vv. 591, to efaiordrovs: yiyavros, v. 639, to (aévros: ék- 
gatas riovras, Vv. 648, to éexpdvras 8 Erwov: modéa 8 ec (eor’) & 
dyxcdas, V. 663, to word 8 evécxer ayxadats: rexvovoba pyd dada, 
vy. 690, to réxvav piper’ dada: Opacos éxovorov (deovotov), v. 732, to 
bipa? éxovowos: edthpwv wdvos, V. 135, to edppav mévoy eip’: mréw Aéyery, 
v. 197, to mrép payn: wordy, v. 800, to aordrnv: AeAnppérns, V. 805, 
to menAeypévas: SnpdOpous, V. 812, to Sypdcoos: rov ~vveidovros xpdvou, 
v. 823, to rov fuveddéros ypdvov: edbapaijs éyad, V. 858, to ov bapais 
ey: pevros mapes y, V. 871, to pev dds mapes & : mpodvexbévros, V. 892, 
to mpovdepxOnv 7 av: émotpopapévorv, V. 901, to émioxerapevov: iea— 
Epdvov, V. 909, to a—mpés Opdvov: ppeciv, v. 922, to dpixeow: tyeias, 
Vv. 927, to t8apias: dxvos, v. 933, to xépdos: Kai (iywv Oeyeiv Big, V. 
960, to sovrioy (iyov Oryeiv: Katpia mrdotuos, Vv. 1043, to Katpios 
mrocipov: peAayxéepov, V. 1048, to pedrayxpdxm: ayudibadj xaxois, Vv. 
1065, to dudidadrH Aayoto’: ob yap ed Aéyet, V. 1108, to od madmos : 
addy, V. 1120, to madn: xdpr’ dp’ av sapecxéres, Vv. 1173, to xapra 
rapa mapexénns: parny, V. 1193, to rirqv: gorras os, V. 1194, to do- 
radeds: % yap rexpnpioow, V. 1288, to F xdyri rexunpwv dp’: opayny, V. 
1311, to mvonv: 168 érébov bios, v. 1330, to 1rd8 eOtov Givos: amé- 
rapes, V.1331, to dwddapos: Borod pdpov, v. 1336, to Borod ydvoy: 
dtvoraroy, v. 1385, to aixéorarov: Sai Ards, v. 1404, to dva Ards: 
éxnvéov, V. 1410, to dxmvetoas: dréricev, V. 1420, to dmericaro: 1a; 
ma; V. 1424, to motets: mépOpeup’ dyéwv, V. 1471, to mépbpevpa fod: 
Wopaya 8 gore xpiva, Vv. 1474, to ducpaya & doris kpipa: idvr’—rpiBew, 
v.1484, to idy—rpives: airix’, v. 1509, to pnpi’: Adxricpa—ribels, 
v. 1514, to alkiopa—diSovs: elpnpévor, Vv. 1533, to jponpevoy: Seopds Se 
kai rd ynpas, V. 1534, to Secpds re yap ocxorewds: dpd mov, V. 1559, to 
c\Ad ov. In other passages the reform is more sweeping. Those 
who are familiar with the play will perhaps recognize the original 
of the following: 


(a) rd peddov 8€ mpoxdvew, mpiv yevotro, xatpero. 


(8) 8pdow xareWéxalov, Zumedov mrivov 
éoOnparwy ribévre xavOnpod rpixyos (where Spécw refers to the 
two kinds of dew, ¢& oipavod xamd yijs). 


(y) rovrov ¥ Gp elrrdy redva xddnOA roxas. 
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(3) és aiparnpdy redxos od dixoppérois 
Wnpos eevro: to 8 ev avri xvret 
"EAmis mpoies xeipas. 

(ce) GAN, ef Soxel aoe rail’, bn’ apBidas Avot 
Taxtora pot SovAwy tis EuBaccy rodds. 
£uv ratode py ‘pBSaivorp’ droupyéow. 

(¢) tow pevav péovor meiberat Adyots. 

(n) smepsBaddvres of wrrepopdpor dépuas Geot 

bécav yduxuv f aldva mpdrov Grep. 

(6) Aapmpds & Couxey WAtds Tis avrodas 
préyov dogocey, dore xuparos dixny 
Brvew mpos abyas rovde mijpa pot mod 
petCov. 

(0) xat paprupd aot mpodpdécaca py eldévat. - 

(x) rovavde réApav, OjArus dpaevos hovers, 
ropa. 

(A) o8 pos péAadpov éAmis eumareiv oxérov. 

(u) &s wodAG Tras ex yuvatkds, Biov 
mpos yuvatkos arepbicey. 


These are all attempts on passages where the reading may 
be considered to be more or less settled. Of Hartung’s con- 
tributions to the restoration of the more corrupt parts of the 
play the following may be taken as specimens: rédavra 8 éxrivovea 
roAun tev Apn mvedvrav (V. 342): mapeots otydo’ dripws dxorrépay adioros 
cixdvav ietv (v. 374): edt? dv 1d xiptov poAp peAappaés oxdros (v. 701): 
mpupmoiov ~vveuBdrous wappsas axras mapexSovpevos mpos “IAcov apro 
vavBdras orparos (V. 911): viv dé rédcov 168° emidpepaca modvpvactor 
o@pa Kal dvOepicaca 743" aly’ avrrov: } rts dp’ ev Sdpors FoF “Epis, Sapwaris 
dvdpds Oifis (v. 1377). The editor’s peculiarities are not confined 
to his views of the sense or language of his author: they also 
extend to points of grammar and metre. ply yévorro, yatpéra, 
which we just quoted, is surely very questionable syntax. His 
doctrine of the iambic trimeter is that of the pre-Porsonian 
school, which appears still to have a few adherents in Germany: 
thus he writes, add’ dpxus: 4 Evvevvos éorat 8 airia (v. 1037), ovr rip 
avrod Oupdv dppaw éxmvéwy (v. 1310). Similarly his theory of ana- 
peestic verse is pre-Bentleian, as is shewn by his correction of 
vy. 725 sqq., ob fort Aabeiv supara dards, “A, Sorodvr’ edpovos éx 
Siavoias, “Y8apet caives pidryr. In another passage (v. 48) he | 
ignores the ordinary rule against an anapeest following a dactyl |: 
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in the same dipodia. Nor are our ears quite accustomed to the 
rhythm of lines like these, éudv éx roid Epvos depOév, Hv ToAveAatrny 
"Ideyeveiay ; ddr’ (v. 1438). 

On the whole we must say that among the numberless cor- 
rections of the text of Hschylus which this volume presents, 
there is not one which strikes us as true: a few however may 
deserve the praise of ingenuity, e.g. efmorpov madva dios éripa 
(v. 218), woAvavdpou 8¢ hepdomdes xuvayoi (v. 641), xalovea Aaprry- 
pouxias (v. 819), veoyvdy dv Bpépos pabor (v. 1084), rod ypdévou BpaBev- 
erat, V. 1221 (though this use of the middle has yet to be sup- 
ported), xpdros + isdynpov (v. 1389). We have been speaking 
throughout, of course, of the editor’s own suggestions, not of 
those which he has adopted from other critics, though it would 
not be difficult to shew that his judgment has frequently been at 
fault in borrowing a reading as well as in inventing one. 

We earnestly hope that nothing which we have said may be 
construed into a general reflection on German scholarship. No 
nation has done, or is doing, so much to enable us to understand 
the Greek drama. But we have long felt that the text of 
schylus has for some time past suffered at least as much as it 
has gained from their hands; and though we do not believe that 
Hartung’s book would be thought more highly of in Germany 
than in England, our recollection of the way in which others 
have dealt with their author will not allow us to regard it 
altogether as an isolated phenomenon. Why will not some 
German scholar edit Hschylus as Schneidewin is now editing 
Sophocles? Such a work would doubtless have its blemishes; 
but it would be sure to command lasting respect for its poetical 
feeling, its critical sagacity, and its terseness and general good 


sense. 
J. CoNnrINGTON. 


Hyperides. 


WE have perhaps no more remarkable instance of the seem- 
ing caprice, which has ruled the destinies of ancient records, 
_ than in the preservation of writings of all the orators included 
in the Alexandrian canon with the single exception of Hyperides. 
If the thunders of Olympian Pericles have rolled away, leaving 


» 


‘7h a . 
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only a faint though noble echo in the pages of the histo- 
rian—if the brief, pregnant, soldier-like eloquence of Phocion is 
known to us only by hearsay—if the brilliant, dashing, versatile 
Demades, the greatest natural orator of his day, has found no 
fitter representative than a meagre and suspicious fragment— 
these are losses which were almost inevitable. But of Hyperides 
we might reasonably have expected to have known more. Of 
above seventy orations bearing his name, which were in the 
hands of late Greek critics, at least fifty were judged to be 
genuine*, He was deemed worthy of a place among the chosen 
Ten. He was held second only to Demosthenes, and it was the 
Opinion of one of his critics, that if his excellences were not 
weighed but numbered, he would deservedly be placed foremost 
in the ranks of Attic oratory f. 

Yet his easy and natural mode of handling a subject—his 
ready half-careless flow of language, so inartistic as to offend the 
keen scent of later pedants, for whom the Athenians themselves 
were not sufficiently Attic—his dexterity, his pathos, his elegant 
raillery, above all his inimitable grace, had hitherto been known 
to us only from a very brief fragment preserved in Stobseus, or 
conjectured from the criticisms of Cicero, and Dionysius, and 
Longinus. Recent discovery has furnished us with materials for 
@ more independent judgment. 

In the spring of 1847, A. C. Harris Esq. of Alexandria pur- 
chased some fragments of a papyrus roll from a dealer in anti- 
quities at Egyptian Thebes. On examination, the majority of these 
were found to form part of an oration against Demosthenes 
respecting the treasure of Harpalus, which Mr Harris correctly 
attributed to Hyperides. Three of the fragments however were 
evidently disconnected in subject from the rest. The authenti- 
city of these writings has since been established beyond the © 
reach of any reasonable doubt, from the citations in the lexico- 
graphers, and from the general style and subject-matter of the 
fragments themselves. 

A facsimile of the MS. was published in the autumn of 1848, 
Copies fell into the hands of MM. Boeckh and Sauppe, by whom 
the fragments were edited independently and almost simulta- 


* éBdoujxovra érrd, dv yrjaiol elo bers differently. See Sauppe, Oratt. 
wevrnxévra Sto. Pseudo-Plut. Vit. x. Att. Fragm. p. 276. 
Oratt. p. 849, but others give the num- + Longinus de Subl. xxxiv. init. 


and 
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neously before the close of the year. Lastly, an edition appeared 
about a year later by Mr Babington, who had undertaken and 
completed it, before he was aware of the labours of the German 
editors *. 

We have not time here to discuss the historical bearing of 
these fragments, but must pass on to another and more import- 
ant discovery. 

In the spring of the same year (1847), another Englishman, 
Joseph Arden Esq., purchased from the Arabs in the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes another papyrus roll, which had been discovered 
in one of the tombs. It was found to be much larger and more 
perfect than that which fell into the hands of Mr Harris, but in 
all respects agreeing in character. It contains a portion of a 
speech in defence of Lycophron, and another entire, in defence 
of Euxenippus. It was now found, from a comparison of the 
subject-matter, that the three isolated fragments of the Harrisian 
MS. were portions of the defence of Lycophron. The two papers © 
originally, without doubt, formed parts of the same roll. The 
authenticity is established by the same unquestionable evidence, 
as in the former case. 

Mr Arden, on his return to England, had a facsimile of this 
MS. executed, which was published in the early part of last year 
(1853), together with a recension of the text, notes, and prelimi- 
nary dissertations, by Mr Babington{. This was followed shortly 
after by the edition of Prof. Schneidewin, the learned editor of 


* Fragments of an Oration against 
Demosthenes respecting the money of 
Harpalus. Published by A. C. Harris, 
of Alexandria, M.R.S.L., London, 1848. 

Neu aufgefundene Bruchstiicke aus 
Reden des Hypereides. Besonderer Ab- 
druck aus der Allg. Lit. Zeit. 1848. 
Halle. 


Die neuen Bruchstiicke des Hyper- 


ides. Philologus, p. 610. 
in Fragm. Oratt. p. 347 sqq. 
YITEPIAHS KATA AHMOZOE- 
NOTZ. The Oration of Hyperides 
against Demosthenes, respecting the 
treasure of Harpalus, &. By Churchill 
Babington, M.A., London, 1850. 
+ THEPIAOT AOTOI B., 


And again 


The 


Orations of Hyperides for Lycophron 
and for Euxenippus. Now first printed 
in facsimile, &c. by Joseph Arden Esq. 
F.S.A. The text edited, with Notes 
and Illustrations, by the Rev. C. Ba- 
bington, M.A., F.L.S. &c. Cambridge, 
1853. 

Mr B. should have assigned his 
reasons for writing ‘Tzeplins. The in- 
vestigations of Kiessling, with the addi- 
tional remarks of Sauppe (Fragm. Oratt. 
p. 275) appear to us to leave the balance 
of evidence decidedly in favour of ‘Trep- 
elSns. Mr B. has a not very explicit 
note on the subject (xara Anyood. Prel. 
Diss. p. xxv.). 
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Philologus*. From that time the subject has attracted the 
attention of many well-known continental scholars. Articles 
from the pen of L. Kayser, (Heidelb. Jahrbb., 1853. Nr. 41); 
A. Schafer, (N. Jahrbb. fiir Philol. Bd. 68, 1. s. 27 sqq.); L. 
Spengel, (Miinchn. Gel. Anzg. 1853. Juli. Nr. 4, 5.) and Prof. 
Schneidewin, (Philologus, s. 340 sqq.), are now lying before us. 
The recension of the text of the Oration for Euxenippus, by Prof. 
C. G. Cobet, (Mnemosyne. Leiden. 1853. p. 310 sqq.), is known 
to us only through the medium of the last-mentioned article in - 
Philologus. 

As it is proposed in the following pages to dwell chiefly on 
points where we differ from the editors of Hyperides, it is due to 
Mr Babington to express a more explicit opinion of his labours 
than his connection with this journal would otherwise have suf- 
fered us to do. We therefore cordially subscribe to the com- 
mendatory notice of Prof. Schneidewin: “Qui se his relliquiis 
editorem obtulit vir reverendus C.Babington, munus suum summa 
cum fide executus est. Sollerter ductus litterarum enucleavit, 
lacera reconcinnavit, corrupta restituit.” And again: “Multum 
preestitit B. et quee ab editore principe postulari vel ab iniquis 
censoribus possint. Messem fecit ille, spicas legere reliquit aliis.” 

The facsimile, which is admirably executed, will give an addi- 
tional value to this edition, as exhibiting one of the most important 
specimens extant of Greek palseography. 

We are indebted to Prof. Schneidewin in several instances for 
the correct reading of the MS. where it has escaped the eye of 
the former Editor. Thus the substitution of 8 Fye for és Frye 
(col. 4, 1. 23), rére for rotrey (col. 19, 1.11), dros for gr ds (col. 
21, 1. 8), Zvos for beds (col. 43, 1. 2), mpooécba for dxovcerbas (col. 
43,1. 27), dwépvuyes for drépevyes (col. 30, 1. 23), and the rejection 
of otdeis (col. 14, 1. 21), will recommend themselves at once. 
Nor are other passages wanting in which he has suggested an 
improved reading. But in his edition of Hyperides, as elsewhere, 
Schneidewin appears to us often to depart needlessly from the 
written text, and we look in vain for that strict deference to MS. 
authority, which Cobet discovers and denounces in him as a 
fault. It is little less than recklessness, where the papyrus is 
mutilated, to alter the letters still found in the text, as a preli- 


* Hyperidis Orationes Dus, etc. ascholia adjecit F. G. Schneidewin. Got- 
Post Ch. Babingtonem emendavit et tings, 1853. 
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minary to the restoration of those which have disappeared, (see 
e. g. col. 5, 1. 26, col. 6,1. 7, col. 45,1. 25). The Scholia and 
Dissertations appended by the editor display his characteristic 
good taste and judgment. 

Of the articles above mentioned, those of Cobet and Kayser 
are the most important for our immediate purpose, the critical 
examination of the text. The tone adopted by M. Cobet is 
strongly to be deprecated. For the matter, though his objec- 
tions are often captious, and his emendations consequently un- 
necessary, he has yet offered some valuable hints; and it is to be 
regretted that he has not turned his attention to the more frag- 
mentary of the two orations, where his acknowledged ability 
would have rendered great service. The most important of 
M. Cobet’s suggestions will be noticed in the sequel. The value 
of M. Kayser’s contribution may be collected from the matter 
extracted below. 

The importance of this recent discovery cannot be denied. 
As historical records, indeed, these writings must give place to 
the fragments of Cicero’s Republic, to the Institutes of Gaius, or 
the treatise of Hippolytus on heresies. Beyond the additional 
information which they contain with regard to the eicayyedia, and 
the elucidation of one or two minor points, the speeches in behalf 
of Lycophron and Euxenippus are of little historical importance. 
Even the fragments of the Harpalic orations, though they throw 
some light on the subject, are far from setting the question of 
the innocence or guilt of Demosthenes at rest. But the purely 
literary value of the former will not easily be exaggerated. We 
have at length a tolerably adequate expression of the oratory 
of the most charming, if not the most powerful, of the Attic 
orators. If the celebrated defence of Phryne, or the Funeral 
Oration, had been disentombed, we should have heard Hyperides 
in all his glory. But the defence of Euxenippus fairly exhibits 
the leading characteristics of the orator. Perhaps even the Har- 
' palic Oration, if perfect, would not have represented him in a 
more favourable light, for his peculiar excellences were especially 
adapted to minor causes. It was the opinion of Longinus that 
“‘if Demosthenes had attempted the defence of Phryne, the con- 
trast would only have been a further recommendation of Hype- 
rides*.” The armour of Demosthenes is too ponderous for the 

* De Subl. xxxiv. § 3. 
Vou. I. March, 1854. 8 
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light warfare of private suits: if he seldom fails in producing an 
effect, we are conscious that it is often the result of mere weight. 
Hyperides, like Cicero, is provided with weapons suitable for 
light encounters, and wields them with even greater alertness. 
But they are not poisoned, like those of the Roman orator. If 
he succeeds by his raillery in driving his adversary from the 
field, he seeks for nothing more. The wounds inflicted by the 
biting sarcasms of Cicero could never be thoroughly healed. 

There is another question of some interest brought into 
notice by the possession of these writings. Libanius in his 
argument to the oration epi rav mpds ’Ade£avdpov ovvbyxdy, Com-~ 
monly attributed to Demosthenes, states his opinion that “it 
approaches more nearly to the type of Hyperides, for, to pass 
over other points, some of the words employed are more in 
accordance with his usage than that of Demosthenes, as for 
instance yedmAovro, and BdeAvpevera.” Libanius, no doubt, gives 
one of the characteristics of our orator, but beyond this he is 
vague. Following up this suggestion, the editors of Hyperides 
have noticed several phrases and expressions in the newly-dis- 
covered speeches which seem to have parallels in the oration in 
question. But we cannot help thinking with M. Kayser, that 
though in minor points there may be some resemblance the 
general character of the oration is decisive against the claims of 
Hyperides to its authorship. If it is destitute of the power of 
Demosthenes, it has still less pretensions to the grace and ease 
of our orator. Longinus justly remarks in reference to Hype- 
rides, ov mavra éfijs xal povordvas, ds 6 Anpoobéns, Aéye. The topics 
in the speech wept rév ovv6yxdv are strung together in a singu- 
larly monotonous manner. 

Before entering, as is proposed, on the critical examination 
of the text, it will be as well to state some special considerations 
which ought not to be lost sight of in investigating readings, 
beyond those general laws to which all texts are amenable. 
These will in each case depend on the character of our written 
authorities, and the known style of the writer. 

I. The MS. of Hyperides is unquestionably of very ancient 
date. The superior quality of the papyrus, and the character of 
the letters, afford the best evidence of its antiquity. In these 
respects it bears a close resemblance to the MS, of the fragments 
of Chrysippus and the Codex Bankesianus of Homer, both of 
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which were also discovered in Egypt: though it is probably more 
recent than the former. We shall perhaps therefore be not far 
wrong in assigning to it, as Sauppe has done, a date not later 
than the middle of the second century before the Christian era *. 
If this be true, it is nearly the oldest extant MS. of any classical 
Greek author; and unless we find special grounds for modifying 
our opinion, we must consider it the most faithful representation 
of the original text. Now if we were concerned with the uncor- 
rected MS., this supposition must be at once abandoned on exa- 
mination, for it is replete with errors. But there has been a 
careful revision of it, and it is this emended text alone which 
we have to consider. Yet there still remain even here several 
errors of a certain class, and it is important to examine how 
far these are such as to invalidate its general accuracy. The 
errors which have escaped the hand of the corrector may be 
classed under the following heads. 


(1) Errors of orthography, in most cases probably to be refer- 
red to the corrupt dialect spoken by the scribe. (Cf. aetAaro 
inthe Harrisian MS., Fr. 11, which however is corrected into 
agecdero). These are chiefly : 


(a) The insertion of « after vowels, as erertu (col. 7, 1. 14), 
afnnea (col. 38, 1. 26), dnpuor (col. 47, 1. 20), especially where it 
serves as an « subscript. 

(8) The omission of « as perhaps mepov for repuwy (col. 2, 
1 12), emetxeray (col. 11,1. 21), but most frequently in cases where 
it is usually subscript, as eayyeAca, dative (col. 4, 1. 10). 

(y) Substitution of « for long 1, e.g. pewes (col, 32, 1. 20), 
. e«pewa (col, 38, 1, 20). 

(8) Conversely of « for «, as dsomdn (col. 39, 1. 4), xaraAurerat 
(col. 41, 1. 22). 

(«) The last letters of prepositions ov, ev, ex in composition 
wrongly written, as cwd«few (col. 31, L 21), eveAnpa (col. 13, 1. 9), 
' eyBedoperny (col. 11, 1. 11). 

({) The indiscriminate use of the v épeAnvorixdy. 

For other possible errors of this class see col. 38, 1. 24, xade- 
craxa; col, 36, 1. 29, porooo; col. 48, L 18, reopn. Cf. col. 25, 
19. Also col. 44, 1. 18, npyagero. 


* See Philologus, p. 611 (1848). that of the other editors. See Babing- 
This opinion substantially agrees with ton, xara Anpood. p. xix. 8qq. | 
8—2 
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(2) Clerical errors. 

(a) Incomplete corrections, as rerapbawa (col. 31, 1. 8), «way 
yecdas (col. 39, 1. 11), aracnernAccar (col. 12,1. 18). 

(8) A letter or more omitted, ray for ray (col. 29, 1. 28). 
3ewaroy for seworaroy (col. 41,°1. 24). In col. 49, 1. 18, deeb for 
8ecGa, the « seems to have been rubbed out. 

(y) A letter inserted, eowacr for eovacr (col. 21, 1. 13). 

(8) A syllable erroneously repeated, ayyedavav (c. 40, 1. 1). 

(«) A syllable omitted, when it recurs. See note on col. 3, 
1. 10. 

(¢) An interchange of two similar letters as nv for m (col. 46, 
1. 20) ; avforra (col. 45, 1.20), is scarcely a case in point, as ¢ and 
é are hardly distinguishable in the MS. 

Col. 9, 1. 20, and col. 20, 1. 26, will perhaps be thought to 
contain mistakes of a graver cast. 

Errors of the first class are exceedingly numerous; those of 
the second so few, that the examples given form almost a com- 
plete list from the Ardenian MS. From this it will be seen what 
foundation there is for M. Cobet’s imputations on the MS. 

II. Hyperides is considered by his severer critics to fall short 
of the highest purity of style. From their language we may 
infer, that 

(a) His style was unstudied to a degree, which laid him open 
to the charge of negligence. ‘O & ‘Ymepidns 1d pév émipedes Friota 
¢xe. Hermogenes, ul. p. 382 (Walz.). This accords with the 
notices in Longinus and Dionysius. 

(8) He used words, which were considered beneath the dig- 
nity or purity of Attic oratory (od Acyddes Gavai. Photius), e.g. 
Fr. 45 (ed. Sauppe) @Spayy (Aristoph.). Fr. 83, dfv0iu10 (Eupolis). 
Fr. 86, Opurpdecrov (Aristoph.). Fr. 103, deparoxdéov. Fr. 163, 
aphodoy (Aristoph.). Fr. 166, pytpvds (Theopompus). Fr. 280, 
xodea (Aristoph.). Fr. 287, dpaprurjs (épaprvcia. Plato, Com.). 

(y) He employed words in an unusual sense, or preferred an 
uncommon word to its ordinary synonyme, e.g. Fr. 60, éyxdderos = 
elomoinros. Fr. 224, daroddépevos =timrobeis. Fr. 277, xarrverOat = irode- 
8écdar Fr. 286, dpdadrpiace = ereOipnoe. 

(8) He adopted forms of words or inflexions unusual in 
writing (though probably not so in conversation), e.g. Fr. 16, 
modn =meAnots (Sophron.). Fr. 47, povorddcov= povoradia. Fr, 73, 
xepayvvew (Alcseus Com.) Fr. 128, xaprevew. Fr. 136, xd0y =xaOnoa 
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(xa6y, Eupolis. xd6ov, Aristoph.). Fr. 255, av3paré8uv. Fr. 266, 
doviis. 

So col. 42, 1.18, cxoincay (80incay, Damoxenus Com. cited by 
B.). Col. 33, 1.17, xpnodcbocarv. Col. 13, 1.1, dsegérecay. 

The number of words used by Hyperides in common with one 
or other of the Comic poets, and seldom or never found else- 
where, will perhaps afford a presumption that even his uncommon 
inflexions belonged to the ordinary colloquial language, and were 
in no other sense barbarous or unattic. Some of these are noted 
down above; but it would have been easy to swell the list 
considerably. 

But the conclusions, which seem to follow from this review, 
are these: First, that the MS. is entitled to the highest respect, 
except in cases of orthography; and secondly, that if we were 
' dealing with a more careful writer (as Lysias for instance), many 
passages might seem to require correction; but here, from the 
known characteristics of Hyperides, we must expect some loose- 
ness in the general style, and some peculiarities of form in par- 
ticular words. 

Thus we cannot agree with M. Cobet in supposing that the 
passages col. 19, 1. 27, sqq.; col. 23, 1. 27, sqq.; col. 35, 1. 20, 
sq., with several others, need emendation merely because they 
hang loosely together, or contain some careless repetitions; nor 
should we venture decidedly to pronounce that unusual forms, 
such as xabécraxa, ypnodcbwcay, dafdracay, however probable it may 
be in some cases, are due not to the author, but to the scribe. 

The following review of the text contains some readings sug- 
gested by Mr Shilleto, which we can only regret are not more 
numerous. Mr Babington has also kindly communicated his 
latest views on some passages. 

The vertical lines mark the divisions of the lines in the MS. 
The brackets enclose those letters, which are supplied from con- 
jecture where the MS. is mutilated. 

Col. 2, 1. 8. rosotro | ydp dors rd dptor[ov] | rovrovt mpdypalros" 
spooxa[Aci]ra[«] B. Schneidewin has ingeniously restored the text 
rd Apior[wvos| | rovrovt mpa@ypa’ [ai]|rés mp. x. 7. A. - 

Col. 3, 1.10. uot yap oixeiox. S. of otxeiax. We have other 
instances of the omission of letters which recur in col. 15, L 2. 
ai airia (S), col. 30, 1. 4. ido» dy» (Cobet and Patakis), col. 45, 
1, 17. 
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Col. 3, 1.16. é ats. §S. wishes to refer this to an antecedent 
émorodais contained in sense in drécreday yp. At the same time 
he suggests a doubt as to the correctness of the text. But the 
eloayyedia would probably be headed with the accuser’s name, so 
that the words Avcotpyos Aéyee would be taken from it. Mr B.’s 
inverted commas seem to be misplaced. 

Col. 3, 1. 26. mAnowoy. S. wAnowoea, in order to avoid the 
sudden change of mood. The MS. reading however is supported 
by Plat. Tim. p. 18 & (quoted in the grammars), and by analo- 
gous cases of the juxtaposition of different moods. See Paley 
on sch, Choeph. 80. 

Col. 4, 1.3. [rére] Feov Zreyov. B. an xadjxov? S. Hyperides 
would rather have written xcaredOav. 

Col. 4, 1. 13. B. [8nAdoa]. Patakis (ap. S. in Philol.) yrova. 

Col. 5, 1. 26. B. [dra]ydyevos. But this can scarcely be the 
reading, whether in its technical sense or otherwise. S. amayyé- 
pevos, Which is not in the MS. C. F. Hermann myydpevos, Perhaps 
the letter read y is a+, of which part of the horizontal stroke 
has disappeared, and the word was rurrépevos. Mr Shilleto makes 
the same suggestion with regard to the letter, but reads odarrd- 
pevos. Cf. col. 6, 1, 8. 

Col. 6, 1. 3. Mr Shilleto suggests cipnx[éva:; ris od] | nav dré- 
[opofe]. 

Col. 6, 1. 5. B. [rd 8¢ kep]alAaov, ax[d rav ddtyov] | xa pexpod[y 
rovrwy &|v | elrov, els rovro x.t.A. This is unsatisfactory. S. reads 
dnd tay aloxpay rai papdy rotrey dv elrov. Here he confessedly de- 
parts from the MS., nor can the words well bear the sense which 
he assigns to them: “ post illa tam foeda et impudenter dicta.” 
Kayser proposes 1rd 8¢ xepaAatov' & rept rovray cal pixpd mpérepov elroy’ 
els rovro x.r.A. But we should have expected 8 It would be 

- better to read ri 3€ «., did rovrav, 8 xal puxpd mpdrepov elrov. But 
even here éA/y sounds more natural. 

Col. 6, 1. 22. kat ratra [3ox]|ei av tpiv ‘H[paxdjs] | exeivos 6 pas- 
v[6]|nevoe rrociioat [4] | Mapylrns 6 wdvr[ov] | d8eArepdraros. Thus the 
passage will stand if we read ‘Hpaxdjs with B. (in the Addenda), 
and 4 with S. Schneidewin proposes 4 Alas for ‘HpaxAjjs, but it is 
difficult to see what is gained thereby. Nor does there seem to 
be any great objection to ‘Hpaxdjs if we distinguish between Her- 
cules as a character in a drama, and as an object of Athenian 
worship. That the former is meant here, we may collect from 
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the use of the present 6 pawépevos, which could hardly be said 
simply of a character in past history. The word éxeivos again is 
in keeping. It would not be employed of the deified hero; but 
the madman of the tragic poets, the glutton of comedy, or the 
pattern-man of the philosopher Prodicus, would aptly be desig- 
nated ‘Hpaxdjjs éxetwos. At a certain point éxeivos attains its 
maximum value. Beyond that it is intolerable, because super- 
fluous. 

On the other hand, the letter which stands after vgn in 
1. 22, does not seem like a p in the facsimile. But Mr B., on 
examining the original MS. microscopically, pronounces it either 
p, 0, oro. The length of the name ‘Hpaeajs is no objection, as 
S. seems to think, for we only supply the same number of letters 
as are absolutely required m the same space in the line above. 

Col. 8,1. 4. B. arodeA[foda]. S. is probably right in reading 
drodeAcipGa, the other being a very unusual word. 

Col. 8,1. 7. B. o[tjpa]. S. better ofow. There are traces of 
a final letter, which might be either a or », but the question 
is not indifferent. Oi%jois is used several times by Plato, whereas 
otjua appears to occur first in Plutarch, for we cannot suppose 
that Stobzeus (xx. 37) is quoting the exact words of Socrates. 
The elasticity of Hyperides’ diction must have a limit. If the 
views maintained above be true, oijpa is beyond his range. It 
belongs to the language of philosophy rather than that of com- 
mon conversation. 

Col. 8, 1. 12. Mr Shilleto has furnished the correct reading 
rovs te pé[AXovra]s Bonbeiy ro[is ei |ovodct. | 

Col. 8, 1.19. B. évéyer [xar’ duod] ev rf xalrpyopig]...[8. The 
sentence following is much mutilated. K. restores the whole 
passage thus: olov xal airds oirool evexcipnoe moteiv ev rij Karryopig ovd" 
GroAoyeiobai tit ray imep euod cuvarodcynoopéver Si8ors, dv Seopuat pry 
azoXureiy 1, Spay 8¢ mérep oix tLeort, x.r.A. The word évexeipnoe Was 
suggested by S., and Mr Shilleto independently conjectured éve- 
xeipnoe viv. The following restoration, though not satisfactory, 
may perhaps serve to suggest something better: ot® droddferGal 
dnote trav Paravravrev> imép éuod cvvaroAcynoopéevwr: Sid ri bn akcois ps 
drodéxerOa ; wérep’ oix Evvoudy govt x.r.A. The letter after damo in 
1. 21, resembles an imperfect 8 rather than a). For the expres- 
sion see Lysias c. Nicom. §1, p. 183, dari is a frequent inter- 
rogative in Hyperides. 
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Col. 9, 1.20. S. rejects dxotew. Insert xai before xeAcvew with K. 

Col. 10, 1. 10. Mr Shilleto proposes imepry8qlo[as dr ]avras 
rovs | m[arpilous, x.T.A. ) 

Col. 10, 1.20. B. @re{t}ra | e€fejs tpaylpdias | yplapor mJy eic- 
ay|yed[lay So}rep viv | yéyp[adas]. In the Addenda other words are 
suggested for éfijs. K. reads eff co: rpaypdias ypapew dor eic- 
ayyediay, olacnep viv yéypadas. Patakis also has ¢{j oo, which is 
probably right. Read ¢&} oo: rpayedias yplapew eis rylv civayyeA[tav 
olag}rep viv yéypapas. Compare Demosth. p. 889, & yéypadpev odros 
els rd ZyxAnua. Also p. 978. 

Col. 10, 1. 23. B. yéyp[adas xai] airg. K. proposes yéypadas és 
¢u’ airia. He continues the sentence thus: ér: ravry +7 yuvatxt rapec- 
xevaca Gyapoy évdov Karaynpaoxey, etye roaade cuvorxeiy, ws ys, ov mpoonKe 
a.r.v. Read dre ravrny ri yuvaixa éxparrov dyapov evdov xaray. See De- 
mosth. p. 888. The next clause seems to have been participial. 

Col. 11, 1. 21. MS. emecxecav, and col. 12, 1. 9, ereun. But, as 
in col, 26, 1. 26, erexy is corrected to emen«y, these forms are 
probably wrong. S. argues conversely that, as in the two pas- 
sages there is no correction, so in the third the correction is to 
be neglected. This is surely a strange mode of reasoning. (See 
his note on col. 26, 1. 26). 

Col. 12, 1. 20. B. [év8é]yera: ddixf|[oa, rat]ra pév 8et | [oxomei]y 
an’ a’rod rod | [dgiw]paros oS av | [yp ris]. S. reads evdéxerar dds- 
xnOivat...rov adcnparos, od ay dduq ms. His note is not quite clear. 
The opposition is between those offences which are conceivable 
at any time in a man’s life, and those which from their nature 
are confined to a particular period; the offence in question 
being of the latter kind. B. appears to have understood this. 
His reading however is not satisfactory. Kayser’s suggestion 
Tov mpdayparos ob av épa tis seems to give the right sense, but 
cannot have been the expression used. The reading of S. is 
objectionable on more grounds than one: for first, it brings 
forward the injured party as the prominent person, in place of 
the offender, contrary to the sense of the passage ; and secondly, 
it makes the orator go out of his way to express what after 
all is only an idle truism. 

Col. 12, 1.27. B. dan’ 4 walPa por wp|éceor, but in the Ad- 
denda mdda rowirds gor. S. has ms potyss éoriv. But Mr B. on 
re-examining the MS. pronounces that the letter before o can 
only have been +, y, or 7, and suggests dxdéapros. The reading 
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wida tts Towvrds gor does not seem to be excluded by the limits 
of the vacant space. 

Col. 19, 1. 24. B. éveypa|(pO]. S. rightly éveypadn. 

Col. 20, 1.13. apiv—eferdcwow. S., we think needlessly, inserts, 
a. Cobet considers that this correction is absolutely necessary. 

Col. 20, 1.15. “Voculam od, quam priora requirunt, pos- 
teriora respuunt. Expunge yp; et habebis Hyperidis manum—¥* 
od- pa A’, ovy—.” C., to which S. seems disposed to accede. So 
far from being an intruder, the od appears to us to be almost 
required in the latter clause. 

Col. 20, 1. 26. sept rot A€yew py od ra dpiora. The ov is obelized 
by B. and rejected by S. But, though suspicious, it is not 
utterly defenceless. If the words meant “in cases where sen- 
timents are uttered, &c.” yy ob would of course be inadmissible : 
but perhaps they may imply “in the matter of the prohibition 
against speaking what is not,” literally, “about speaking, except 
where it is for the interests, &c.” This consideration will be 
of little weight with Schneidewin who rejects py od, where it is 
much more defensible (e. g. Cid. Tyr. vv. 13, 221), and to others 
perhaps the frequent recurrence of the phrase ,:) ra dpwra else- 
where, (col. 18, 1. 22, col. 23,1. 9, col. 39, 1. 21, col. 47, 1, 20, 
cf. col. 40, 1. 3), may seem a sufficient proof that it stood origi- 
nally in this passage also. On the other hand, it is remarkable 
that here where it does occur it may be in a manner defended, 
whereas if it had been found in any of the other passages cited, 
it must have been rejected at a glance. The assumption that 
all scribes, by virtue of their calling, had an inexplicable par- 
tiality for p od is somewhat gratuitous. Considering the anti- 
quity of our MS., the application of such a rule here is par- 
ticularly ill-timed, unless it can be shewn that the Alexandrian 
writers also were endowed with this strange propensity. 

Col. 21,1. 22. ypadai. B. with the MS. Both he and Cobet 
wish to insert «oi. S. cleverly suggests ypddera:; but the point 
is not what actually was done with the offender, but how he 
might be dealt with. The abruptness of ypadai seems to be inten- 
tional, yet the opinion that «ict may have been omitted is 
rendered somewhat probable by the existence of an error (though 
not uncorrected) on the part of the scribe in this very sentence. 

Col. 27, 1.13. The German critics now agree in punctuating 
the passage thus: daSAnOqoovra: id cov. vy Aia, ra yap. x. 7. X. 
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Col. 28,1. 2. rotr’ ef peév treAduBaves aAnbes civ. B. The MS. 
has adn6n, but the n is erased and es is written over. S. restores 
ddn6y, which he defends in Philologus (ss. 346, 347). He makes 
a distinction, which we give in the original German: “ ror’ adn6A 
éoriv heisst, diess ist in wahrheit so ; ddn6és éorcv, €8 ist ein wahres, 
die wahrheit.” He has not adduced any analogous passages for 
an expression which seems not to be Greek; the Platonic phrase 
rovro dAn6_ Aéyes, Which he does cite, is plainly inapplicable, for 
ddnO7 A€yes = dAnOevers, and ddnOj has no syntactic connection with 
Touro. 

Col. 29, 1. 28. soaijoa. Cobet ropioa., 

Col. 31, L 8. rerapOajva. MS. The syllable 6a being in 
smaller character, and reaching beyond the end of the hne. C-. 
proposes radjvar. vy Ala, dea yap émoinve: the words inserted 
however do not help to explain the MS. reading. Kayser, re6ap6at‘ 
vai’ Seva yap. But the MS. reading appears to be merely a con- 
fusion of the two words, refagéa and radpjvat, and S. is probably 
right in adopting radjva. 

Col. 31, 1. 15. éaurg. Cobet, caurd. 

Col. 34, 1.1. avroi. Cobet, odro: “hi judices.” But it is not 
easy to see why the judges should be presumed, as a matter of 
course, to be in the secret. It would certainly be no compliment 
to them. Retain airoi. The orator seems to insinuate that 
Polyeuctus’ own hands were not clean of dealings with Mace- 
donia. This appears to be Schneidewin’s meaning also. (Philol. 
s. 349). . . 

Col. 34, 1.14. spocitwow. Which S. explains éray spociwcw 
mpds tov Sjpov. Unless rpociwo: can refer to their entry into the 
town, which is not very likely, we must read spoiwc:, with Patakis 
and Cobet. 

Col. 36, 1.2. xoopnodpevor. Patakis xopsodpevoc, which S. accepts. 

Col. 36, 1. 20. 1 Modoogia. Cobet would reject these words 
as a gloss on account of the form with oc, and S. assents. It is 
highly probable, though not certain, that Hyperides would have 
written Modorria. At all events usage is very arbitrary, especially 
in the case of proper names. (See Hemsterhuis on Lucian, Jud. 
Voc. p. 312), In the Oration c. Alcibiadem, attributed to Ando- 
cides, (ad fin.), the form Modogcia occurs; but the value of this 
testimony for our purpose, whether the oration be genuine or 
not, is derived from the fact that Gerradia is found in the same 
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clause. Aristophanes has Modorrixdés, Eschines Modorrés. We have 
not succeeded in finding the word in intermediate writers. It 
seems a less violent remedy to restore the form Modorria, attri- 
buting the other to the scribe, than to reject the word alto- 
gether. It has nothing suspicious in it except the form. 

Col. 36, 1.22. spocjxev. Cobet and Patakis mpooyjxer. The 
’ reading of the MS. is more vigorous. 

Col. 37, L 19. B. and S. doxei. The MS. reading ds éuoi 
8oxets, Should be retained. 

Col. 38, 1. 2. Palam est excidisse 4 post xpivew. C. We seem 
to find traces of this intentional abruptness more than once in 
these orations of Hyperides. 

Col. 38, L 25. xadécraxa. On account of the form of this 
word, C. suspects «ai eis dyava xabécraxa to be “additamentum 
Greeculi.” The form is not entirely indefensible (see Schneid. pp. 
xviii. 50), but it is here probably a substitution on the part of the 
scribe for xaréornoa. Traces of a kindred error are seen col. 47, 
1, 4. The scribe has inadvertently treated Hyperides in the same 
manner in which Demosthenes has been used by Dionysius. See 
Dem. p. 117, cited by S. 

Col. 42, 1. 22, sqq. 6 xpwdpevos 7 of. S. proposes aérepos and 
ov in his Addenda, but the MS. reading is evidently of, not to 
inention the increased awkwardness in this close juxtaposition of 
tpas and av. 

Kayser and Cobet suppose a new clause to begin with cxaxés, 
and the former attaches «ai norepov...cv to the previous sentence. 
In their restorations of the mutilated passage following, they 
have evidently departed from the MS. 

Col. 42, 1. 25, If the letter before ao in the MS is «x, the 
readirig may have been aan’ ici cal of, “there are others besides, 
who, &c.,” meaning the judges. But, if the facsimile is trust- 
worthy, it is probably a 8, and the letters in the text will be 
-Ba:ot, OF -Biuuct, for there seems to be room for an . after the 8, 
Mr B. now suggests dAX’ of BapBapo. Spengel also proposed ap- 
Bapo. The sense however seems to us to require of dvoruyoirres, 
“the oppressed.” Mr Shilleto is probably right in reading the 
following words raira 7° i[oaot xa)AXo@, ort. 

Col. 42, 1. 26. Perhaps read ér: of[re rddes eloriv ov8[epia] ev rH 
oixoupévy, or as Mr B. now proposes, dri ovdév dAdo doriy obdapoi. 

Col. 43, 1. 27. Spengel’s restoration of the passage appears 
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to be the most correct, dré|Aurov [rod mpoleécbai | twa t[ovrw|y 
Adyov. 

Col. 44, 1.18. The form npydfero is probably due to the scribe. 
The value of the testimony of the inscriptions referred to by S. 
must depend on their date. That containing such a word as 
éfnpyjoaro (No. 456) is surely worthless in determining the form 
which Hyperides would have used. 

Col. 44,1. 25. B. els [mpdcod8o]v. S. better eiompage. 

Col. 44, 1. 27. S. approves Cobet’s correction, airods for 
aurdv. 

Col. 45,1. 17. “évepyotvrae non debebam propagare. Nam 
vel ultra spatium versus producitur.” S, in Add. He accord- 
ingly reads evepyo: >, this mark being frequently added to fill up 
the line. This seems to be the correct reading. Indeed évep- 
yoivra, in the sense required here, is not tenable. If «ici is omitted, 
we should do well to read ai mpérepov éxAcdetppévac with Cobet. 
See note, col. 3, I. 10. 

Col. 45, 1,25. B. rovs éx[Aoyeis]. This however is hardly the 
sense required, S. rovs ¢yovras, which C. receives, though the 
MS. has evidently «not x. Schneidewin himself wavers between 
this and éxrnévous, which seems too long for the space. Kayser, 
rovs éxei 8C. épyafouevous. Perhaps rovs éxeidev may stand. 

Col. 48, 1. 20. Bpayd 8€ 1 eirdy. S. accepts Cobet’s correc- 
tion, Bpayd 3 én. C. refers to Lycurgus, 146. But én can be 
dispensed with, (cf. Demosth. c. Aristocr. p. 691), and m seems 
to be required with Spay. 

Since writing the above, we have heard that Mr Babington 
has recovered two or three brief fragments of Hyperides among 
the miscellaneous scraps of papyri purchased from the Arabs 
by Mr Arden. They will doubtless appear in the edition of the 
extant remains of Hyperides, which we understand Mr Babington 
is preparing. 

J.B. L. 


Notices of New Books. 


J. Dottincer. Hippolytus u. Kallistus u. s. w. 8vo. pp. vi and 358. 
Regensburg, Manz. 1 Thlr. 20 Ngr. 


[This work introduces a new element into the controversy on the 
treatise Against all Heresies, published by M. Miller, as representing a 
Roman Catholic view of the question. It was partly printed before the 
author was in possession of the Essays of Baur, Gieseler, and Wordsworth; 
and consequently he devotes one of his later chapters to a re-examination 
of the conclusions which he had originally obtained, and a fuller refuta- 
tion of the objections to which they lie open. This circumstance detracts 
in some degree from the unity of his work, but it gives, we believe, an 
additional value to his results, as showing that they were derived from an 
independent criticism of the facts of the case, and are not merely a con- 
troversial answer to other scholars. 

Déllinger agrees in the general belief that this treatise is the work of 
Hippolytus, though not the Syntagma read by Photius. Like Dr Words- 
worth, he makes out this latter point convincingly against M. Dunsen. 

After this, however, Dillinger diverges from the common track, and 
tries to prove that there is no satisfactory evidence for believing that Hip- 
polytus was Bp of Portus—that, indeed, there is no proof that Portus was 
an episcopal see before a.p. 313—that before the middle ages there is 
no mention in the West of any such bishop—that in the East he was 
called Bishop of Rome and not Bishop of Portus—that the two titles are 
by no means convertible—that the poem of the Spaniard Prudentius is 
of no historival moment—that the single ground for the popular notion 
is drawn from the spurious Acta S. Auree, dating from the 7th century, 
and first current at Constantinople. This being made out, he proceeds 
to explain the position of Hippolytus at Rome, which he supposes to have 
been this :—after the death of Zephyrinus, Callistus was chosen as his suc- 
cessor; through fear of Hippolytus Callistus abjured the teaching of 
Sabellius ; but new differences arose both in doctrine and discipline, and 
in the end Hippolytus was chosen Bishop of Rome by a section of the 
Church in place of the heretical Callistus, and continued to be so re- 
garded even after his rival’s death (pp. 100—104). 

The historical criticism is followed by an inquiry into the points at 
issue between Hippolytus and Callistus. Dédllinger endeavours to make 
out that the principles of Callistus in reference to general absolution, the 
reception of penitents, the discipline of the clergy, and the laws of mar- 
riage, were in a great measure necessitated by the condition of the church 
(c. iii.) In like manner he seeks to establish a position for Callistus be- 
tween the tenets of Hippolytus and those of Noetus (p. 224); and tries 
to show that the opinions of Origen condemned at Rome in 231 were 
connected with those of Hippolytus (p. 257). The whole is concluded 
by an investigation into some points in Hippolytus’ doctrine—his teaching 
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on the Priesthood—on the “Christian Sacrifice”—on Asceticism—on 
the descent into Hades. 

The outline which we have given will indicate the importance of the 
work. Many of Dollinger’s conclusions may appear to us unsound; but 
his whole view carries with it a naturalness wanting in every other with 
which we are acquainted. We must wait to see whether any thing can 
be added to the old arguments of Ruggieri reproduced by Dr Words- 
-worth; otherwise the Bishop of Portus must, it would seem, be deprived 
of his title and translated to the see of Rome. 

Déllinger, it may be added, appears to be well acquainted with English 
literature, and he points out several errors into which Dr Wordsworth has 
fallen. The most important is one which he shares with M. Bunsen; for 
both of them cite Peter, Bp of Alexandria during the first ten or twelve years 
of the 4th cent., as stating (@bron. Pasch. p, 12. ed. Bonn): “ And since 
there is full and demonstrative evidence of this in the holy teachers of 
the church, we will cite (srapoicopev, yet the Bonn editor retains the 
version omittimus) here a few of their statements. .. . Hippolytus then, 
the witness of godliness, Bishop of Portus, near Rome,” &c. The quota- 
tion from Peter begins at p. 4 of the Chron. Pasch., and cannot be 
continued beyond p. 9, where Athanasius is called “ the great light of the 
church of the Alexandrians.” This he cannot have been in the year 309. 
The passage cited from p. 12 contains the words of the author of the 
Chronicon. Déllinger, does not, however, appear to do justice to the 
critical ability with which Dr Wordsworth has in many places corrected 
the text of the fragment which he has published. ] B. F. W. 


Harpocrationis Lexicon in X. Orat, Att, Ex recens. Guu. Dinporet. 
Oxon. e typogr. Acad. 1853. 8vo. Tom. 1. pp. xxxii. and 351. Tom. 11. 
pp. lviii and 489. 21s. 


[Dindorf has used several MSS.,- both of Harpocration and of the 
Epitome, which Bekker had neglected, or only partially collated. Among 
them are three English MSS., one in the British Museum, one in the 
Cambridge Univ. Library, and one in the Library of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
The 2nd volume contains Maussac’s Dissertation, H. Stephanus’s Preface 
to his Diatribe in Isocratem, and Commentaries. Most of the notes of 
Gronovius, and some of Maussac’s have been omitted ; those of Hemster- 
huis (published by Geel in the Anecdota Hemst. Leyden. 1825), have 
been given entire, as have, with few exceptions, those of Valesius and of 
Stephanus (on the glosses to Isocrates). Dindorf’s own notes are in the 
first volume. He has used the labours of Pearson (Advers. Hesych.), 
Toup, Dobree, Schleusner, Bernhardy and Sauppe; but he has himself 
done comparatively little to illustrate his author. For instance, he has not 
referred the fragments of the Comic poets, the Historians, and the Orators, 
to their places in the collections of Meineke, Miller, and Sauppe; he has 
not noticed that Nixavep and émorarns, which words Harpocration cites 
from Hyperides’s Oration against Demosthenes, occur in the recently 
discovered fragments. On the name Nixavwp Valesius quotes an obscure 
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passage from Aristotle’s Rhetoric, which refers to a Nicanor, who cannot 
ve identified (as he assumes) with the Stagirite in Harpocration; he then 
adds, “meminit Dinarch. c. Dem. pp. 90 and 92;” «a reference which 
should not have been reprinted, as it is given in the next note of Vale- 
sius: “Pro ‘Ymrepidns forte Aeivapxos, nam in Dinarchi c. Dem. oratione 
Nicanoris fit mentio non semel, p. 90.” As we now have the passage of 
Hyperides referred to by Harpocration, such a note as this can only mis- 
lead. The same may be said of Maussac’s note, in which he mentions 
several Nicanors, one of whom lived under Hadrian, while none can be 
identified with any of those spoken of by Harpocration. ] Cu. B. 


The Bible in the Middle Ages, with remarks on the Libraries, Schools, and 
social and religious aspects of Medieval Europe, by LricesTeR AM- 
BROSE BuckineHaM; London, T. C. Newby, 1853, 8vo. pp. 305. 


[The author of this volume is a layman and a Roman Catholic. De- 
sirous, it would seem, of winning from us a more favourable estimate of 
Medieval Christianity, he undertakes to prove that one of the most 
popular objections to it is unfounded and absurd. The following ex- 
tracts will evince the general animus of his production: 

“We seek in vain, in the records of medizval centuries, for any act of 
the church, in her councils, tending even indirectly, to prevent or impede 
the reading and diffusion of authentic versions of the unmutilated scrip- 
tures,” p. 39. 

In p. 41, the author is still more explicit : 

“It was not until versions of the Bible, held by the church to be mu- 
tilated and spurious, had issued from the press, and become disseminated 
among the people, and false teachers perverting the sense of Holy Writ, 
had sought to mislead the simple by the citation of corrupted texts of 
their defective Scriptures in maintenance of their new opinions, that the 
Church put forth the strong arm,” &c. 

And in p. 42 we are informed distinctly, that Christendom had no 
experience of this law until “the sixteenth century.” Nay, Mr Bucking- 
ham has on this subject made a strange and very startling discovery. He 
asserts that Roman pontiffs ultimately took a hint for getting rid of the 
vernacular translations from Henry VIII. of England, or at least that it 
was left for this redoubted monarch to impose “ restrictions which had no 
existence under the dominion of the Church.” 

Now we must here join issue with the author, not indeed on points of 
doctrine, but of fact. It is quite true, that by the statute 34 and 35 Hen. 
VII. c. 1, the reading of the New Testament in English was interdicted to 
women and artificers, prentices, journeymen, servingmen of the degree of 
yeomen or under, husbandmen and labourers: but the prohibition, as the 
date itself (1542) would shew, was one result of the ascendancy obtained 
in Henry's later years by Gardiner and other zealots of the anti-reforma- 
tion school. To them we owe the “Statute of the Six Articles” (the 
“whip withe sixe stringes”), which they had carried, in the teeth of a 
determined opposition, two years before. But even if this point were 
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doubtful, is it not established beyond any question that the law of 
Henry VIII. had precedents enough in mediswval history? Did Mr 
Buckingham, for instance, never hear of the important council of Toulouse 
in 1229? Let us remind him that the 14th canon absolutely condemns 
the use of vernacular translations, and forbids the laity to read the 
sacred books in almost any form whatever: “Prohibemus etiam, ne 
libros Veteris Testamenti aut Novi laici permittantur habere, nisi forte 
Psalterium vel Breviarium pro Divinis officiis, aut Horas beatze Maris 
aliquis ex devotione habere velit. Sed ne pramissos libros habeant in 
vulgari translatos arctissime inhibemus.” Labbe, Concil. x1. 430. A still 
more stringent order was put forth by the provincial synod of Narbonne, 
which met at Béziers in 1246. When writing of the former, Fleury (Liv. 
LXXIX. 8. 58) says, with manifest embarrassment: “ C’est la premiére fois 
que je trouve cette défense ; mais nous pouvons |’expliquer favorablement, 
en disant que les esprits étoient tellement aigris, qu’on ne pouvoit arréter 
les contestations qu’en dtant les livres saints dont les heretiques abu 
soient.” Be the worth of this apology what it may, one thing is at least 
established, viz. that Mr Buckingham has altogether misdated the com- 
mencement of the war against vernacular translations. How or why a 
writer who is well-informed on other points of medizval antiquities, 
could have been guilty of this grievous oversight, we do not care to 
pronounce. If he had fairly weighed the records of the period, he 
would have been constrained to admit, that from the growth of the 
Paulicians, Cathari, and Waldenses, all vernacular translations of the 
Bible, good and bad alike, were far too commonly regarded with suspi- 
cion. A distinguished man like Gerson, who in many points had shewn 
himself superior to his age, resisted the translation and diffusion of the 
Scriptures as a whole: and others (such, for instance, as the canon of 
Leicester, Wycliffe’s adversary,) argued that to give the Bible in the 
vulgar tongue to laymen and to women, was to cast the “ evangelical 
pearl” before swine. 

If, notwithstanding this repugnance, it was actually translated into 
many of the European languages, and, thanks to Mr Buckingham, we know 
it was, our inference is the very opposite of his. We see in the verna- 
cular translations a fresh proof that better principles continued to diffuse 
themselves in many members of the Church, the logical result to which 
they pointed being the Reformation. | C. H. 


History of the Christian Church to the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, by 
JAMES CRAIGIE RoBertson, M.A., Vicar of Bekesbourne. London, 
Murray, 8vo. pp. 528. 


[Mr Robertson, in one respect, has more than realized his purpose. 
He only professes to supply us with “a readable introduction” to the 
early history of the Church; but with his volume in our hands we are dis- 
posed to rank it somewhat higher. It is written by a man who under- 
stands the bearings of his subject, and exhibits more than ordinary skill in 
the construction of his materials: but the features we select for special 
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commendation are his candour, honesty, and independence in handling 
controverted questions. See, for instance, the remarks on the celibacy 0 of 
the clergy, and on the progress of monasticism, pp. 290—-316. 

The work, however, suffers in our judgment from attempting to fall in 
with the requirements of too large a class of readers. If Mr Robertson 
had only written for intelligent laymen, he might have made his book 
more interesting, and might also have dispensed with not a few of his refer- 
ences: while, on the other hand, it hardly meets the case of the professed 
student, who will not be satisfied with secondary authorities, and who 
at least would have preferred the formal and scholastic mode of treat- 
ment generally adopted by modern historians. | C. H. 


— Clementis Romani que feruntur Homilwe Vigintt nunc primum integra. 
Text. ad cod. Ottob. constit. vers. Cotelerii passim correx., eamque 
absolvit, select. virr. doctt. not. suasque subjunxit A. R. M. Dres- 
SEL. Gottingse. 1853. 


[The Paris MS., from which Cotelier (whom subsequent editors have 
followed) published the Clementine Homilies, breaks off in Hom. xrx. 
cap. 14. Fifteen years ago Dressel discovered in the Vatican Library a 
MS. containing the twenty Homilies entire. He has since been pre- 
paring an elaborate edition of the Apostolic Fathers: but, being inter- 
rupted by various causes, has consented to publish the Homilies at once, 
without waiting to complete his illustrations. The additional matter 
consists of eleven chapters and a half of Hom. xrx. and the whole of xx. 
The last chapter conducts St Peter to Antioch, and corresponds with 
capp. 65—68 of lib. x. of the Recognitions. The latter diffuse recension 
has four additional chapters, but the completeness of the Homilies is 
shewn by the word Apyv, with which they conclude. The Vatican MS., 
though faulty enough, exhibits throughout on the whole a much purer 
text than that of Paris. Dressel justly blames Schwegler for taking 
Cotelier’s text not from the fountain-head, but from Le Clerc’s corrupt 
reprint. Yet to Schwegler are mainly due the scanty notes vouchsafed 
to us: and he must still be pronounced the most meritorious editor. 
Abundant work remains for future labourers. | F. J. A. H. 


Real-Encyclopddie fiir protest. Theologie u. Kirche, hrsg. von Dr HERzoa@. 
Stuttgart. 1853, &c. 


(To be completed in 10 vols., each vol. consisting of 10 parts, or 
800 pages, price 8 Ner. a part. The list of contributors comprises 
almost every important name among the Protestants of Germany. Many 
of the articles are far too slight, containing no references whatever, 
though such a cyclopedia is chiefly useful as a guide to direct the 
student to further sources of information. English works, even such as 
are known in Germany, (e.g. Pearson on the Creed, and Waterland on 
the Athanasian Creed) are too often neglected. Abp. Abbot has a 
notice, while Bp. Andrewes is passed over. Still the work is on the 
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whole of the greatest value. Hitherto 10 parts have appeared, (A—Beicht- 
Zettel. See a notice by Wagenmann in Reuter’s Repertorium for Jan. 
1854). | 


ScHWEGLER, (Dr A.) Rémische Geschichte. Tibingen, 1853. Vol. 1. 
in two parts, pp. vi. and 808.  ° . 


[Dr Schwegler began in 1846 the composition of his work, having — 
already prepared himself for the task by previous study. This first 
volume contains the history of the kings, the second, which will end with 
the Licinian rogations, may, it is hoped, appear early in 1854. Each 
main division of the work will begin with an account of the original 
authorities and of modern investigations. The author fortifies every . 
statement by a most complete and exact citation of authorities, carefully 
distinguishing the earlier forms of traditions from their later perversions; 
he writes with great ease and clearness. So masterly a work ought not 
long to remain untranslated. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
author’s ingenuity has occasionally led him to startling results. Thus 
(p. 696. n. 1) “If Tarqu-inius is synonymous with Tarp-eius, one is 
tempted to conjecture that the name of that royal race was merely taken 
from the name of the Tarpeian hill. What if the Tarquinii were so 
named by the legend as ‘the Capitoline dynasty’ ?”] J. E. B. M. 


- Broxer’s Handb, d. Rim. Alterthiimer, fortg. von Marquardt. Leipzig. 
1853. Vol. m1. pt. 2. pp. vi. and 480. Price 2 Thaler 224 Ngr. 


(Contains the public economy and military antiquities. One more 
volume in two parts will complete this learned work. Part 1 (by Momm- 
sen) will treat of the legal, part 2 of the sacred and private antiquities. ] 


Patrum Nova Bibliotheca. 


[In the Journal des Savants, Sept. 1853, M. Miller commenced a series 
of articles on Card. Mai’s Patrwm Nova Bibliotheca, 4to. 6 vols. Rome, 
typis Sacri Consilit propagando Christiano nomini, 1852, 1853. Vol. L in 
two parts (pp. xxxvi. and 534; viii. and 226) contains upwards of 200 
new sermons of St Augustine, with his Speculum and some other works of 
his and of other fathers. Fifty of the sermons are in a MS. (Cod. Bob- 
biensis) of the 6th century: of these, four were condemned by the 
Benedictines, seven were assigned to Petr. Chrysologus, thirteen are 
among the acknowledged sermons; and the remainder have strong inter- 
nal evidence in their favour. . Many, however, of the new sermons are 
utterly unworthy of their reputed author. Among other sources Mai has 
employed the Collectorium sermonum Sti, Aug. of Robert de Bardis 
(cent. xiv.) and the Milleloquium (extracts alphabetically arranged) of his 
contemporary Barthélemy d’Urbino. 

_ The first part contains also three treatises and the Hymnus serotinus 
(in iambic verse) of Hil. Pict., Greek fragments of St Cyril’s commentary 
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‘on St Matthew and St Luke, with some smaller ascetic treatises in Latin, 
among which is a meditation of St Anselm on the Miserere. 

‘ Part II. opens with a new recension of the Speculum, from an uncial 
MS. (cent. v1, or vu.). This follows exactly the old “ Italic” version, 
whereas the MSS. before used have all been revised. We now have for 
more than 5000 verses of the Bible the authentic text ofthis version. St 
John’s Ist Ep. v. 7, twice occurs there, so that Tischendorf must retract 
his statement, that the disputed words are only found “in codd. vulgatz 
post sec. x. exaratis, et in quibusdam Patribus inde a Vigilantio Tap- 
sensi,” (sec. v1.) The new Speculum agrees with the account of Cassio- 
dorus, who calls it “liber quasi philosophis: moralis, quem pro moribus 
instituendis atque corrigendis ex divina auctoritate collegit.” It is di- 
vided into 144 chapters, each containing the passages of the Bible which 
relate to its title. In the Imperial Library at Paris are two MSS. of 
the Speculum, one of which (No. 2977 a.) generally agrees with the 
Cardinal’s edition; and occasionally supplies some verses which that 
wants. . 

Another MS. (No. 7520) in the Paris Library supplies the opening 
paragraphs of the treatise Sancti Aug. nova grammatica, which were de- 
fective in the Roman MS. M. Miller (p. 577) has printed these para- 
graphs, and considers the work to be genuine. , 

The 2nd part concludes with a Latin treatise on grammar by Dyna- 
mius, and 43 hymns from the Hymnariwm Bobbiense, several of which had 
been published before. Two indexes, one of matters, and the other of 
words to be added to Forcellini and Ducange, complete the volume. 
The rest of the series is devoted to Greek Fathers. | 


Sti Greg. Turon. lib. ined. de cursu stellarum ratio qualiter ad oficium 
implendum debeat observari sive de cursibus ecclesiasticis. Nunc prim. 
ed. recens. vindicavit Fr. Haase. 4to. pp. 51. Vratislaviee, Max. 


[Printed from Cod. Bamberg. HJ, rv. 15. sec. vu. “insignis ille et 
Scriptura longobardica,.... continens preter Mallium Theodorum et 
Isid. de rer. nat. duos Cassiod. inst. div. et secularium litterarum libros 
recte conjunctos et pleniores multisque partibus rectius scriptos quam 
adhuc editi sunt, ac preterea librum eum, quem dudum periisse credi- 
tum nunc primus in lucem profero Greg. Tur. de curs. eccl.” The MS. 
has no author's name, nor has it the title which Gregory (Hist. Franc. x. 
fin.) gives: “de cursibus etiam ecclesiasticis unum librum condidi.” 
That Gregory was the author appears from many similarities of style and 
thought between it and his published works, and from the notice of two 
comets which were followed by great disasters, both observed in Auvergne, 
and both recorded in the Hist. Franc. 1v. 31 and 52. A part of the 
preface was edited by Haupt with Ov. Halieut. Lips. 1838. The work 
opens with recounting the seven wonders of art (Noah’s ark, Babylon, 
‘Solomon’s temple, a sepulchre of a Persian king formed of a single 
amethyst, the colossus of Rhodes, the theatre of Heraclea, mentioned also 
by Bede, Vol. rv. 12, Giles, the Pharus of Alexandria), and the seven of 
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nature (the tides, the fruits of the earth, the phoenix, Aitna, the fountaiaz 
of Gratianopolis, mentioned by Aug. Civ. D. xx1. 7, the sun, the mooxza 
and stars). Then follow the courses of the sun and moon, with figures 
of them and of the constellations, with the months in which they rise 

and set. ] 


Demosthenes, De Falsa Legatione. By R. SuwueTo, M.A. 2nd revised ed. 
8vo. pp. 215. Cambridge, J. Deighton. 83s. 6d. 


[We gladly welcome this reprint of the best English edition of any - 
part of Demosthenes, and the best edition of the De Falsa Legations 
which has appeared in any language. We have noted a few additional 
‘illustrations. p. 343, § 8: “Having with Philocrates received gifts and 
rewards for all these crimes.” See Plut. De Fort. c. 1, p. 97:. ScAoxparys, 
AaBay xpvolov mapa Sirirrov, wépvas kal ixOvs nydpafe. p. 344, § 11: “The 
10,000 in Megalopolis.” See Aristot. Fragm. 91 Didot. p. 346, § 19: 
“The senate-house was full of strangers (f3:arav).” See Herm. Staatsal- 
terth. § 127.2. p. 347, § 21: “tipas AaBav dxero.” See De Cor. p. 239. 
16. p. 350. init. § 32. Dissen compares De Cor. p. 275. 10. p. 355. § 51: 
“Demosthenes drinks water.” See Plut. Compar. Dem. c. Cic. 1. p. 358, 
§ 61: “ tmdpyew abrois, favoured them.” So De Cor. p. 286. 8. Annot. 
crit. on § 77. Cf. Cic. N. D. i. § 61. p. 363, § 79. See Herm. Gottesd. 
‘Alterth. § 9. 9-12. p. 380,§ 141. Dissen compares De Cor. p. 321. 16. 
p. 386, § 158. See Dissen on De Cor. p. 239. 28. p. 387,§ 162. To 
the instances of the proverb xaxay "IAus cited by Leutsch (in his ed. of 
the Paremiographi) add Philostr. Vit. Apoll. vy. 7 § 4, vi. 7 § 3, Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 43. 31. p. 394, § 186: “How many prisoners I ransomed.” 
See De Cor. p. 316. 4. p. 402, § 218: “otrwai.” See Heind. ad Hor. 
8. i. 2. 106. p. 405 fin. § 230: “The loudest talkers.” See Plin. Ep. 
1.3§10. p. 406, § 230: “éudparre rd ordua.” See Wetst. ad Rom. 3. 
19. ib. “dyyet.” Plut. De superst. 1, p. 164 ¥. p. 418, § 274. See Dis- 
sen ad De Cor. p. 243. 16. p. 418, § 275: “6 Kpéwy Aicy.”  Dissen 
compares De Cor. p. 288. 19. p. 421, § 285: see Dissen. ad De Cor. 
p. 270. 11. ib. “tmwocxav.” See Pseudo-Plut. de puer. ed. 14, p. 108, 
p. 424, § 295: “atrayeviov.” See Sauppe ad Olynth. 3. 11. p. 31, West. 
ad De Cor. § 12. p. 431, § 321: “Divine honours rendered to Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton.” Cic. p. Mil. § 80. p. 499, §§ 388, 389. See De 
Cor. pp. 313. 21, 319.12. In the note on § 389, ¢£éreoov in Plat. Gorg. 
517 a. seems to be wrongly explained, “were hissed off the stage.” It 
rather means “were banished.” In the De Cor. p. 315. 10, é&émenrres 
does mean “ were hissed off;” this passage should have been cited here.] 

J. E. B. M. 


Rustow und Kocuiy. Cfeschichte des Griech. Kriegswesens. 
Aarau. 1852. 8. 


[“ The authors have treated of the ancient artillery with great care 
and a thorough knowledge of the subject. In the present year [1853] by 
their edition and excellent elucidations of Heron’s BeAomotixa and Philon’s 
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book sept BeAorotixay, as well as of the above-cited passage of Vitruvius 
(x. 10. (13)], which has hitherto been given up as inexplicable, they have 
contributed greatly to the solution of this difficult question. See Grie- 
chische Kriegsschrifisteller. Griechisch und deutsch, mit kritischen und erkla- 
renden Anmerkungen von Kochly u. Riistow. Th.1. Aineas, von Vertheidi- 
gung der Stéidte. Heron u. Philon, vom Geschiitzbau. Nebst Anhingen u. 
Zehn Tafeln Abbildungen. Leipzig. 1853. 8.” Marquardt in the con- 
tinuation of Becker’s Rom. Alterth. m1. 2, p. 464n. “ Kéchly has proved 
(Herbstprogramm der Ziircher Universitit, 1851. Cf. Gesch. d. Gr. 
Kriegsw. p. xvi.) that the Tactica of lian and of Arrian are only differ- 
ent forms of one and the same book, and belong to the time of Trajan,” 
ib. p. 455 n.] 


Correspondence. 


I, 

In a MS. of the 15th century, containing treatises of Ge- 
mistus, Aristotle, &c., in the Cambridge University Library (Dd. 
Iv.16), occurs (p. ult.) a distich, ascribed to Euripides, the Tragic 
poet, a little corrupted, but which should apparently be thus read: 

roy [8€] coddy dvdpa, cay éxas vain XOovds, . 

xay pyror dacas elcidw (airdv docots mpocido MS.), xpivw pirov. 
The lines do not seem to be found in Euripides. Can any one 
inform me whether they exist anywhere in print? In the same 
MS. occurs (p. 180 b) a short fragment apparently of some late 
philosopher: in the margin is written, dé davis Geoddpov. It runs 
thus: dr 4 yuy) Orn &v Di 1G copare cal Grn ev Exdotp Tdv pepav ov- 
awdas 8ndovdri’ ry yap évredexeia rod Gvotcod dpyavixod Suvapes (ony 
€xovros oadparos, & 37) rhv Wuyny dpt{dueba, ratra dorw elre OAov Te etre 
pépos AapBavorro driovy. Suvapscds ye pev 7 SHrov Gre evepyet 4 uy, 7 
yoouca ff émOupotca ff Gupovpern 7} alcOavopém, olov ev rq eyxeparp 
(voovca) 7 év ry xapdia (Gvpoupévn) Kal ev rp qrare (emiOvpovoa) fH Ev 
rois alaOnrnpios (alabavopéyn™), avy dAnv év éxdot@ trav pepav, Kal OAnv ey 
dre eivar paper, GAN’ & riot pepecev. 

Now I would gladly be informed whether Theodorus is the 
author, or whether do} Gcoddpov is the title of the book. (See 
Aristot. Rhet. 111. 2. otov 7} Ocoddpov por) mémovbe mpds rHv Tov GAov 
troxpirév.) If Theodorus is the author, is it Theodorus of Asina? 
Or, in fine, is theetext of the MSS. corrupt? In the MS. imme- 
diately follows a passage sep Bacxavias, without specification of - 


* The words in brackets are written over the preceding datives. 
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the author or the treatise, which occurs in the LEthiopics of 
Heliodorus ; but the present passage does not, I believe, occur 
there. 

CHURCHILL BABINGTON. 


II. . 
Quotations in Wheatly. 


Can any reader help me to verify the following references in 
Wheatly on the Common Prayer Book (pp. 189, 198, 453, ed. 
Bohn)? 

Prim. rule of Reformation, acc. to the first Lit. of Edw. VI. 
4to. 1688, p. 20. 

(Rom. Cath.) Practical Catechism upon the Sundays, Feasts, 
and Fasts. 

Defence of the Exposition of the Order of the Church of 
England, p. 45. 

Wheatly (p. 352) quotes, as from St Augustine’s fourth 
Homily (some editions of Gratian, through whom the quotation 
comes, read the third), the words “ Recte tertio mersi estis, qui. 
accepistis baptismum in nomine Jesu Christi, qui die tertia resur- 
rexit a mortuis. Illa enim tertio repetita demersio typum Do- 
minicee exprimit sepulturze; per quam Christo consepulti estis in 
baptismo, et cum Christo resurrexistis fide.” 


Ely. W. K. Cuay, 


ITI, 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. v. 7. 


In Aristot. Eth. Nic. v. 7. ed. Bekk., there has been pointed 
out to me a difficulty, of which, so far as I can find, no notice has 
been taken by recent editors. 

The whole passage is as follows: 

ica ai €p dy AA BB IT dddghate" amd ris AA agpnpho Ge ro AE rat 
mpooeia Ba 7 IT rd ep oy TA, dare hy y AIT ris EA bwepéxet ro TA 
kairo TZ: ris apa BB ro TA, 

How is rd éf’ dy TA to be explained? In lack of anything 
better I would suggest that é¢’ dy has been repeated in this line 
from remembrance of the line next but one above. Then, if é¢° 
av be here omitted, +3 ra will correspond to rd AE. 


H.J. R.. 


Fos) 


I] 
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Hist. of Latin Christianity, 3 vols. 8vo. Mr Stanley’s ed. of the Epistles to the Cor. 
Mr Jowett’s of those to the Thess., Gal.,and Rom. Mr Birch’s Hist. of anc. pottery. 
Dr W. Smith’s Lat.-Eng. Dict., his Anc. Atlas, and his ed. of Gibbon. 


J. W. Parker, and J. Deighton.—Mr G. C. Lewis’s Enquiry into the credibility of 
the early Roman History. Mr Massingberd’s Sketch of the progress of the Refor- 
mation in the different Countries in Europe in the 16th Cent. Mr Donne’s School 
Hist. of Rome. Mr W. D. Cooley’s Claud. Ptolemy and the Nile. Dr C.D. Badham’s 
Anc. and Mod. Fish Tattle (repr. from Fraser). Mr Congreve’s Politics of Aristotle, 
‘(in the press.) Mr Conington’s Choeph. of Aisch. Mr Whitford’s Greek Concord- 
ance to the whole Bible. Dr C. J. Vaughan’s ed. with notes of the Ep. to the 
Romans. Mr Trench’s Synonyms of the Gr. Test. (in the press.) Mr Barry’s Introd. 
to the Old Test. Mr Harvey’s Hist. and Theol. of the Three Creeds. 


Foreign Announcements. 


Apocalypses Mosis, Esdre, Johannis, Pauli. Acced. Marie transitus cum al. simi- 
libus. Ad codd. MSS. recensuit, maximamque partem nunc prim. ed. C. Tischendorf. 
8vo, Leipzig. Bergk, Griech. Litteraturgesch. 2 vols. 8vo. Leipzig. Bertheau, E., 
Comm. zu d. Biichern d. Chronik, Esra, Nehemiah u. Esther. 2 pts. 8vo. Leipzig. 
Biblia vet. Test. Acthiopica ed. Dillmann. To be completed in 5 vols. 4to. 
Leipz, Curtius, Gesch. d. Hellenen. 3 vols. 8vo. Leipzig. Ennianw poesis religq. 
Recens.Vahlen. 8vo. Leipzig. Gass, Gesch. d. prot. Dogmatik. 8vo. Berlin. Handb. 
exeget. zu d. Apocryphen d. Alten Test., pt. 3. 1 Macc., erkl. von Grimm. 8vo. 
Letpzig. Hertz, M., Rim. Litteraturgesch. 8vo. Leipzig. Jahn, O., Archaeologie. 
Svo. Leipzig. Kiepert, H., Alte Geographie. 2 vols. 8vo. Leipzig. Knobel, Comm. 
zu d. Biichern Exod. u. Levit. Num. Deut. Jos. 8vo. 2 pts. Leipzig. Lange, L., 
Handb. d. Rém. Alterth. 2 vols. 8vo. Leipzig. Mommsen, Th., Rim. Gesch. 
8 vols. 8vo. Leipzig. Otte, H., Hahdb. d. kirch]. Kunst-Archaeologie d. deutschen 
Mittelalters. Svo. Leipzig. Preller, L. Griech. Mythologie and Rim. Mythologie. 
2 vols. 8vo, Leipzig. Rig-Veda hrsg. von M. Miiller. 8vo, Leipzig. Schdmann, | 
G. F., Handb. d. Griech. Alterth. 8vo. 2 vols. Leipzig. 

Didot announces in his Bibliotheca the Geogr. Gr. Min., to comprise not only all 
the Greek geographers with new fragments, but the Latin geographers, the itineraries 
and translations of some Arabic writers; the Erotici, the Anthology, the Poete Lyrici, 
the Paremiographi, the Epistolographi, the Sibylline Oracles, &c. 

The Catalogue of Hermann’s library has been published. Many of the volumes are 
enriched with MS. notes by Hermann, Hemsterhuis, Porson, Valckenaer, and other 
scholars. The books will be sold by H. Hartung in Leipzig, on April 20th, and fol- 
lowing days. Commissions are received by Messrs Nutt, Williams and Norgate, or 
Thimm, London, or by Mr Parker, Oxford. 
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I. 
The Sophasts. 


“* Nescio quomodo dum lego assentior: quum posui librum et mecum ipse cogi- 
tare cospi, assensio omnis illa elabitur.”—Cic. Tusc. Disp. 


Tue 67th chapter of Mr Grote’s History of Greece, which is 
chiefly occupied with a discussion of the position and character 
social and philosophical of the class of men commonly known by 
the name of“ Sophists,” is probably the most universally popular 
portion of that brilliant work. In it the application of modern 
notions and modern usages to the elucidation of Greek history 
and the peculiar phenomena of Greek social life is carried 
perhaps to its highest point. Nowhere in the whole work is a 
greater array of various learning brought to bear upon the solu- 
tion of a difficult problem, or a more comprehensive survey taken 
- of a. question from all its different points of view. Nowhere is 
greater ingenuity shown in giving a novel aspect to a trite and 
worn-out subject, and the new conclusions invested with a more 
specious plausibility. It is I presume owing principally to these 
causes that the Reviews and other periodical arbiters of publie 
taste and opinion have singled out this particular chapter for 
especial commendation. I cannot but feel that it is somewhat 
presumptuous in me to raise my solitary and feeble voice in 
opposition to this universal chorus of praise: but if the views 
which have called forth this applause be erroneous, the novelty 
and ingenuity by which they are recommended furnish only an 
additional reason for attempting to expose their error; and 
the approbation with which they have been received renders 
it, additionally incumbent upon all who are interested in the 
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investigation of historical truth to endeavour to set the matter in 
its true light. 

It may be thought that if the attempt were to be made at 

all it should have been made earlier, Mr Grote’s eighth volume 
having been three or four years before the world. However, 
though this is a matter hardly worth an ‘explanation, I may say, 
that on the first appearance of the volume, from the cursory 
perusal which I then bestowed upon this portion of it, I was led 
away, like so many others, by the plausibility of its reasoning: 
and it was not until recently, when I became more intimately 
acquainted with its contents, that I saw reason to entertain doubts 
of the soundness of its conclusions, which further researches into 
the subject have only developed and confirmed. 
I desire to speak of Mr Grote with the respect due to the 
great name which he has made himself in literature, and the im- 
portant services which he has conferred upon Greek history ; and 
I trust that he himself, whose candour and courtesy I have 
already experienced, will excuse me if, whilst I bear fully in mind 
the vast distance which separates the critic from the author of 
a great work, I venture to controvert his positions, and to point 
out the defects which I believe to exist in his argument. 

Mr Grote, who usually pretty nearly exhausts any subject 
which he takes in hand, has supplied me with no inconsiderable 
portion of the materials for my criticism. There are however 
several passages bearing upon the question, some of great import- 
ance, which he has either altogether omitted, or only slightly 
referred to: but I am bound to acknowledge that he has put 
into my hands not a few of the weapons which I am about so 
ungratefully to employ against himself. 

Having made these acknowledgements, which are no more 
than what are due to the learning and ability of the work under 
consideration, I proceed to enter upon the task that I have 
undertaken. 

The main points in which Mr Grote’s representation of the 
Sophists differs from the view commonly held are enumerated in 
@ summary by a writer in the Quarterly Review, which Mr Grote 
accepts as a fair statement of his general drift, p. 549, not. They 
are that the Sophists were not a sect, i.e. had no common doc- 
trines or philosophical creed—but a class or profession; were 
united, that is, only by the common object which they had in 
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view, viz. the instruction of youth in virtue rhetoric and philo- 
sophy or general information: that they were not propagators of 
demoralizing doctrines or sophistical argumentations: that they 
were the regular authorized teachers of Greek morality, neither 
above nor below the standard of the age: that there was no 
essential difference between them and Socrates, who was distin- 
guished from them merely by his higher eminence and the pecu- 
liarity of his life and teaching: to which may be added—if I fully 
understand the purport of Mr Grote’s argument on this part of 
the subject—that the name Sophists was used of them and other 
teachers in the same sense except by Plato, who affixed to it a 
new signification for their especial benefit. 

Without venturing to infer from the almost unanimous con- 
sent of preceding writers that any deviation from their view must 
necessarily be an error; and fully admitting the ingenuity shown 
by Mr Grote in making out his case, and the new light he has 
thrown in this as in other cases on Greek history by attracting 
attention to points which had escaped notice, and by reopening 
questions previously held to be settled beyond the reach of con- 
troversy, but really requiring further examination ; I still cannot 
help thinking that here as elsewhere he has done rather more 
than justice to the characters which he wished to ‘rehabilitate,’ 
and in the endeavour to avoid one extreme view—that of Stall- 
baum, Ast, and other Platonic commentators as well as histo- 
' rians of philosophy—he has been carried too far in the opposite 

direction. . 

I do not pretend to maintain that there is no exaggeration in 
the view which represents the Sophists as “ostentatious impos- 
tors flattering and duping the rich youth for their own personal 
gain, undermining the morality of Athens public and private, and 
encouraging their pupils to the unscrupulous prosecution of 
ambition and cupidity,” p. 485—though at the same time it may 
be observed that this is not very far from the character given 

of them in Xen, de Venat. c. 13—and again (p. 509), “It has 
been common with recent German historians of philosophy to 
translate from Plato and dress up a fiend called ‘ die Sophistik ;’ 
whom they assert to have poisoned and demoralized, by corrupt 
teaching, the Athenian moral character. So that it became 
degenerate at the end of the Peloponnesian war compared with 
what it had been in the time of Miltiades and Aristeides.” 

~10—2 
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I entirely agree in Mr Grote’s observations upon the sup- 
posed deterioration of the Athenian character at the end of the 
5th century 8. c., and I believe with him that the Athenians had 
in no respect degenerated durmg the course of that century. 
The supposition of such a degeneracy and corruption has doubt- 
less arisen partly from a too literal interpretation of the fond ex- 
pressions in which the succeeding poets and orators contrasted 
their own evil times with ‘the good old days’ of Marathon and 
Salamis; and partly also from the fuller information that we 
happen to have about their private life and public conduct at the 
later than at the earlier period: the increased light thus thrown 
upon them, and the narrower scrutiny which we are enabled to 
bring to bear upon the object of our examination, brings out their 
weak points, and tells as ill upon their character as a minute 
biography usually does upon that of an individual: in short, 
the fickle volatile litigious objects of Aristophanes’ satire, who 
had the spirit to conceive the Sicilian expedition and the forti- 
tude to bear up so gallantly against the crushing disaster of its 
failure ; who listened with approbation to the bloody argu- 
ments of Cleon, perpetrated the Melian massacre, and judicially 
murdered Socrates and the Arginusian generals; were the 
genuine descendants of the Athenians who fought the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, who ostracised Aristides and Themisto- 
cles, and appropriated the Delian fund: the same gay, giddy, 
enterprising, intelligent, unprincipled, unscrupulous “ People,” 
which combined great and noble with odious and contemptible 
qualities in a degree perhaps unparalleled in the world’s history. 

Iam also quite prepared to admit that the personal character 
and personal morality of the Sophists were neither above nor 
below the ordinary standard of the time; and that they had no 
conscious or avowed intention of inculcating licentious and demo- 
ralizing principles, or corrupting the minds of their youthful — 
hearers. 

_ However to allow that eight or ten teachers—who did not 
even permanently reside in Athens—were not able to corrupt a 
whole generation and an entire state, is not to exonerate them 
from all moral culpability: and though there is perhaps no 
ground for imputing to them a vicious personal character, or 
even worse motives than those which an ostentatious vanity and 
a desire of wealth and distinction could account for, I still think 
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that we have sufficient evidence, direct and indirect, to show 
that their teaching may have been—and if logically carried out 
to its natural consequences must have been—wmischievous and 
corrupting in its effects: that they may fairly be charged with a 
most culpable carelessness of the immediate consequences of 
their teaching, ethical, philosophical, and rhetorical!: that they 
heedlessly disseminated principles of reasoning the tendency, 
though not the object, of which was to undermine the foundation 
of men’s religious, moral, social, and philosophical creed, and left 
it to others to deduce the consequences. That others were not 
slow to deduce them, appears from the case of Callicles—a pupil 
of Gorgias, and therefore the very best instance that could be 
adduced to show the use that was likely to be made of their in- 
structions (see p. 531)—who is represented in the Gorgias as 
advancing anti-social doctrines. 

What seems to me capable of being satisfactorily made out 
from the representations of the Greek writers themselves is, 
that in the latter half of the 5th century before Christ there 
existed in Greece a set of teachers who were distinguished from 
their predecessors and contemporaries by the profession. of 
teaching virtue, with which they conjoined the new art of rhe- 
toric and certain exaggerated literary and philosophical preten- 
sions, and by receiving pay for their instructions in these arts; 
and that their pretensions were devoid of any solid foundation : 
that they had certain common personal characteristics, and a 
common method of teaching and reasoning: and above all, that 
the opinions, philosophical, moral, and religious which they held 
and the instruction they imparted in these various branches 
were in the view not only of the Athenian public, but also of 
some of the wisest men and most competent judges that Greece 
and the world ever beheld, mischievous and dangerous in their 


1 The object and effect of their true art of rhetoric, and condemns it in 


teaching of rhetoric is expressed in the 
phrase rév arTw Adyor xpelrrw Totely, 
“to make the unjust or inferior cause 
prevail over the just and true.” 

See on this point Arist. Rhet. 1. 24. 
ult., who attributes the practice ex- 
pressly to Protagoras, 7d Ipwrarydpov 
érdyyehua, distinguishes it from the 


the most decided terms. It is no de- 
fence of this practice to say that modern 
lawyers do the same, (p. sor): this 
could at the best go no further than to 
show that such kind of rhetorical prac- 
tice is a necessary evil, not that it is no 
evil, or has no tendency to confound 
men’s notions of right and wrong. 
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tendency, and condemned by them accordingly: that these men 
first received the name of cogiorai in a disparaging sense; that 
they were included in that class by the Greeks generally, and 
that by the more enlightened and discriminating the name was 
almost, if not entirely, confined to them. Though the name 
‘ Sophist’ had not necessarily an offensive connotation ; and when 
it was used as a term of contempt was certainly sometimes 
applied ad libitum to any individual or class of men of whose 
opinions or occupations the writer or speaker happened to dis- 
approve; yet I deem it certain that the name as an offensive 
appellation was first given to Gorgias, Protagoras, Prodicus, 
Hippias and their immediate pupils and followers, and that at 
the end of the fifth and beginning of the fourth centuries before 
Christ the mention of the name ‘Sophist’ would have suggested 
these men, either alone or pre-eminently, to the mind of any 
Athenian of ordinary education and enlightenment. 

The first distinguishing characteristic of the class was that 
they taught (philosophy and virtue”) for hire’. Here again 
Mr Grote appeals to modern practice, and concludes that because 
with us it is no disgrace to teach any thing for money, therefore 
it was none in Greece in the 5th century 38.¢c., or at any rate 
that we have no right to find fault with the practice of the 
Sophists in this particular, But it is evident from the combined 


* They certainly professed to teach 
virtue ; and according to Aristotle, Xe- 
nophon and Isocrates failed signally in 
the attempt: and most likely the ques- 
tion ef &8axrdv 4 dper}, so often dis- 
cussed in the Platonic dialogues and the 
Memorabilia, was first brought into pro- 
minent notice by their professions. But 
as this “virtue” was the public virtue 
of a citizen, and to give instruction in it 
meant, according to their interpretation, 
to qualify for public life, so it may be 
presumed that what they really taught 
was chiefly rhetoric (as Zeno logic), and 
that their fees for the two respectively 
were in the proportion of those paid by 
Paul Clifford to his early instructors, 
‘two bob for the Latin and a sice for 
the vartue,” out of the weekly half-crown 
which was disbursed for his tuition. 


They were obliged to set up these exag- 
gerated pretensions, says Aristotle, Eth. 
Nic. Ix. r, because no one would have 
bought of them what they really knew, 

8 The definition of cogiarexh by Phi- 
lostratus, with which he prefaces his 
Lives of the Sophists, omits this point, 
Thy dpxalay cogiorixhy pyropixh irye- 
cba xph pirocopotcay. Acadéyerac yey 
yap veep dy of dirocogotvres, d dé éxel- 
yo. Tas épwrices vroxaOnpévos [subdoli 
in interrogationibus. Kayser] xat ra 
ouxpa tov Snrouiévww mrpoBiBdfovres 
odrw dact yryvickew, tratra 6 madads 
cogurrhs ws eldws Aéyet, (here appears 
the ddafovela, which we shall have pre- 
sently to notice), and further on, 7a 
dirocopotpeva trotiWeudyn Sipe aird 
dmrordiny kal és pijKos, 
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tony of Socrates‘, Plato and Aristotle® that in their time 
's reckoned an abuse, and destructive of the confidential 
ffectionate relation which ought to subsist between master 
pupil in this highest of arts: and it must be held to be 
stance of the shamelessness ascribed to the Sophists that 
thus ran counter to public feeling as expressed by those 
capable of forming a judgment upon the subject. It seems 
that to take money for this particular kind of instruction 
10t only offensive, but a novelty. Zeller, on the authority 
ogenes Laertius, says that fees had never before been paid 
hilosophical instruction. “Zeno had done so before them,” 
s Mr Grote, p. 470. The only authority I can find for this 
nent is the very questionable one of the First Alcibiades, 
y attributed to Plato, p. 119. 4., where it is said that Pytho- 
and Callias each paid a hundred mins to Zeno, and be- 
in consequence ‘learned or clever and distinguished’ codéds. 
é\Aéyios. Plutarch in his life of Pericles, c. 4, which is 
eferred to by Brandis (Biogr. Dict. Art. Zeno) merely says 
he fxovce Zyvwvos; but if we accept the statement of the 
o-Plato, it would appear far more probable that the hundred 
were paid for. instruction in Zeno’s famous logic; a much 
marketable commodity, and much more likely to make 
odorus and Callias clever and notorious,’ than Eleatic 
iophy. However, even if it was his philosophy (that the uni- 
is one, and change, motion, and phenomena in general 
delusions) that Zeno sold so dear, his example cannot be 
das a defence or precedent: for from the specimens of his 
xd of reasoning with which he puzzled his contemporaries, 
he fallacy of which it has been reserved for modern inge- 
to explain, it would appear that he was in the most 
mm sense of the word a Sophist: and so he seems to have 
considered by Aristotle, who names him amongst them in 
e Soph. Elench. Again, Mr Grote tells us that Plato was 
.man and could afford to give instruction for nothing; and 
2e especially Xen. Mem. 1. ii. 6, obvras, copurrds Sowep wépvous daroKa- 
id I. vi. 13. In the latter pas- otow. 
1e expressions are particularly 5 This enters as an essential point 
- The taking of fees for this kind into Aristotle's definition of cog¢iorjs, de 
uction is branded as an intellec- Soph. Elench. c. 1, 6 cogiorhs xpnua- 
ostitution : xa rh» codlay doat- riorhs dxd pawopérns codlas, otons 3° 
s wey apyuplov 7@ Bovlopay rw- od— 
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I own that Plato’s censure of the practice does remind us of 
Byron’s sneers at Scott for accepting money for a poem from } 
his publisher: but the taunt of an angry satirist conveyed in a 
neatly turned couplet, which after all may have been the main 
motive for Byron’s attack, is a very different thing from the 
deliberate opinion of three grave philosophers in prose; and | 
besides, if Plato was a rich man, Socrates was one. of the poorest 
in Athens, and yet he spent his life in gratuitous teaching, and 
uses the strongest language in condemning the contrary prac- 
tice. Every age and nation has its own notions of decency and 
propriety, some of them purely conventional®; so that the 
usages of one can hardly be measured by the standard of 
another: but any one who deliberately violates these customary 
proprieties, and acts in defiance of public opinion, manifests a 
recklessness and want of good feeling for which he must expect, 
and deserves, censure and ridicule. 

In examining the remaining characteristics of this. class, we 
shall be obliged at the same time to consider the character of 
our witnesses and how far their testimony may be relied on; 


6 There. were many licenses short of 
positive immorality permitted to the 
ancient Athenian (and Corcyrean), as 
to the modern Frenchman, by the libe- 
ral and, so to speak, free-and-easy social 
code then and there prevailing, from 
which we are debarred by our sterner 
and stricter notions of etiquette: and 
there are some things sanctioned by our 
habits—particularly in the case of the 
conduct and treatment of women—from 
which a well-bred Greek would have re- 
coiled with horror, A modern professor 
of Moral Philosophy may ‘‘teach virtue 
for hire” without incurring censure ; but 
at Athens, in the 5th century B.c., he 
could not. A philosopher might at 
Athens drink any quantity of wine and 
water, in latge or small cups, (Xen. 


Symp. 11. 26,) and mixed in any pro-. 


portion he pleased, without scandal— 
and in fact, the strength of his head 
seems to have been sometimes regarded 
as a sort of measure of the strength of 
his principles or power of self-controul— 


of exercise. 


but what would Aristotle have said to a 
ball ? 

On the philosophical view of tippling 
just referred to, see Plat. Legg. 1. 649, I. 
671-674, cited by Mr Grote, p. 553 ; and 
compare the scene described at the end 
of Plato's Symposium. In Xenophon’s 
Symposium, 11. 17, there is a very ab- 
surd account of the effect produced on 
the company by Socrates’ announcement 
of his intention of dancing. Charmides 
(§ 20) caught him one day engaged at 
home in this occupation, as a substitute 
for a constitutional walk. He was at, 
first utterly amazed at the sight, and 
thought that Socrates was out of his 


_ senses; but afterwards recovered his 


composure 80 far as to join him, not in 
dancing, for he did not know how, but 
in gesticulating with his hands, by way 
Every one remembers 
Cicero’s expression upon this stbject, 
pro Mur. c. 6, ‘“‘Nemo fere saltat so- 
brius nisi forte insanit :” and compare 
Plat. Menex. 236. 0. 
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(t because Mr Grote for various reasons, of greater or less weight, 
holds that.some of the most important of them must either be 
put out of court altogether, or at any rate that they were so | 
biassed by strong prejudice, that their evidence must be received 
with the greatest suspicion. The witnesses from whom. our 
statements will be derived are Aristophanes, Socrates, Xenophon, 
Plato, Aristotle and Isocrates; men it is to be observed of 
widely different temper and turn of mind, who yet unite as we 
shall endeavour to show in giving a certain character, the same 
in its outline and essential points, to a particular class of men 
whom they call Sophists: if this can be shown, it would not be 
easy to point out any better attested fact in history, whether we 
regard the number or the respectability of the witnesses by whose 
evidence it is confirmed. 

As Plato is by far the most tmportant of them, it will be 
proper to examine him first, and endeavour to ascertain how far 
his description may be depended on; whether in fact in his 
representation of the Sophists and the sentiments he has put 
into their mouths, he acted the part of a calumnious libeller—as 
Aristophanes treats Socrates in the Nubes—without even so 
much excuse as the comic poet for ignorance and carelessness. 
This seems unlikely. Mr Grote’s explanation of the phenomenon 
(p. 487, sq.) is that Plato was a reformer and a theorist, pho 
had originated a new philosophical system, and lived in a specu- 
lative world of his own, apart from the common ways and haunts 
of men; and that he looked at things consequently from an — 
entirely different point of view from that of the Sophists, who 
were practical instructors, and whose office was to qualify young 
men for public life. 

This statement however takes no notice of the pHilosophical 
theories of Gorgias and Protagoras, one of which Plato himself 
weighs with so much care in the balance of the Thesstetus, and 
finds so lamentably wanting. 

If Plato had no other reason than that alleged by Mr Grote 
for attacking the’ Sophists, we need not suppose that he does 
them any injustice; and we may take his account as substan. 
tially correct, unless we can discover some cause of ill will 
against them—and there was none—by which his view of their 
character, teaching, and influence might have been warped and 
distorted. In fact Mr Grote afterwards does go, and with a 


\ 
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pardonable inconsistency proceeds to argue that Plato does not 
represent them in so bad a light as has been supposed. 

There is not the smallest reason to suppose that personal 
ill feeling led him to revenge himself by exposing them to ridi- 
cule. Not to mention that his uncle Charmides appears in Pro. 
tagoras’ train in the dialogue of that name, the elder Sophists, 
Gorgias, Protagoras, Prodicus, &c. could only have been known 
to him as a mere boy; and from the distinguished position which 
they had then attained, could hardly have given him offence: 
nor have we any notice of their having done so. | 

Of course it may be said that Plato indulged a propensity and 
a talent for satire at the expence of these pompous and empty 
pretenders, who offered such a convenient foil to his principal 
character, and butt for his ironical wit. But mere satirists, 
ancient as well as modern, prose-writers and poets, Aristophanes 
and Horace, Pope and Voltaire, do not single out one particular 
class of persons as the object of attack, and confine themselves to 
it, as Plato must have done by the hypothesis. This kind of 
satire which consists in caricature and misrepresentation, even 
when the object is merely to display the writer's own wit and 
raise a laugh, implies so much recklessness and unscrupulousness 
in the satirist as could not fail to carry him on to an indiscrimi- 
nate exercise of his powers upon all convenient objects of ridi- 
cule: and further, to attribute to a set of men, some of whom 
were still living, erroneous opinions and immoral doctrines which 
they never held, seems so far to transcend the allowed limits of 
satire that it passes into the region of calumny and libel, of 
which it would require the very strongest reasons to convince me 
that Plato could have been designedly guilty. We are told, to 
be sure, that Gorgias said after reading the dialogue which bears 
his name, ‘I did not recognise myself. The young man however 
has great talent for satire.’ Of course no one recognises himself 
when he is faithfully represented ; or why should the poet exclaim, 

“ O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us?” 

And besides, Mr Grote himself allows that Gorgias is treated in 
that work ‘with a respect that surprises the Commentators’ (p. 
627). Whatever satire there may be in it is not levelled at 
Gorgias. He is made to return very short answers to Socrates’ 
questions, and tp contradict himself, and that is all. 
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Moreover, Plato’s ill opinion of these men lasted through life, 
ind was not a mere ebullition of youthful petulance, or a hasty 
repossession taken up upon partial knowledge or hearsay evi- 
lence, to be laid down again as easily upon maturer investiga- 
lion, For not only is one of them introduced in a most disad- 
vantageous character in the Republic, a late work and of a very 
serious tone; but also in what is probably one of the very latest 
of his writings, the Laws, there is a long passage, which, though 
no name is given, is proved by unmistakeable allusions to their 
known tenets to have reference to them, containing an account 
of their doctrines, and carrying with it a most severe condemna- 
tion, And here there was no temptation to exaggerate in order to 
produce a ludicrous effect; for this dialogue has a purely didac- 
lic character, and the passage referred to is of the gravest kind. 

It occurs de Legg. x. 888. E. sq.; and may be found quoted at 
length in Ritter and Preller’s Hist. Phil. Ch.1v.§ 183. Mr Grote 
estows only a passing observation upon it in a note, p. 530; 
| will therefore give the substance of it. The author first men- 
ions a distinction insisted upon by ‘some’ between divers, riyn and 
ée7 in their cosmology and social philosophy. All the greatest 
nd best things are due to nature and chance, the smaller and 
ess important to art. The world was created by nature and 
hance; by accidental collision of the elements all things are 
roduced therein: reason was not concerned in it, nor God, nor 
rt, i.e. design or skill. ‘Art is of mortal origin; all that is 
ormed by it is shadowy and untrue. Laws originating not in 
ature but art or custom are also unreal, resting on no solid 
oundation. The Gods exist by art, not by nature but by certain 
aws, and are different to different men, [i.e. they have no real 
xistence, but are mere fictions of governors and lawgivers 
ssumed for their own convenience and assented to by the 
‘overned.| Things beautiful are some by ¢vais and others by 
duos or convention. Things just are not by nature at all: [i.e. 
ustice is a mere convention ; there are no such things as absolute 
nd general principles of justice:] mankind are constantly call- 
ng them in question and altering them: and whatever altera- 
ions they chance to make at any given time, those for that 
ime have force and authority, being the product of art and 
he laws but in no sense of nature: [in other words, whatever 
nen choose to consider just at a given time and place, that 
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for that time and place is justice.] All these are principles 
of men wise in the eyes of youth, poets as well as prose-writers: 
who assert that whatsoever a man makes to prevail by force is 
perfect justice: whence impious notions get possession of the 
minds of youths, who are led to think that the Gods whom the 
law enjoins them to believe in have no existence; and quarrels 
and seditions are engendered whilst they drag [their followers] 
towards the true life according to nature, which is in fact to 
bear rule over one’s fellow-creatures and not to be a slave to 
others according to law’.’ 

One could hardly desire a better illustration of the applice- 
tion of the Protagorean principle ‘a man is the standard of 
everything to himself,’ to religion and political and social ethics, 
than the passage above quoted. It leads at once to Atheism: 
and, allowing each individual to set up for himself his own 
standard of right and wrong, virtually abrogates all universal 
principles to which mankind appeal, and suffers every man to 
do what is right in his own eyes. Man makes himself the mea- 
sure of the existence of the Gods—and the same rule may be 
applied to the God of the Christian as to the Gods of the 
heathen—and they become phantoms of the brain, creatures of 
political convenience: of justice and the laws, and they become 
mere conventions, devoid of force and authority : until from step 


7 Mr Grote, p. §30, note I, appears 
to deny the reference of this extract to 
the Sophists: and accuses Ritter and 
Brandis of error in ascribing to them 
the tenet which maintains that there is 
no right by nature, but only by conven- 
tion. “‘ Now Plato,” he continues, (Legg. 
X. 889,) ‘‘whom these writers refer to, 
charges certain wise men—gogods ldiw- 
ras Te kal wouyrds (he does not mention 
Sophists)—with wickedness, but on the 
ground directly opposite; because they 
did acknowledge a right by nature, of 
greater authority than the right laid down 
by the legislator ; and because they en- 
couraged pupils to follow this supposed 
right of nature, disobeying the-law.” 

Plato’s words are, ra 5é 34 Slxaca 
ovd’ elvac 7d mapdray pice .... yeyvd- 
peva TEXVD Kal vdmors aAX ob of Tun 
gicet, which are surely sufficient to 


warrant Ritter and Brandis in their 
opinion. The passages which I have 
cited seem to me fully sufficient to fix 
the reference upon the Sophists ; though 
I do not deny that others besides them 
may be included in the description: 
whoever the persons may be who are 
thus described, it cannot at any rate be 
denied, that the principles they thus 
sought to inculcate were highly immo- 
ral and mischievous. It will be observ- 
ed that Mr Grote translates ¢vocs (in 
the phrase é\xévrwy wpds Tov Kara picw 
épOdv Blov), ‘the right of nature,” which 
would make Plato and the maintainers 
of the theory contradict themselves. 
They acknowledged no justice by diuis, 
but only by véyuos ; the life they recom- 
mended their pupils to follow was not 
just, but right according to nature, i. e. 
their own interest. 
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to step the victim of sophistry learns to acknowledge no rule 
but that of his own fancied interest, and in compassing his 
selfish ends to trample upon all laws and violate every moral and 
social obligation. 

The manifest connection between some of the opinions here 
condemned and the Protagorean dogma would at once render it 
probable that Protagoras his associates and followers are referred 
to in the foregoing passage: but the conclusion becomes almost 
a matter of certainty when we compare some of the statements 
contained in it with the following extracts and references. Pro- 
tagoras’ known religious scepticism, wepi péev Gedy obx Exe elder «if 
és claw if os ote ciciv: his doctrine of justice, Thest. 167. c. 
[where a professedly favourable account is given of his theory 
and its consequences] oid y’ a» éxdory wédet Sixata nai xara dong, ravra 
rai elvas aita éws Gy aira vopifn, comp. 172. B.; to the same effect is 
Hippias’ opinion about ‘laws,’ Memor. tv. 4.14, Népous...aés a 
ts HyjoaTo owovdaioy spaypa civat 7d weiberbas abrois ovs ye woAAdKiE 
abroi of Génevot drodoxipdcarres peraridevra:; comp. with Legg. l. c., 
GAN’ dudioBnrovvras diaredeiy, x.r.A4. The opposition of gio and 
ysuos is adduced by Prodicus, Protag. 337. c., by Callicles, Gorg. 
482. ©. 484.4. Comp. Theet. 172. a.3., where it is attributed to 
those who accept Protagoras’ doctrine though they do not go the 
whole way with him. Arist. de Soph. El. c. 12., damep 6 Ka\\rdifjs 
éy rq Topyig yéypanra: Neyer, kal of dpxaios 8é wapres (i.e. the older 
Sophists) Govro ovpBaivew...évayria yap civas iow xal vdpov, cal rip 
Sixatoctryny xara ydpoy pey elvac xardy, xara Pvaty 8 ov caddy... 
7 8 rd pew kata vot airois rd dAnbés, rd 8¢ xara yopov Td Tois soAAOIs 
Soxovr. . 
It is true that this distinction was not confined to the persons 
commonly called Sophists—it is attributed by Diog. Laert. u. 16. 
to Archelaus, Zreye... 1d dixatoy elva: nai rd aloxpdy ob dice dAda 
yéuqp, Who was contemporary with Protagoras, Gorgias, &c., and as 
he was a physical philosopher and this is the only ethical opinion 
reported of him, it is likely enough that he may have borrowed it 
froch some of them. A similar distinction was also applied by 
Democritus to his physical system, Sext. Empir. ap. Ritter et 
Preller, § 90, vdzq, not, yAvxd nal vdpq mexpdr, x.t.r. éreq dé (i.e. 
dice) Gropa cai xevdyv. Democritus was a later contemporary of 
Protagoras and the earlier Sophists. Who the ‘ poets’ are who 
are mentioned together with prose-writers does not. appear. 
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Ritter and Preller, H. Ph. l.c., refer the word to Critias, who 
wrote poems in which he maintained that the Gods are nothing 
but the figments of legislators, invented for the purpose of giving 
a divine sanction to their own enactments, and inspiring: the 
vulgar with a salutary awe and reverence for their rulers. [ 
have no better suggestion to offer, unless an allusion be intended 
to the poetical style affected by Gorgias, of which Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus says that some of his phrases were not far 
removed from dithyrambics, od mréppwo dbupapBov tna Pbeyydpevos, 
comp. Xen. Symp. u. 26: but I confess I do not think this pro- 
bable. However though the Sophists are principally aimed at in 
the passage of the Laws, others may be included with them in 
the censure. 
: To return to Plato himself. It seems to me that it neither has 
been nor can be made out that he has misrepresented these men 
or exaggerated their personal peculiarities: he had no personal 
motive for disliking them®: his bad opinion of their principles 
and qualifications as teachers is expressed seriously as. well as 
playfully, dramatically and didactically: he had the best possible 
information: and was a perfectly competent judge of the ques- 
tions under discussion. Why should we refuse to believe him? 
I think that all that Mr Grote advances from Plato himself to 
show that his ill opinion of the Sophists has been misunderstood 
and exaggerated is outweighed by the positive and direct state- 
ments of the passage of the Laws above quoted. 

What Plato imputes to the Sophists in the dialogues in which 
- they are introduced as dramatis personse—and the charge is 
fully confirmed by other writers—is usually, not this or that 
pernicious and scandalous doctrine, but a want of serious pur- 
pose, an unscientific and unphilosophical habit which utterly 
disqualified them for the office they had undertaken, or even for 
understanding the true nature of what they professed to teach. 
They are able by their cleverness and dexterity to impose upon 
- their young pupils and the public in general, and to mystify 
them with long set speeches; which, as they have an eQual 


8 Even the absurd and self-refuting charge: and there is no reason why 
charge of malignity brought against him Plato should have indulged it against 
by Hegesander, ap. Athen. XI. p.s07.a. the Sophists more than against any 
sq., were it in itself credible, would not other class of persons. 
apply to this case, for it is a general — 


' dw 


Ps, 
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acquaintance with all departments of knowledge, they can deliver 
with equal readiness upon any one; but the moment they are 
brought into contact with a sound and acute thinker, and their 
real knowledge put to the test, all this fine show at once disap- 
pears, and their ignorance and impudence stand confessed “in 
all their charms.” This seems to be the notion entertained of 
them by Plato: and it was this emptiness and pretence which 
tended to check the advance of knowledge, and to substitute 
words for science, and rhetorical common-places for true philo- 
sophy, together with the influence which they had acquired by 
their talents and arts, that rendered Plato so hostile to their 
character and induced him to give them so prominent a place in 
his writings. 

All their proceedings as represented by Plato, are stamped 
with the one pervading character of ddafovela, “quackery ;” a 
word which is expressly applied to them by Aristophanes, Xeno- 
phon, and Isocrates, and is equivalent to the terms by which 
Aristotle conveys the distinction between their professions and 
true philosophy; I do not mean to say that this was the only 
thing which Plato and the higher order of thinkers at Athens 
found fault with in these men; I believe we have proof to the 
contrary; but that this in Plato’s view was the basis of their 
intellectual character, and might naturally lead their followers, 
if not themselves, into the most reckless and daring opinions and 
assertions, subversive alike of sound philosophy and morals, some 
of which are mentioned in the citation from the Laws, and pas- 
sages hereafter to be quoted?, 


9 Mr Grote quotes Rep. vi. 492. A. 
as showing that Plato distinctly denies 
that corruption of the Athenian youth 
was attributable to the Sophists. If 
this were the true interpretation of the 
passage, all further argument about 
Plato’s opinion of the sophistical teach- 
ing would be superseded. But to me 
the words convey no other meaning than 
this—that people talk of a few indivi- 
dual sophists as corrupters of the Athe- 
nian youth, who do no harm worth speak- 
ing of, compared with that which they 
do themselves by the injudicious manner 
in which they dispense their praise and 


blame in theatres, law-courts, assemblies, 
and so forth. I take this interpretation to 
be at least equally in accordance with the 
words themselves, and far more so with 
Plato’s views of the pernicious effect of 
the teaching of the Sophists, so often 
expressed elsewhere. It is plain from 
the repetition of cogiords in the second 
clause, dAN’ ox atrovs, x.7.X., that it is 
implied in the first that the Sophists do 
corrupt youth: for where would be the 
sense of saying, that those who bring 
this charge are themselves the greatest 
“‘Sophists,” (meaning that they them- 
gelyes are the worst corrupters of youth), 
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Having thus endeavoured to ascertain what was Plato's 
opinion of the class in general, we will now pass on to Aristotle, 
and return by and by to examine the special statements and 
descriptions of particular members of it scattered through the 
Platonic and other -writings. 

In speaking of the general characteristics by which they 
were distinguished from their predecessors and contemporaries 
in the art of teaching, I have already alluded to that combina- 
tion of qualities, effrontery and imposture—summed up in the 
word dda{oveia, which is the main ingredient in their character as 
they are depicted by Plato; is expressed by Aristotle in the 
phrase dawopévn copia which he applies to them and their reason- 
ing, so constantly that it almost becomes technical, in the trea- 
tise! epi Sop. edéyx.; and used to designate them (as I suppose), 
by Xenophon, Mem. 1. 7; by Aristophanes, Nub, 102, 1492 ; and 


by Isocrates xara rév Yop. § 1. 


Mr Grote treats the evidence of Aristotle, to whose state- 
ments we have now to direct our attention, in a very summary 


way. 


in the second member of the sentence, 
unless it were conveyed by the first, 
that the Sophists are mischievous in- 
structors, only in an inferior degree ? 
Clauses such as dtapPecpomévous. . . Sre 
kal dtvov Aéyou, which are introduced by 
way of contrast or comparison with the 
rest of the sentence, are usually prefaced 
by ué& ; the apodosis, which is, as Butt- 
mann expresses it, the ‘‘caput rei” (see 
his notes on Mid. § 7. a, 49. c, 56.d; 
Men. § 34. a; Gr. Gr. § 149) being 
commonly introduced by 5é. Deviations 
from this usage however sometimes oc- 
cur, and the sentence is left to explain 
itself, as it were, without the help of the 
particles. The only example that oc- 
curs to me at present is Rom. vi. 19, 
xdpes 5 7G Oeg Sre nre Soiroe r7js duap- 
rlas, dwnxotoare S¢ éx xapdlas, x.7.X. 
The peculiarity of this construction is, 
that the first clause has either no mean- 
ing, or is untrue, when taken by iteelf 
without the apodosis. As in the instance 
above quoted, St Paul thanks God that 
the Romans were the servants of sin, 


“ Aristotle following the example of his master,” p. 484, 


only upon consideration of the present 
happy change in their condition. 

10 The treatise 7. 2. é\., as the au- 
thor himself implies, c. 2, and the Scho 
liast Alexander Aphrodisiensis informs 
us, was written as a supplement to the 
Books of the Analytics: in the latter 
Aristotle teaches the true art of reasonr 
ing, and the theory of the syllogism ; in 
this work he takes to pieces the false or 
sham art which apes it for the purpose 
of imposition, -and exposes its many 
tricks, see c. 5. Mr Grote says that the 
Sophists pay the penalty of the modern 
signification of their name: on the con- 
trary, it was their practice which first 
gave the name its invidious sense; and 
it is likely enough that this very treatise 
of Aristotle contributed mainly to fix 
upon sophistry that peculiar signification 
which it bears in modern languages, fal- 
lacious deceitful reasoning ; at any rate 
it appears from this work, that such 
reasoning was the peculiar and acknow- 
ledged characteristic of the Sophists. 
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“ Aristotle following the Platonic vein,” p. 499, which is all that 
is said to mitigate the force of his censures. To this we may 
reply with equal brevity: in what else did Aristotle follow the 
example of his master? His whole philosophy was different ; 
and a large space of his works is occupied in combating his 
opinions: and why should he have made a special exception in 
the case of the Sophists, and taken up an unfounded prejudice 
merely because his master was influenced by it? If he thought 
it “a sacred duty” to prefer truth to Plato, and permitted him- 
self so freely to criticise his theory of ideas—and indeed nearly 
every opinion that he held—how could he allow an unworthy 
prejudice against a whole class of men to retain possession of 
his mind, grounded on nothing but his master’s propensity to 
satire,—and not only so, but write along treatise levelled agaist 
them, which in that case would be misdirected and misapplied ? 
If ever there was a writer undeserving of such a suspicion, less 
likely than another to imbibe or foster such a prepossession, I 
think we must admit that it was Aristotle. 
_ That the work is directed chiefly if not entirely against them 
and their art, appears from the definition of codiorix}, c. 1, p. 165. 
a, 21, gore yap 9 codiorin) Gawopérn codia, otca 8 of, xai 5 cogioris 
xpnparsorys amd patvouerns codlas dA otc otons, with Alexander's 
commentary; “this is shown in the case of the Hippiases, and 
Protagorases, and Gorgiases, and Prodicuses: and if any one 
desires to inform himself of the nature of their ‘wisdom’ and 
the wealth that it enabled them to amass, he has only to consult 
the dialogues of Plato which bear their names.” In fact, with- 
out the aid of the commentary, it is plain that the words ypnaric- 
rs amd codias, must include the persons above named, their asso- 
ciates and followers, and the addition of daivopéwns excludes the 
professors and teachers of the ordinary arts, music, grammar, &c. 
The same thing appears from ch. 12, 173. a. 7, sq., where he 
distinguishes two classes of Sophists, of dpyato, amongst whom he 
ranks Callicles11 (see Mr Grote’s Hist. p. 531, “Callicles himself 
is not a Sophist”) and those of his own time, of viv. They both 
had recourse to the same method of reasoning, mapddoga Acyew; 
for which purpose they employed the distinction of ra xara giow 
112 As Callicles was not a professional _life, he is only included here in the class 


Sophist, but a young man of station, as one who shared their opinions and 
whom Gorgias had educated for public method of reasoning. 


Vou. I. June, 1854. 11 
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and ra xara »duow [Which we have before shown to have been 
familiarly used by the Sophists] in order to mystify those 
with whom they -argued, and lead them astray from the real 
point at issue: “their rule being to meet an opponent who 
was speaking xara diow (of things, that is, as they really are, 
according to their true nature) with an answer card rdpow (ac- 
cording to the customary or conventional notions of them) 
and vice versa.” . If of dpyaios does not here mean “the old 
Sophists,” Gorgias, Protagoras, Polus, &c., it can only mean the 
“old philosophers,” a sense which it sometimes bears in Aristotle 
(comp. de Anim. m1. 3, p. 51.18. Bekk.); but not a word of what 
follows would be true of them. Further, continual reference is 
made to épicrixol Or dywrorixol Adyo ; for example, c. 2, 165. b. 7, 
11; which are identified with cod:cruo! Adyor, and defined 1. c. 
of éx rav havopevay dvddtar py svrway 3¢ cvdAdAcyioTixol } patydpevot ovA- 
Aoytoruxoi: (every thing about their arguments is sham:) comp. 
ce. 11, p, 171, b. 25, of pév od» ris viens airijs xdpw rowodros épiorixol 
dvOpwros xat prrépides Soxovce etvat, ol 8¢ SdEns xapw rijs eis xpnpariopar 
copiorxoi, So that the épiorcol Adyo differ from the cogucrixoi 
not in the nature of the arguments themselves, but only in the 
purpose for which they are employed; the latter being used by 
those who make a trade of philosophical discussion, 86 dawope- 
‘ys amoveigeos édievra, These épirixot Acyoe are precisely those 
ascribed to the Sophists by Plato, sometimes under the same 
name, sometimes by the equivalent terms drraoyixés, cdyonoriuds. 
Sophist. 225, 3.c. Phileb. 17. a. Men. 75. c¢. Pheed. 90. 3.0. 
91.4. 101. 8. Rep. v. 454.4, The persons who are designated 
by these various names have all the same character, viz. that 
they are not true philosophers; that they have no serious scien- 
tific purpose in view, but talk merely for the sake of show and 
of gaining the victory by any means in argument: and by this 
they are distinguished from the Platonic d:adexrixoi, the true men 
of science: and precisely to the same effect is Aristotle's 
description, c. 11. p. 172. a. 34, dréxyws yap peréxovos rovrov ob 
évréxvas 4 Stadexrixy éore. And finally, all this gawopén copia with 
its dawdpevor EdXeyxor, ANd avAdoywpoi, and drodei~as, and its épsorixol 
Adyos viens 7 Od£ns ydpw, is in strict accordance with the Protago- 
rean doctrine by which “to be” and “to seem to be” are iden- 
tified. Theset. 166. p. Compare Metaph. m1. 2. 1004. b. 17. 

So much for Aristotle’s opinion of the Sophistical method of 
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philosophizing, as conveyed in the treatise mepl Zod. édéyy: I will 
now cite a passage from the Nicom. Ethics, 1x. 1, by which their 
ahafoveia is further illustrated. After mentioning Protagoras’ fair 
dealing in the matter of taking fees from his pupils (comp. Plat. 
Protag. 328. 8), he continues, “but those that take the money 
beforehand, if they then fail to perform every thing they have 
undertaken by reason of the exaggeration of their professions, are 
justly subject to censure: for they do not fulfil their contract. 
But perhaps the Sophists are obliged to act in this way, because 
no one would pay them for what they do know ;” which certainly 
conveys no favourable impression of their intellectual and moral 
qualifications as teachers of youth. Add to these passages Rhet. 
1.1. 4. (quoted by Mr Grote, p. 484, not. 1), where the author 
“explains the Sophist to be a person who has the same powers 
as the dialectician, but abuses them for a bad purpose;” and we 
have enough to show what was Aristotle’s judgment of the class 
generally. Leaving, as before, notices of particular Sophists till 
we come to treat of them separately, we will proceed to examine 
the rest of our witnesses. 

The testimony of Aristophanes Mr Grote refuses altogether 
to admit: and says that if he is a witness against any one it is 
against Socrates, who is singled out for attack in the Clouds. 
This is disposing of that author rather too summarily. It is 
true that Aristophanes attributes to Socrates a mass of opinions 
and practices, some of which belonged to other philosophers, 
and some perhaps were purely fictitious; and that he was alto- 
gether mistaken in his selection of Socrates as the representative 
of the Sophists; but it does not follow from this that the thing 
he describes had no real existence: on the contrary, the mere 
fact of his making the attack upon the sophistical spirit em- 
bodied in the odd and grotesque figure of Socrates, and the pale 
face of his friend Cherephon, is a proof of the strong popular 
' antipathy already growing. against a new set of teachers called 
Sophists, which must no doubt have had some real foundation : 
Interdum vulgus recte videt: and the singularly bitter spirit 
which pervades the whole play, and interferes considerably with 
the comic effect, shows that this time at least Aristophanes 
was in real earnest. Aristophanes’ evidence unsupported would 
be worth little: it is the business of a comic poet and satirist 
to exaggerate and distort; but it gains weight when confirmed, as 
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it is, by the testimony of other writers of much higher historical 
authority. At the very lowest, and putting out of the question 
his own opinion of the mischievous nature of the teaching which 
he was assailing—which however we are by no means called upon 
to do—we may accept the Clouds as good evidence of a strong 
popular feeling against the Sophists, grounded it can hardly be 
doubted, and indeed as appears from the play itself, upon the 
sceptical and subversive character of their opinions upon religion 
and morals. Of course it may be said that the blow was aimed 
at all philosophers and philosophy indiscriminately : and I do not 
say that Aristophanes made any very nice distinctions between. 
them; but there are at any rate two express allusions to Pro- 
tagoras’ known peculiarities, one to his ép$oereia and the dis- 
tinctions of gender which he introduced into grammar, Nub. 
659, aq. (comp. Arist. Rhet. m1. 5), and the other to his rhetori- 
cal teaching and his profession rév jrro Adyow xpeirra roy (Comp. 
Arist. Rhet. 11. 26). Prodicus is also mentioned, and with com- 
mendation, v. 361, but only by way of contrast to the rest of the 
Sophists represented by Socrates: and the value of the compli- 
ment is still further diminished by the notices of him in two 
other plays, Aves 691, where he is classed with the others as a 
perewpooopioms, and Tagenistee (Fragm. 6. Dind.), in which he is 
reckoned amongst the d3oAéoxa:—a name by which Aristophanes 
expressed his sense of the value and importance of the studies 
and occupations of the Sophists. Nub. 1480. 1485. 

Mr Grote is again disposed to get rid of Socrates as a wit- 
ness against the Sophists. All that he says about him is, paren- 
thetically, p. 487: “It is Plato and not Socrates who was pecu- 
liarly hostile !2 to them, as may be seen by the absence of any such 


13 Socrates was a good-natured man 
and not ‘‘hostile” to any body, and 
ready to converse on easy and equal 
terms with all men, and all classes of 
society: of which there are some re- 
markable examples in the Memorabilia. 
Mr Grote might just as well argue that 
Socrates was not “hostile to courtesans,” 
because he goes to pay @ visit to Theo- 
dote (Mem. 1. 11) and instructs her in 
the arts of attraction. If the Sympo- 
sium of Plato could be considered as in 
any way founded on fact, (which how- 


ever I am very far from maintaining), 
the terms on which he is there represent- 
ed as conversing with Aristophanes, 
would be a very striking illustration of — 
his good nature and forgiving disposi- 
tion: in fact, this easy cheerful temper, 
edxovla and ed6uula, appears in every 
thing that is related of him. But even 
Plato does not represent him as embit- 
tered against the Sophists ; he simply 
confutes and exposes them: but his 
known opinions and character, and the 
direct opposition of his habits, views of 
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marked antithesis in the Memorabilia.” But if Socrates had not ac- 
tually been brought into frequent collision with the Sophists, would 
Plato, for the mere sake of contrasting his teaching and princi- 
ples with theirs, have chosen to represent him as their constant 
antagonist? I do not think that he would so soon after his mas- 
ter’s death (and even during his life-time, if, as is nearly certain, 
the Protagoras was written at that period) have ventured thus to 
violate historical probability, and to trifle with his character and 
his memory. Indeed the mere love of fun (for Socrates had a 
most keen sense of the ludicrous) and the pleasure of exercising 
his dialectical skill in unmasking these pompous swaggering pre- 
tenders, apart from any points of difference between their views 
and feelings, or the mischievous effects which he may have at- 
tributed to their teaching, must necessarily have led to constant 
“ wit-combates” between them, similar to those which are de- 
scribed in the Protagoras and Gorgias. That this was the case 
there are sufficient indications in the Memorabilia: and it must 
be remembered that the apologetic purpose of that work would 
lead its author to report conversations of which the whole world 
could understand the drift, and in which positive principles and 
rules of conduct were incuicated, rather than discussions which 
many of his readers might chance to think frivolous and leading 
to no certain conclusion: so that we should not expect to find 
many of these encounters narrated by Xenophon. But at the 
same time he points out the difference between Socrates and the 
Sophists, by showing that the former was an honest and sincere 
man, whose great object was to instil virtuous principles into 
those who sought his advice and instruction. However, we have 
in that work positive evidence of Socrates’ opinion of some of the 
Sophists, conveyed either by direct statements, or by implication 
. from the opposition of their views on this or that subject. See 
the argument with Hippias upon justice and the laws, Mem. rv. 
4; particularly the witty answer to the Sophist, conveying a 
severe reproof, which Plato has borrowed, Gorg. 490. E. 491. 3. 
fin the latter passage Plato explains the joke, in a very unworthy 
and matter of fact manner]—Mem. I. 2. 6. his opinion of taking 
money for the privilege of intercourse and conversation ; Ib. 7, 


life, and method of philosophising, jus- | uncompromising opponent of them and 
tify the position assigned to him in the _ their principles. 
Platonic dialogues as the systematic and 
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8.—1. 6. the two conversations with Antiphon the Sophist (who 
wanted to rob him of his pupils and associates) upon happiness, 
and the sophistical profession: especially § 13 on the mercenary 
character of these teachers, who prostitute themselves by selling 
their wisdom or learning to any one that likes to purchase it, 
and so obtain the name of Sophists—a passage which, if it stood 
alone, would be quite sufficient to show the opinion that Socrates 
must have entertained of them: and from 1v. 6. 1, it follows that 
his views of the communicability of knowledge were diametri- 

cally opposite to those of Gorgias—Zoxparns ydp rovs peév eiddras, ri 
- xacrov ely rev Svrav, évduie al rois Zddos dv efnycicbas 8ivacba—as in 
fact his entire philosophical method, described in the same pas- 
sage, was directly opposed to the rhetorical epideictic harangues 
(whence, as Plato says, you could never get any explanation of 
any thing) in which the Sophists were in the habit of setting 
forth their views of the nature of things. From these and similar 
considerations, I do not see how Socrates could well have enter- 
tained any other feeling towards them than that of, not personal 
hostility, but contempt for their pretensions and dislike of their 
teaching. This feeling is in fact shown in the cautionary lecture 
which he gives to the young Hippocrates, who had asked to be 
introduced to Protagoras, with the view of placing himself under 
his tuition, Protag. 312. B.—314. c; and as this dialogue is 
generally considered the most Socratic of Plato’s works, and was 
probably written by him during his master’s life-time, it seems 
most natural to suppose that Socrates really did regard the 
Sophistical system of teaching as he is here represented by Plato 
to have done. 

As to Xenophon’s own opinion of them as a class, to say no- 
thing of the Memorabilia from which so much has been already 
quoted, a pretty strong one may be found in the 13th chapter of 
the little treatise de Venatione. Mr Grote, who refers to the pas- 
sage in a note p. 497, characterises it “as a sharp censure with 
very little that is specific or distinct.” As evidence of the 
character of their teaching it is definite enough for our purpose; 
and what motive could Xenophon have had for misrepresenting 
them? as Socrates was “not hostile to them,” Xenophon at any 
rate could not have @erived his prejudice from his master; and 
he at all events was no speculative visionary who looked at things 
from a different point of view and therefore misjudged these 
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practical trainers of youth. He says that they profess to lead 
young men to virtue, but do in fact lead them to the very oppo- 
site: for we have never seen a single person whose character the 
Sophists have improved, nor are their writings such as to make 
good men. They have written much, he continues, on subjects 
of idle speculation [Xenophon it must be remembered was not of 
a philosophical turn of mind} from which youth may derive vain 
pleasure but gain no advance in virtue. Further on he speaks of 
them as practising the art of cheating: hints that they make 
men not wise (cogovs) and good, but like themselves cog:oriots, 
idle disputants and fallacious reasoners: what they write seems 
to be useful, but is not: ‘the Sophists,” he concludes, “speak for 
the purpose of deceiving, and write for their own profit, and do 
no good to any body: for none of them is at all wise, nor ever 
was, but it is sufficient for them to obtain the name of Sophist, 
which is a disgrace in the eyes of all men of sense. And I advise 
men to beware of the professions of the Sophists, but not to con- 
temn the reasonings of philosophers ; for the Sophists hunt after 
young and wealthy persons, whilst the philosophers are common 
to all and friends of all: but as to the accidental fortunes of 
men they are indifferent.” 

I have quoted this passage somewhat at length, because Mr 
Grote in the analysis given of it in his note has hardly done jus- 
tice to its force and severity. It conveys in distinct and formal 
terms the same charge of dAa{omeia which is implied in Plato’s 
comic representation, and Aristotle’s grave analysis; great pro- 
fessions and no performance ; show without substance ; ostenta- 
tious display without solid acquirements or sound principles: in 
short the doxeiv, but not the eiva:. 

To the same effect is a passage of Isocrates, xara rév Yop. § 1, 
which Mr Grote amidst his numerous references to this author 
has unaccountably omitted to notice. He begins by saying that 
“If all that undertake to teach would only tell the truth and not 
make greater promises than they intended to perform, they 
would never have got an ill name from unprofessional persons” 
(comp. Arist. Eth. rx. 1, already quoted). In the same sentence 
the word daaforeiec6as is applied to them. Their audacity in 
attempting to persuade the young that they would teach them 
how to act and make them happy by that knowledge is inveighed 
against, §3, and the author then goes on to ridicule the small- 
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ness of the sum which they demand from their scholars for in- 
struction in the art of virtue and happiness—a pitiful three or 
four ming [Isocrates being himself a paid teacher could. not 
with decency censure them for taking money at all]—and the 
ludicrous contradiction between their professions and perform- 
ance, which is shown in their distrust of their pupil’s honesty 
after they have taught them virtue. The 7th and 8th sections 
might certainly be taken for a reference to Plato’s school and 
philosophy, were it not for the express mention previously made 
of taking fees and teaching how to act, neither of which touches 
Plato. There is the same objection to including Plato in the 
censure passed upon Sophists and speculators in general, and 
Antisthenes, Protagoras, Gorgias, Zeno, and Melissus in particu- 
lar, by Isocrates in the preface to his Helen, (see Hist. Gr. p. 
475, n. 1, 493,n.1). In §6 be says expressly, cAda yap ovderis 
avrois Gov pede wAHy rod xpnyari{erbat mapa rdv vewrépov: language 
which can by no possibility apply to Plato: though undoubtedly 
the ethical doctrine referred to in § 1 might, if it stood alone, be 
taken for a description of the Socratic theory of virtue, which 
Plato held himself in the earlier part of his philosophical career. 
Of the two remaining passages of Isocrates cited by Mr Grote, 
p. 475, n. 1, as criticisms on the Platonic dialogues, wep) ‘Avrid. 
§ 84 contains nothing distinctive; the other, Phil. §12, must I 
suppose be understood as an allusion to Plato’s Republic and 
Laws—a)n’ dpolws of rowiros trav Adyww dxvpos rvyydvovew Byres rois 
yépors Kal rais srodireiacs rais trd rdv codiocray yeypappevas—a, silly 
sarcasm conceived in the very worst taste and feeling, consider- 
ing that Pluto died the year before (his death occurred 347 B.c., 
the Philip was written 346), and eminently worthy of its author. 
Bit that Isocrates at the age of 90 should have spitefully classed 
with the Sophists in a passing allusion a man who differed from 
them in every possible respect}, ought not to invalidate his tes- 
timony against the real Sophists!4, which he published at a muck 


18 Mr Grote seems to think, p. 475, onion. Isocrates is most favourably 


that there was a standing feud between 
Plato and Isocrates arising from the 
difference of their pursuits and habits 
of mind. Heindorf supposes Euthyd. 
305. 0. to be meant for a description of 
Isocrates ; but no name is there given, 
and most Editors hold ¢ different opi- 


noticed, Pheedr. 278. E. 279. B. How- 
ever, Isocrates, it must be admitted, was 
no friend to philosophers and their spe- 
culations, wept’ Ayrid. § 268. 

14 ‘When Isocrates speaks (de Perm. 
§ 168) of the xowh rept rods cogucras 
5:aBor%4 we are not to forget that he 
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earlier age in the treatise xara réy Yo¢ioréy. I should not have 
referred at all to the statements of this vain foolish rhetorician, 
whose choice of a word or phrase would, I should think, in most 
cases have been determined by the number of its syllables, its 
value in rounding off a period, by the most paltry considerations 
of vanity or personal liking, or the reverse—in short by anything 
rather than the truth and justice of the impression they would 
convey,—had not the language of the first sections of the last- 
named work corresponded so nearly in substance with the state- 
ments of higher authorities that I thought it worth while to throw 
them into the scale with the rest—valeant quantum. 

We have now gone through the principal writers who speak of 
the Sophists, and have endeavoured to trace in them all certain 
general features which they unite in ascribing to them as a class. 
These characteristics are, as we have seen, quackery and osten- 
' tation, fallacious reasoning for the purpose of deception, vast 
pretensions and slender performance in their profession of teach- 
ing, to which Plato adds philosophical and practical principles 
subversive of public and private morality, and Xenophon the 
courting of wealthy youth with a view to their own pecuniary 
advantage. We have now to notice certain special traits and 
doctrines attributed to individuals of the class. We will begin 
with Protagoras, the most important, and apparently the most 
influential. . 

This Sophist has an especial claim to our attention as the 
author and maintainer of the famous philosophical theory, srayrop 
pérpov aryOpwnos, some of the consequences of which, as they are 
deduced by Plato, we have already touched upon. It seems to 
have been common in its spirit, if not in the letter, to most of the 
class. " 

Mr Grote in his discussion of this doctrine, pp. 504—6, ob- 
serves that we know scarcely any thing of the elucidations or 
limitations with which Protagoras may have accompanied his 
general position ; and that modern authors have no right to heap 
insults upon it beyond those which Plato, who had good means 
was a pupil of Gorgias, and himself phists as they are delineated by Plato I 
ealled a Sophist, and in this instance at may refer my readers—i miei venticinque 
least the Athenian public cannot be _lettori, as Manzoni says—to Mr Grote’s 
charged with any very undue extension own chapter, though his copy of Plato’s 


of the use of the term. portrait is, I think, a good deal more 
15 For the characters of these So- favourable than the original. 
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of knowing how it was guarded by its author, recognises. Un- 
doubtedly : but we may at any rate follow the guidance of Plato 
in our interpretation of the theory, more especially as in this 
instance there is no trace of satire, but the doctrine and its 
consequences have all the appearance of being fairly, if not 
favourably, stated. Mr Grote has himself quoted Theeet. p. 164. 
E, in support of this, to which add the whole defence of the 
theory put into the mouth of Protagoras, 165. E—168. 0. raifes, 3 
Laxpares, wavy ydp vearxas' rp avdpt BeBonbnxas. Plato states that it 
identifies sensation and knowledge—a position which a high 
authority (Whewell, Phil. Ind. Sci. 1. 288) tells us is “ victoriously 
refuted.” So far there was no novelty, and perhaps no mischief, 
in Protagoras’ philosophy —the earlier speculators in general 
confounded thought and sensation, Arist. de Anim. m1. 3. «ai of 
ye dpxaios rd Gpoveiy xai 1d alaOdver Oat raitdy elvai daow. But he went 
farther and identified qaiveoOa: and elya, ‘seeming’ and ‘ being, 
Theset. 166. 0. p. &. 152. 4, alib., which, though a convenient 
theory for those whose qawopévn copia would have been thereby 
converted into real wisdom, appears to be of questionable ten- 
dency when carried into the domain of ethics. In fact it leads 
to the principle above quoted, Thest. 167. c., that whatever 
seems just and right to each city, [and of course to each indivi 
dual, since every man is a measure to himself’] that to her és right, 
as long as she sanctions it, or deems it to be so. Presently after 
(169. a.) the application of the theory to Theodorus’ own science 
of mathematics is hinted at—it would follow that every one is 
equally with Theodorus himself “the measure of diagrams -” as 
every thing is. to every one what it seems, and there are no 
general principles of reasoning, mathematical (like moral) science 
becomes impossible and adrapxq éxacrov els hpdyvnow moved & dédyos, 
169.p. In the Euthydemus, p. 284. c., another consequence of 
this theory is stated to have been held by Protagoras and his 
followers, of dud: Iperayépav—the absurd paradox, viz. (afterwards 
maintained by Antisthenes) os otk gorw dvridéyerv, that is, as Plato 
interprets it, ds ote gore Wevd9 Acyew. Aristotle, Met. 111. 4, (a pas- 
sage for which J am indebted to Ritter and Preller, Hist. Ph. 
§ 186) further explains this, and says that it is a necessary con- 
sequence of Protagoras’ theory. According to it, a man, a wall, 
and a trireme will be all one and the same: “ for if the man 
seems to any one not to be a trireme, it is plain that he is not a 
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trireme: as [read dozep for dcre] he also is, if the counter-state- 
ment be equally trae.” 

Confining ourselves thus to the words of Plato and Aristotle, 
“who had good means of judging the theory,” we have, I think, 
shown that it was susceptible of a mischievous application both 
to philosophy and morals: it led, in fact, in the latter, to the 
antisocial doctrines condemned by Plato in the Laws, and advo- 
cated by Callicles in the Gorgias. In perfect consistency with 
his philosophical creed was the religious scepticism of its author; 
he commenced his famous treatise, the ‘AAjéaa, with the words 
“Concerning the gods I cannot be sure whether they exist or 
not: for many are the things which prevent our obtaining cer- 
tainty on the point, the obscurity of the subject, and the short- 
ness of human life.” The consequences of such a doctrine in 
religion may be illustrated to us by the opinions of a modern 
sceptical English writer, that each man has an internal revelation 
in himself, and that this is the only revelation possible. This 
is, in fact, Protagoras’ position applied to our religious creed. 
Every man is by this made the measure of his own religion, and 
every standard of religious truth, external to himself, is hereby 
denied. The logical result of this would of course be the rejec- 
tion of revealed religion ; just as, in the case of the Sophists, the 
logical result of this teaching was the rejection of the existing 


- basis of morality and social well being, the binding nature of the 


traditions and generally recognised principles of Ethics, and the 
laws and customs under which men lived. Supposing it were 
true. that Protagoras himself deduced no such licentious anti- 
social consequences from his own theory; yet surely a moral 
teacher, who assumes the office of educating young men for 
public life, must be held responsible for ill consequences so 
easily and obviously deducible from the doctrine which he incul- 
cated; more especially as his pupils were of a class who had all 
the opportunity and temptation to pervert and misapply it. But 
Iam more disposed to think that he was totally regardless of all 
moral consequences in general, and of those that might be de- 
rived from his own philosophical dogma in particular. It seems 
to me that his instructions in the art of rhetoric, as he under- 
stood it, may be taken as a proof of this. He taught his pupils 
the art of “making the worse appear the better cause,” of de- 
feating the ends of justice, and making falsehood prevail over 
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truth. ‘ Men,” says Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 24. ult. “were justly in- 
dignant at this—evdes re yap dart, cal otc ddnbés, GAG Hatwdpevoy, Kal 
ey ovdenla réxyvy GAN’ ey pnropug Kai éprorixg.” So that in the opinion 
of that great master of the Art of Rhetoric, the Protagorean 
practice was no art at all, but only another of the Sophistical 
“shams,” immoral, and justly censurable. As to the representa- 
tion of Protagoras’ character and opinions in the Platonic dia. 
logue of that name, I have already observed that Plato’s object 
in general—and certainly in this particular dialogue—is rather 
to exhibit the Sophists in the light of impostors who have under- 
taken to teach what they themselves do not understand, than in 
that of immoral and unprincipled men in any other sense. But 
I may observe that Protagoras’ own statement of what he pro- 
fesses to teach, which Mr Grote, p. 521, appeals to as “a large 
scheme of practical duty,” “good counsel in their domestic and 
family relations, and how best to qualify themselves to speak | 
and act in public life” (which is a truer rendering of zepi rap ris 

wddews, Orws ra tris méAews Suvardraros €in Kal mparrew xal Aéyew than 

“to speak and act... for the weal of the city”) does not neces. 

sarily include any moral considerations: and indeed the object 

which the two most profligate men of the day in Athenian esti- | 
mation, Alcibiades and Critias, had in view when they sought the | 
company of Socrates is expressed by Xenophon in precisely the | 
same terms, Mem.1. 2.15. voplcavre, ef dpirnoairny éxeivep, yevéorbas — 
dy lxavwraro Aéyew re xa mparrew. Gorgias’ instruction in virtue— 
to pass on from Protagoras to the next of the Sophists in dis- 
tinction and importance—was of a very similar kind. His defi- 
nition of “a man’s virtue” as described by Meno, who shares his 
opinions, (Men. 71. D. E.) is “to be qualified to take a part in 
public business, and in doing so to serve his friends and injure 
his enemies, whilst he takes good care to secure himself against 
all risk of the like.” A woman’s virtue, again, is “to manage the 
household affairs discreetly, to be thrifty and obedient to her 
husband.” From this division of male and female virtue, one might 
perhaps infer that in Protagoras’ “scheme” “the good counsel in 
domestic and family relations” belonged to the softer sex, whilst 
the virtue of the man was to be exercised exclusively in public 
affairs ; but, not to press this point, I cannot but think that this de- 
finition of virtue by Gorgias is, in a moral point of view, of a some- 
what negative character. It certainly is not in itself immoral, 
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according to the ordinary Greek standard; but if this was all the 
virtue he taught, I question if the morals of his pupils would have 
derived any great benefit from his instructions: and if we further 
consider the rhetoric which he did teach, as well as the virtue 
which he did not; rhetoric, of which according to Socrates in the 
Gorgias the object was (I adopt Mr Grote’s own words, p. 526) “to 
cheat an ignorant audience into persuasion without knowledge, 
and to satisfy tle passing caprice without any regard to the perma- 
nent welfare and improvement of the people 1*;” we may easily 
see how such training may, or I should rather say must, have 
had an injurious effect on the principles of the wealthy young 
aspirants to political distinction who attended his lectures. 

However, we need not trouble ourselves to ascertain what were 
Gorgias’ sentiments on the subject of virtue; for it appears from 
the Meno, 95. c. that he not only did not profess to teach it 
himself, but laughed at those that did—his only aim was to make 
men “clever,” 8evotis; so that he left his rhetoric to produce its 
fall corrupting effect upon the minds of his youthful hearers 
unguarded by any moral precepts or principles. Though at the 
same time Polus and Callicles tell us (Gorg. 461. 8. 482. c.) that 
Gorgias was ashamed to make this admission when he was asked 
the question, and was obliged out of compliment to the vulgar 
prejudice on the subject to say that he did teach virtue and jus- 
tice as well as rhetoric: as indeed he does to Socrates in the 
Gorgias, and involves himself in a contradiction thereby. 

Nor was this all. Gorgias had also a philosophical creed—if 
opinions amounting to the purest scepticism deserve to be called 
a creed—which illustrates well enough the character of the 
man’s mind, and affords an indication of the probable nature of 
his instructions in subjects of a more practical kind. It was, as — 
we find it stated by the Aristotelian author of the treatise de 
Xenophane Zenone et Gorgia, otk elval dyow oidev' ef 8 Zarw, ay- 
yooroy elva’ ef 8¢ wal Zort nal yvoordy, add’ ov Sydwrdy GAdots, C. 5, 
This is confirmed by Sext. Empir. [R. and Pr. H. Ph. § 190] & 
yap Te emvypapopuerp Tepi rov py Svros fh wept puoews rpia card ro fis 


36 The definition of this Sophistical 
rhetoric which Socrates arrives at after 
some conversation with the Professor, 
Gorg. 459. B. is this: adrd uév ra wpdy- 
para obdey Set adrhy eldéar Brus Exe, 
pryavhy 8¢ twa weSods edpnxvac Dore 


galverOat rots odx el5boc paddop el- 
déat Tay cldérwy : a fair enough account 
of the practice of the art in courts of 
law and public assemblies ancient and 
modern; another of the sophistical 
“shams.” Comp. 459. O—E. 
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xeddata xatackevd{e’ év pév xal mpaoroyv dre ovdev orw Sevrepoy Gri el * 
nal gor dxardAnmroyv avOpamr@p’ rpiroy Ste el nal xataAnnrév, GAG Toilye - 
ayefosrroy Kal avepynvevtoy 7G wédas. Isocrates also in two passages 
speaks distinctly on this point, de Perm. § 268. 6 pév dretpoy rd 
wrjbos epncev elvas ray Svrov..... UWappevidns 8€ nal Médocos év, Top- 
yias 8€ mavredds obdéy and Helen. § 3. ads yap dy tis trepBddaro 
Tepylay roy roApnoayra Aéyeww ds oiddy ray dvray zorw. I have been 
obliged to quote these statements—which seem explicit enough— 
at length, because Mr Grote, p. 507, has put a different con- 
struction upon Gorgias’ thesis to that which it has been hitherto 
understood to bear. He holds it to be a denial not of existence 
in general, but only of “existence” in the Eleatic sense; that is, 
the ri &, or ultra-phsenomenal existence. How this can be 
proved from the words in which the theory is stated I am at a 
loss to conceive. There are not two ways of interpreting oidé 
gers. It cannot mean “the Eleatic One is not” or “ultra-phe- 
nomenal existence is not,” which would have been ré & or rd & 
oux éorw, or in short any thing but “nothing is.” And further, 
why should Gorgias, if he “followed in the steps of Zeno and 
Melissus” (p. 507, not. 1), who acknowledged the existence of 
“the one” and denied that of “the many” or phsenomena, have 
directed their arguments (see Brandis in Biogr. Dict. art. Gorgias) 
against that which they were invented to defend, and not have 
used them against the possibility of motion, change, and objects 
of sense in general, which Zeno’s logic was expressly employed 
to call in question? And why in Gorgias’ case should there be 
any “legitimate filiation” of his doctrines “from the Eleatic phi- 
losophers?” Gorgias was not a pupil of Parmenides or Zeno or 
Melissus, but of Empedocles; Men. 76. c. Stallb. not.: and Em- 
pedocles taught nothing about rd & or ultra-phzenomenal exist- 
ence: there is therefore no reason why he should have denied 
ultra-pheenomenal rather than phzenomenal existence; positive 
statements are directly against such a supposition; and it may 
fairly be concluded that Gorgias as well as Protagoras fully de- 
serves the charge of scepticism that has been brought against 
him (see p. 509); and that this their philosophical creed entirely 
justified the ill opinion which sounder and more serious thinkers 
entertained of their teaching. As Protagoras and Gorgias with 
Prodicus are universally admitted to have been the most re- 
spectable members of the class, I might here quit this part of 


or 
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the subject, and leave the inference to be drawn as to the 
character of the rest from what has been said of these two. 
However at the risk I fear of wearying my readers, I will add 
a few words about the others. 

The Apologue of the Choice of Hercules, the verse of Aristo- 
phanes, Nub. 361, and the declaration of Socrates (Theet. 151. 
B.) that he had sent a great many pupils to Prodicus, have 
availed to reacue this latter Sophist from the moral pillory in 
which the rest of his brethren have been for ages exposed. 
I will not impugn the justice of this exception, nor call in ques- 
tion the truth of Mr Grote’s remarks upon the character of 
Prodicus——I will only observe that we may believe Prodicus to 
have been the author of a popular and pretty moral Apologue, 
which conveyed, according to the Greek notions, an adequate 
view of a man’s duties and obligations, without having our con- 
fidence in Plato’s candour and integrity in the smallest degree 
shaken thereby (see p. 518). Plato represents Prodicus in the 
Protagoras as a man of lazy luxurious habits, and moreover a 
good deal of a.coxcomb and somewhat of a charlatan; and at 
the beginning of the Cratylus there is a sly allusion to the high 
fee which he exacted for one of his lectures. But I am not 
aware that he anywhere accuses him of immoral doctrines or 
practice; and surely ridiculous verbal distinctions and a habit of 
lying late in bed under a great many blankets (Protag. 315. p.) 
are not incompatible with the purest and soundest ethical teach- 
ing. I must be allowed to repeat my former question. What 
conceivable motive could Plato have had for delineating Prodicus’ 
intellectual and personal character in other than its true colours? 
If he was not a vain man rather given to trifling with the dis- 
tinctions of words why should Plato have chosen to represent 
him so? As to his 50 drachma lecture, that is mentioned by 
other writers, comp. Arist. Rhet. m1. 14, and is at least no inven- 
tion of Plato. 

The nature of Hippias’ teaching may be gathered from Xen. 
Mem. iv. 4. 6, where he so candidly confesses that his great 
object is to say something new: ib. 14, the obligation to obey 
the laws of one’s country is disputed because they are so often 
changed: in Protag. 337. c. he refers to the opposition of dics 
and »éuos, and speaks of the law as a tyrant which forces men 
to do many things contrary to nature. Amongst those who 
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attributed a pernicious system of teaching to Hippias, we must 
not forget his brother Professor, Protagoras, who—it may be 
from a feeling of professional jealousy and rivalry, and with the 
view perchance of counteracting the dazzling effect of Hippias’ 
multifarious accomplishments upon his, own intended pupil Hip- 
pocrates—accuses him in plain terms of “depraving or injuring 
the youth,” of pdv yap rot AwBavras robs vious... Kal dua els rdv “Imriay 
dréBdeve, Protag. 318. &. On Hippias’ various literary and scien- 
tific acquisitions the author of the Mapyirns would, it is likely, 
have pronounced dan’ Hricraro tpya, xaxdés 8 yrictatro wavra—a, not 
‘very uncommon result of the study and profession of a great 
wariety of arts—and I dare say Plato and Aristotle would have 
assented to the poet’s observation. The prominent feature in 
the man’s character seems to have been a most egregious vanity 
and conceit of knowledge, which led him, like Gorgias, to offer 
to answer questions or make speeches upon any subject proposed 
to him. This braggart ostentation is brought out into high 
relief in Plato’s Protagoras and Hippias Major. The principal 
subject of his instruction was however rhetoric, which he no 
doubt taught in the same manner, and with the same result, as 
his sophistical brethren. Mr Grote, p. 525, tells us that not 
only is there no imputation upon Hippias of having preached a 
low or corrupt morality, but that Plato inserts that which fur- 
nishes good though indirect proof of the contrary. He refers to 
the ériiagis which the Sophist says (Hipp. Maj. 286. 4.) he had 
just delivered at Sparta with the greatest success and distinc- 
tion. After some further remarks upon the high moral tone of 
the composition, Mr Grote concludes, p. 526, “Morality preached 
by Nestor for the edification of Neoptolemus might possibly be 
too high for Athenian practice; but most certainly it would not 
err on the side of corruption, selfishness, or over-indulgence. 
We may fairly presume that this discourse would not be un- 
worthy in spirit and purpose to be placed by the side of ‘ the 
Choice of Hercules,’ nor its author by that of Prodicus as a 
moral teacher.” Possibly not: but all that Plato says to justify 
this eulogium is this :—Hippias loquitur,—* Here is the occasion 
and commencement of my tale. After the taking of Troy, my 
story relates that Neoptolemus inquired of Nestor in what good 
habits consist: by what practices a young man might acquire 
the greatest distinction. After this Nestor is the speaker, and 
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suggests to him a great number of very fine moral maxims. 
This speech I say I ‘ exhibited’ at Sparta, and I mean to exhibit 
it here the day after to-morrow.” Philostratus in his life of 
Hippias patches up a brief title for the speech out of this 
passage of Plato, and this I believe is all that remains to us of 
Prodicus’ érides£ts. 

Having examined im detail the opinions, general and particu- 
lar, which we find ascribed to these four, by far the most im- 
portant and influential of their class, I will only touch very 
slightly on the remainder. Polus is admitted by Mr Grote, 
p. 527, to exhibit “insolence” (in the Gorgias), but it is asserted 
that he maintained no immoral doctrine. I may observe here 
once for all that Mr Grote seems sometimes to argue as if 
nothing short ofa republication of the second table of the Deca- 
logue with the negatives omitted can sustain a charge of 
immoral teaching. Neither Polus nor any of the Sophists were, 
as far as we know, immoral teachers in this sense. They low- 
ered the tone of morality in a less direct way by encouraging a 
sceptical habit of mind in those who frequented their society, 
they taught them to call in question the religious faith and 
principles which had regulated the conduct of their fathers, 
those universal laws and natural convictions, the dypada yépipa, 
vague and indefinite enough no doubt, to which men had been 
accustomed tacitly to appeal. They educated young men for 
public life, and sent them out into the world qualified to speak 
and to act, dexterous in the use of their tongues and mental 
faculties, Sewoi in every sense of the word, not only clever but 
formidable, or rather all the more formidable on account of 
their cleverness,— men of whom Pheidippides in the Nubes is an 
overcharged portrait ;—but promoted no scientific study and no 
serious purpose; inculcated no sound principles of morality and 
no distinctions between right and wrong. The sum of Greek 
and of heathen virtue in general was to be vdépmos and dixatos 
(similarly Horace, Vir bonus est quis? Qui consulta patrum 
qui leges juraque servat). The Sophists pronounced that justice 
and the laws are conventions, that the aim and end of the 
Rhetoric which they professed and taught was to make the 
unrighteous cause triumph over the just. Surely this was bad 
and immoral teaching, even though it enabled a man to make a 
successful defence in a court of justice or a brilliant harangue 
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before a popular assembly. However Polus, as his advocate 
Callicles alleges on his behalf, Gorg. 482. p., is merely deterred 
by shame from maintaining an immoral thesis; and indeed we 
know so little of him, except that he was a pupil of Gorgias, 
whose opinions and method he adopted, and a writer on rhetoric, 
that all we can say about him is, that what we do know of his 
character and system is not to his credit. 

The same may be said of Thrasymachus, for a description of 
whose views and character we may refer to Plato in the Repub. 
lic, Book 1., and to Mr Grote’s own pages, 536, sq. 

Of Callicles it is admitted, p. 528, that he advances an anti- { 
social doctrine, only it is pleaded on behalf of the Sophists , 
generally, that Callicles did not belong to that class, p. 531; and 
that they are not to be charged with any opinion that he may } 
have held. Now even if Callicles were not a Sophist himself, |- 
' he is still a pupil of Gorgias, and therefore the best possible 
example that can be adduced of the tendency of the sophistical 
and rhetorical teaching. He exaggerates the doctrines of his 
master, and exhibits the result of his principles in its full defor- 
mity. However it appears from a passage above quoted, de 
Soph. Elench. c. 12, that though Plato does not represent Calli. 
cles as a Sophist, Aristotle classes him with them, referring at 
the same time to the Gorgias; and cites him as one of those 
who employed in reasoning the well-known sophistical distinc- 
tion of xara dvow and xara vdpov. | 

Mr Grote himself attempts no defence of Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, but abandons them without reserve to our cen- 
sure: only urging on behalf of the class in which they are 
included, that they are not to be considered fair specimens of 
it, p. 540, not. 

Of Antiphon the Sophist, whose conversations with Socrates 
are reported by Xenophon, Mem. 1. 6, we know scarcely any- 
thing. Philostratus confounds him with Antiphon the Rhamnu- 
sian, He was an epic poet, and may be the same person who is 
mentioned by Aristotle mept Zod. &A. c. 11, p. 172. a. 7, and mn. eve. 
dxpodc. c. 2, 186. a. 17, as a Sophist, the author of some decep- 
tive method of squaring the circle. Mr Grote passes him over | 
in silence. Xenophon, whose object is to exhibit Socrates’ 
virtue rather than the errors of others, gives us only three short 
questions from Antiphon, to which Socrates makes long replies. 
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to be sure is not much to found an opinion upon; but it 
ars from what he does say that his main object in life was 
ake himself comfortable, and that to secure this he followed 
acrative profession of a Sophist. Perhaps no further infer- 
s can be fairly drawn from Xenophon’s account. 
esides those already mentioned, Zeno, Aristippus and Antis- 
317 are alsospoken of as Sophists by Aristotle, Diogenes and 
3s. I will not attempt to put in any plea in extenuation, 
tm quite content that they should bear the full amount of 
ire, whatever that may be, which is implied in the name. 
ippus deserved it by his character, and Zeno and Antisthenes 
heir style of reasoning: they also all took fees for their 
ns, that is, if we can trust the evidence of the pseudo-Plato 
e case of Zeno. See above, p. 151. 

have so far endeavoured to show how this new class of 
1ctors called Sophists was distinguished from their prede- 
rs, and how far, not our own conjectures and inferences, but 
lain statements of their Athenian contemporaries, entitle us 
cribe to them immoral doctrines and teaching. 

L is harder to determine the next question that arises with 
‘d to them: viz. to what extent they held any common philo- 
ical opinions or views of life and morality which would justify 
considering them as “a sect.” Mr Grote, (pp. 509, 10. 524. 
holds that “there were no common doctrines, principles or 
od which distinguished them from others.” This seems to 
ir too sweeping a denial: and I will therefore give the sub- 
‘e of Zeller’s observations upon the subject, which present as 
1k a much fairer statement of the case. He has discussed 
philosophical character of the Sophists in a particularly 
id and temperate spirit; and his remarks, of which, so far as 
seem to me to be well founded, I shall give the general 


Antisthenes was originally a pupil that Gorgias abandoned his own pure 
rgias from whom he may have scepticism in favour of the modified form 
i his thesis, ovx féorw dytithéyew, of it which was held by his brother 
Aristotle censures (Metaph. 1v. Sophist. Antisthenes afterwards at- 
124. b. 33). This becomes more tached himself to Socrates, and became 
‘le when we consider what Aris- so warm an admirer of him that Xeno- 
ays, Met. 111. 4, that it also fol- phon tells us, Memor. m1. 11, 17, that 
1s a necessary consequence from he never quitted his side. He was one 
roras’ dogma, wdyrww pérpoy dv- of the company present in the prison at 
;, and might incline us to believe Socrates’ death. Phed. 59. B. 
12—2 
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drift, are to be found in the 12th section of his first volume, -| 
pp. 255, sq. He observes that although it is directly stated of 

Gorgias and Protagoras alone that they expressly contested the 

possibility of exact knowledge or science, and that indeed in the 

case of Prodicus and Hippias this is decidedly improbable; still 

the despair of all objective truth is characteristic of the whole 

class: for though it did not amount to theoretical scepticism 

(positively enunciated) in all of them, yet the sophistical prac- 

tice presupposes the impossibility of attaining to any higher | 
knowledge. This peculiar feature in the class is pointed out by | 
Plato in passages!®, where he speaks not merely of degenerate ,; 
Sophists of the second generation, as in the Euthydemus, but 
where he refers generally to the sophistical method of philo- 
sophizing. The art which they practise is destructive of all 
true knowledge—it is that of disputing on either side upon any{ 
question, dyridoyixy) réxvn—and their aim is to instruct their hearers 
in the same, dyudicBnrnrmois soe. This is exemplified in the 
‘profession of Protagoras” in rhetoric, rév frro Adyor xpeirre 
soy, to which Aristotle, Rhet. u. 24, applies such uncomplir 
mentary expressions!®, in the boastful pretension of Hippias# 
(Xen. Mem. rv. 4, 6), that he had always something new to say 
upon every subject. All this implies an utter practical disregard 
of objective truth and would be expressed theoretically by the 
denial of it: as indeed it was by Protagoras and Gorgias; whose 
philosophical importance consisted mainly in this, that they 
raised to a conscious theory what with the rest was only a prac 
tical habit. The necessary consequence of such a theory 
knowledge was that they were driven to practice and to action. 
But the principle on which their practice and their theory 
based is the same. As in the one case all absolute and general 
truth is denied, so in the other the obligation of existing la 
and customs is attacked: and on the same ground, viz. that they: 
are subjective and therefore change with the caprice of the sub- 
ject, or as the Sophists expressed it, justice, laws and so forth 


18 Phied. go. B. Soph. 232. Rep. v. science and regard for truth, reappears 
454. A. VII. 539. 4. Phileb. 15. D. To Protagoras’ art of rhetoric like his ph 
which add Phileb. 17. a. Phd. 101. E. —_losophy and ethics, and system of educr 
Stallb. on Rep. v. 454. A. tion was all for show—all sham—d¢ast 

19 Here again the pervading cha- evov—he was a sham wise man himeel, 
racter of the Sophistical practice and and imparted a sham wisdom to other. 
habit of mind, an entire absence of 
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ire established and exist »éyg, “by convention,” add’ ov dice. 
As examples of this connection between their theory and prac- 
lice the following instances are cited, Xen. Mem. rv. 4. 14. 20, 
where Hippias contests the truth of a moral principle by the 
observation, that it is not universally received; and argues 
against laws in general and the obligation to obey them on the 
ground that they are liable to be changed at any moment: 
again Protag. 337. p. where he is made to say that the law is a 
tyrant which forces us to do many things contrary to nature. 
That laws are a mere convention is a sentiment put into the 
mouth of Protagoras, Thezt. 167. c. [in a passage in which his 
views are represented in the most favourable light, and where 
therefore no exaggeration can be suspected], and especially con- 
tected with his theory of knowledge, “ whatsoever seems to each 
‘ity just and right, to her this is so, so long as she sanctions it.” So 
Thrasymachus, Rep. 1. 338. c. sq. maintains that right is nothing 
ut the interest of the stronger, and in every state the rulers 
nake laws for their own advantage. And Callicles, the pupil of 
he Sophists, Gorg. 482, sq. insisting on the distinction of qvcrs 
ind »éduos lays down a similar doctrine. We cannot however 
mppose, continues Zeller, that all these doctrines were main- 
ained by all the Sophists, but a like spirit led to similar results 
n all. 

All the passages here referred to, together with others not 
idduced by Zeller, have been already brought forward. They 
em to prove that Protagoras’ doctrine in its spirit, if not in the 
etter, was common at least to several of the class; together 
with a certain practical, and in most of them theoretical, scep- 
licism ; which they expressed as Plato and Aristotle distinctly 
tell us by the opposition of things existing dice and yyy (see 
de Legg. de Soph. El. ll. ‘ce.): further they were all alike distin- 
guished by a similar method of reasoning, and by a similar 
system of instruction based upon similar principles, though per- 
haps not comprising in all cases the same doctrines, and tending 
'o a like result. Moreover they had certain common character- 
tics personal and professional with which we are not here 
mmediately concerned. All this is doubtless not enough to 
onstitute them a “doctrinal sect” or philosophical school; but 
either is ‘it fair to say on the other hand that they had abso- 
utely no doctrines principles or method in common: and it 
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certainly justified their contemporaries in speaking of them as a 
peculiar class, and applying to them a common name. 

We have next to speak of the name by which this class was 
specially designated. Mr Grote, pp. 479—481, has collected a 


number of examples of the application of the word coquorjs, with. 
the view of showing that it was aterm common to all artists, and. 


literary and professional people—carrying with it however an 
invidious and unfriendly feeling—and was not applied to “the 
Sophists” in any special or unusual sense, except by Plato. 


The word cogucrjs deserves a little further examination. The 


termination orjs—or rather rns, for the « comes from the ¢ of the 
verb—indicates a certain character or profession or assumption. 
ypappariorns is a professor of letters or literature : ypnparirrys, one 
who adopts the profession of getting money, a man of business: 
dvSparogiarys, one who follows the calling of a kidnapper or slave- 
dealer: Agorns, one who pursues the trade of robbery and plunder: 
ayopaorys, one who has the office of purchasing, a purveyor: and 
SO On: compare cwdponorys, Thuc. m1. 65. vi. 86. dyouorys, ppor- 


riorjs, &C. From this general notion of assuming a character or F 


functions comes the more special sense of imitating, copying, 
pretence, as in the verbs Mndifew, Arreifew, &c., and the substan- 
tives ‘E\Anuorys, Arrixiorys ... 80 dvdpayabi{ec Oa, to “affect or play 
the man of honour ;” similarly Mvéayopiorys, cakrkwomonjs, &c. 
Hence codds is a wise man, one whom others think wise, but 
who does not necessarily make any profession of wisdom or 
learning himself: cog¢icrys is one who professes skill or wisdom, 
assumes that character: and it may, according to the preceding 
analogies, pass into the bad sense of “one who apes or copies 


badly the character of a wise man,” (yuunrjs rod vodpod, as Plato. 


defines it, Sophist. 268. c.) a sham wise man; or sophist in the 
modern sense. If the foregoing observations are well founded, 
Mr Grote’s first explanation, p. 479, “a wise man, a clever man” 
is incorrect : there must at any rate be some distinction between 
copdés and cogiornjs: it is amended afterwards, p. 495, where the 
word is translated “ Professors.” 

Hence it appears that the word could be employed with an 
inoffensive and indifferent, or even an honourable signification. 
And so I believe it always is used by the earlier writers, Pindar, 
Herodotus and the tragedians. [Prom. Vinct. 946, oé rév coguorip, 


roy mupds KAerrmy eyo, is no exception because Hermes is, there. 
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speaking in bitter irony.] It continued so to be employed in later 
writers, but of course more and more rarely as the offensive con- 
notation gained ground. Add to Mr Grote’s list of instances 
of its favourable sense, Plat. Min. 319, 6 Zets coguorjs dare xal 


¥ TéxXyy «abrov mwayxdAn, and so Minos went to school with him 
saevOnadperoy os tnd codicrot dvros rou Aids. The instance in 
Xen. Memor. iv. 2.1. rowrav re nat cogiorav, “ poets and prose 
writers,” (if we accept Mr Grote’s translation of the word) is very 
singular: and all the more so because poets are usually consi- 
dered the men of skill or artists when they are contrasted with 
prose writers: whence we have idwrys, used in contradistinction 
to wourys, (for example, Plat. Symp. 178. B. ofre lorov ofre 
romrov) in this sense, as it is in like manner opposed to the pro- 
fessors of other crafts. Possibly Xenophon, who wrote prose 
himself, was of opinion that good prose was a work of art of a 
higher order than verse: but the decision of this question must 
be left to those who have tried and succeeded in both. As far 
as I know, Aristophanes in the Nubes is the first extant author 
who employs the term to convey a reproach: and he applies it 
to the new teachers who were, as he thought, corrupting the youth 
of Athens. Probably he did not himself fix it upon them, but 
adopted it from the current language, as sufficiently expressive 
of the contempt and aversion which he felt for them. This name 
they ever afterwards retained: and Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodi- 
cus, Hippias, and the rest, continued to be called of Zoqguorai, the 
Sophists par excellence; and the term seems to have been so 
far confined to them in popular language, that the mention of 
Logucrai nakedly, without specification of individuals, would have 
always suggested these particular persons most prominently, if 
not exclusively, to the hearer’s mind: or, when others were desig- 
nated by the name in an offensive sense, they were compared 
directly or tacitly to these original and arch Sophists. I should 
infer also that it was their own personal vanity and ostentation, 
and the ill effects which resulted from their teaching, and not 
Plato’s satire?°, that first attached to the word that offensive 
meaning which it afterwards bore. That it was not Plato at all 
events that “stole the word out of general circulation to fasten 
it in a new and special sense upon a particular class whom he 
disliked,” pp. 479, 483, 4, is shown by the application of the 


20 Indeed how could it be ? for the Nubes was written when Plato was six years old, 
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term in the Nubes to Protagoras and Prodicus expressly, and to 
the rest by implication; and still more decisively by the expres- 
sions of Socrates, Memor. 1. 6. 13, which Mr Grote himself quotes, 
p. 482, not.: whence it appears that the popular feeling, which 
Socrates himself shared, stigmatised with this name “ those who 
sold their wisdom for money to any one who chose to purchase 
it :” and that it was then a nickname or invidious term is proved 
not merely by the illustration, darep répvovs, but by the use of the 
word droxadovow, which commonly?! bears the sense of “to call 
names, to call by an qdious or offensive appellation.” 

No doubt this particular word, like any other term conveying 
a somewhat indefinite reproach, could be applied by Isocrates or 
any other individual to any body whom he happened to dislike or 
wished to cast a slur upon—the satirist Timon might be thought 
hardly worth referring to in order to show how the term could be 
extended to include all philosophers—but it cannot fairly be 
inferred from this that there was no class of men to whom it 
specially and properly belonged. 

All party names are particularly liable to be thus abused; 
but we are no more at liberty to conclude, from the ignorant or 
malicious misapplication of the name ‘ Tractarian,’ for example, 
that it corresponded to no real distinction, and included all mem- 
bers of the English Church, than from the similar misuse of the 
word goqiorns that it was equally applicable to all philosophical 
speculators. The extension of this term and of similar expres- 
sions of dislike by the vulgar to all philosophers, as Anaxagoras 
for instance (Plat. Apol. Socr. 23. p. Xen. Mem, 1. 2. 31), cannot 
be accepted as evidence that there was no real distinction be- 
tween them and the Sophists, or that the latter did not deserve 
the title in its invidious sense any more than the others. It is 
true that there was in the latter half of the 5th century 3.c. 
a strong fedling of dislike and apprehension excited against the 
novel and daring speculations which were then first beginning to 
attract general attention—chiefly owing to the popularization of 
philosophical discussions by these new Professors, and the great 
notoriety and influence which they attained—and a violent re- 
actionary spirit aroused, which led to the attack upon the new 


#1 Not invariably however; see an exception which Liddell and Scott 
Arist. Eth. Nic. 1. 9, ult., dré 3¢ rods ought to have noticed in their Lexicon. 
xareralvovras dvipwies dmroxahoduer : 
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teaching in the Nubes, to the prosecution of Anaxagoras, the 
banishment of Protagoras, the charge of impiety against Diagoras 
and his consequent flight, and finally to the trial and death of 
Socrates: and all philosophers and philosophy shared for a time 
in the general odium. The middle of this century was the period 
of the general awakening of the reflective powers in Greece; the 
age of poetry and of simple faith was passing away, and the age 
of reason commencing; and as usually happens at a time of 
revolution, intellectual as well as political, the unwonted exercise 
of new powers, and the exulting sense of a new freedom, led 
men into error and excess. An audacious and undiscriminating 
criticism of things divine and human aroused an undefined feel- 
ing of alarm, and provoked an equally undiscriminating oppo- 
sition. The Athenians saw their religious creed and their moral 
and social code exposed to unsparing attacks, and threatened, as 
they believed, with subversion: what wonder that they did not 
make any very nice distinctions between the different orders of 
speculators and the different objects they had in view, and in- 
volved them all alike in one sweeping condemnation? But may 
we infer from this that there were no such distinctions, or that 
the sophistical method of instruction philosophical and moral 
might fairly be placed in the same category with that of Socra- 
tes? And this brings me to the last point which we are required 
to examine, the distinction between Socrates and the Sophists. 
I should hardly have supposed that any discussion was needed on 
such a point ; nor can I see that any thing in Mr Grote’s own chapter 
warrants the statement of the Quarterly Reviewer (p. 550) “that, 
according to Mr Grote, Socrates was the great representative of 
the Sophists.” If the Reviewer only means by this that they 
acted alike as public instructors, that is undoubtedly a fact— 
only if that be the meaning it is expressed somewhat obscurely— 
in any other sense I can see no ground whatever for such an 
assertion. The Reviewer adds to be sure “that Socrates was 
distinguished from them by his higher eminence, and by the 
peculiarity of his life and teaching.” If “teaching” includes phi- 
losophy, as it no doubt did in Socrates’ case, this is a tolerably 
liberal admission of a distinction between them; for Socrates 
was a philosopher and a teacher, and nothing else: but then 
what becomes of the difference between Mr Grote’s and the 
‘common view 2?” I can hardly suppose that Mr Grote himself, 
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whose admirable delineation of the intellectual and moral cha- 
racter of Socrates sets the distinction between him and the 
Sophists in the clearest light, could ever have spoken of him as 
their representative; however, as he does not except this part 
of the Reviewer's summary from the approbation which he ex- 
presses of it as a whole, I must endeavour in as few words as I 
can to point out the essential difference in almost all points 
between them. Socrates was a man of serious and earnest pur-. 
pose, who acting under the persuasion of a divine mission 
devoted a life passed in poverty and self-denial to the instruction 
and improvement of his countrymen; and for this end he em- 
ployed all his efforts to eradicate from their minds the false 
conceit of knowledge, and to convince them of their ignorance 
as the first step towards the attainment of true wisdom. This 
he endeavoured to effect by the exercise of a very peculiar 
method; those cross-examining dialectics which have been since 
unrivalled as they were before unprecedented. The only pro- 
fession he made was that of universal ignorance. He never 
pretended to teach rhetoric, or indeed virtue except indirectly ; 
though he freely offered good advice to those who sought it. 
He never took fees for such instruction as he gave. He was 
the founder of true philosophy; since he first, as Aristotle 
tells us in the well known passages of the Metaphysics, intro- 
duced inductive reasoning and general definitions, “both of 
which belong to the very foundation of science.” Finally, his 
influence was exerted for good upon those with whom he came 
in contact, as Xenophon shows at large in the Memorabilia. As 
there was a Judas amongst the Apostles, so there might be an 
Aristippus, an Alcibiades, and a Critias, amongst Socrates’ inti- 
mates; but upon the whole, as Xenophon assures us, his teaching 
was beneficial, as his intentions were honest. 

The Sophists of whom.he was “the representative” were 
showy ostentatious pretenders to universal accomplishments, who 
professed to give instructions in rhetoric and virtue; dishonest 
rhetoric and questionable virtue; the latter of which they failed 
to teach—as Xenophon and Isocrates, to say nothing of Plato 
-and Aristotle, attest. Their philosophy tended to pure scep- 
ticism, and their method of reasoning has become a by-word: in 
Ethics they taught that virtue is a convention, and in religion 
that the existence of the gods was an open question: they 
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instructed their pupils in the art of arguing with equal plausibility 
on either side of a question, and appear to have set them a bril- 
liant example by talking themselves for effect without any pretence 
of a scientific object or endeavour to arrive at the truth. 

What was there in common between them and Socrates but 
their office of instructors ? 

It may be said that they held in common the Eudsemonistic 
theory of Ethics, which assigns utility or one’s own interest as 
the end of virtue. See especially Memor. rv. 6, 8, 9. Explained 
as Socrates explained it, that men were to look to the interest 
of others as well as their own; and guarded as he guarded it by 
his doctrine that virtue is wisdom, i.e. a comprehensive view of 
one’s own highest interest, which includes attention to the rights 
of others and a consideration of our obligations to them; the 
theory, though faulty in itself, was not likely to prove mischievous 
in practice: whereas the testimony of the ancient writers them- 
selves—the best informed and contemporary writers—has shown 
us that the Sophists disseminated unsound principles which natu- 
rally led to the disregard of social and moral obligations. 

Finally I will attempt to anticipate an objection which arises 
from the connection of men like Alcibiades and Critias, and the 
“Sophists” Aristippus and Antisthenes, with Socrates. As re- 
gards thé two first, the charge was actually made by his accu- 
sers on his trial and mainly instrumental in bringing about his 
condemnation. To it Xenophon, Memor. 1. 2, 12, sq. replies, 
that Alcibiades and Critias came to Socrates with no intention of 
profiting by his instruction in any other way than by catching if 
they could his wonderful skill and subtlety in argument, which 
enabled him “to do whatever he pleased with all that conversed 
with him ;” to be employed by them in the law-courts and public. 
assemblies: that they sought nothing but distinction, and were 
by nature indisposed to listen to exhortations to virtue: and to 
oppose to these he produces (I. c. § 48) a list of exemplary cha- 
racters who did profit by Socrates’ moral lessons, “and of whom 
not one, young or old, either did any harm or was ever accused 
of it.” | 

With respect to Aristippus the same reply may be made, he 
was a profligate unprincipled man who loved nothing but his own 
ease and enjoyment, deserted his master and friend in the hour 
of need, and was doubtless incapable of deriving benefit from the 
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lessons even of Socrates**. Besides, Socrates had not the oppor- 
tunity of forming his character, for Aristippus did not join his 
society at a very’ early age. This remark applies still more 
strongly to Antisthenes the oyiya6js; who had moreover been a 
pupil of Gorgias before he came to Socrates. It certainly was 
not the proper application of Socrates’ philosophical method— 
for that is the foundation of true science—which led Antisthenes 
to his sceptical doctrine; and no teacher can be held responsible 
for the abuse of his principles, but only for the deductions which 
may be logically and legitimately made from them. 


E. M. Cope. 


IL 


On the Martyrdom and Commemorations of 
Saint Hippolytus. 


THE memory of St Hippolytus has had wonderful transitions 
from fame to obscurity and round again to glory. The splen- 
dour of his name has waxed and waned most strangely. 

He was the earliest and in his own time the only prdéacher at 
Rome; against two! popes he fought successfully for integrity 
in discipline and truth of doctrine; he wrote on a great variety 
of the most interesting subjects in divinity, philosophy, chrono- 
logy; his books were voluminous and widely spread. The “Abu- 
lides” of ASthiopia, the “Iflites” of Chaldsea, he framed the 
canons which are to this day the basis of church-order in those 
countries. Yet shortly after, Eusebius only knew that he had 


%3 In Memor. 1. x. a conversation with Urban) also, and that he and 


between them is reported in which Aris- 
tippus asserts his’ peculiar opinions, and 
Socrates combats them. The latter ob- 
tains the victory in the argument (Ib. 
mm. 8. 1) but fails to convince his anta- 
gonist. 


1 So says Hippolytus himself: Dr 
Dollinger finds it necessary for his the- 
ory to presume that he prolonged the 
strife with Pope Pontian (and hence 


Pontian were selected for banishment 
under Maximin as being the heads of 
the rival factions (p. 71.) Dr Words- 
worth had drawn from this same banish- 
ment a pledge of the restored unity of 
the Church (p. 113.) At least as Hip- 
polytus wrote sometime after Callistus’ 
death we may judge that so heavy- 
handed an antagonist would not have 
spared Pontian had he been a perpetua- 
tor of the Callistian heresies. 


= 
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ruled some church, and Jerome who endeavoured to learn the 
name of his see failed wholly to discover it?. 

But in the fifth century, upon the road from Rome to Tivoli, 
in an estate called either by the name of its ancient owner 
Verus or by that of Cyriaca, a Christian lady who had allowed 
the catacombs which there belonged to her family to be used 
for the burial of martyred Christians, there stood, hard by the 
church of the great St Laurence, a crypt with a chapel and 
splendid shrine, where St Hippolytus was believed to rest. 
Thither came upon the Ides of August, the day of the saint’s 
entombment, crowds from Etruria, crowds from Campania, and 
all with wives and children: the Nolan, the still haughty Capuan, 
the Picenian, the rough Samnite. From the nearer Alba they 
came in great processions; from Rome, through the gate in 
Aurelian’s wall, distant but a mile, they came, Plebeians and 
Patricians, umbonibus equis, shouldering together, confessing one 
faith, seeking the patronage of one saint. From sunrise to sun- 
set the crowds came and went; they descended to the crypt by 
zig-zag flights of steps, so steep that the glare of the outer light 
was lost almost at once; they passed onward through the long 
dark galleries of the catacombs, lighted only by shafts sunk 
through the roof, till they came to the shrine and altar: there 
they gazed upon that strange picture which we almost seem to 
gaze on yet, so lively are the words of our eyewitness,—on the 
sharp stones and thorns of the briars crimsoned with the blood 
of the saint where the wild horses had hurried him; on the 
dispersed limbs, on the weeping faithful, following every winding 
way among the rocks, gathering every shred and relic of the 
sacred body, the white head, the blessed hands, with sponges 
and with garments wiping clean the blood. The scene never 
failed to awaken the deepest and most passionate emotions—the 
people kissed the walls lined throughout with silver, they wept 
upon the ground, the chapel was filled with the voice of prayer 
and with the fragrance of ointments poured out ®, 

Two or three centuries elapse, and one of the chiefest states- 
men and ecclesiastics of the age, prime minister to Pepin and to 
Charlemagne, the powerful friend through whom Boniface, before 


* Although Chev. Bunsen does say, Vol. I. p. 204. 
‘‘T have no doubt he could easily have 3 Prudentius. Peristeph. xi. 115— 
found out what place Eusebius meant.” 210. 
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his last fatal journey into Frisia, commended his disciples to the 
king, after several embassies successfully conducted to the courts 
of different popes, seeks Rome once more upon another errand. 
‘From their slumber by St Laurence in the field of Verus, the 
bones of Hippolytus came borne to France by Fulrad Abbot of 
St Denis. 

As the goodliest gift which he could make to his native 
province of Alsace, he laid the holy relics in the abbey which 
he built near Markirch; called thenceforward from his name 
Fulrado-Villiers, or otherwise St Hippolyte, and St Bilt‘. 

Fulrad in his last will® speaks affectionately of the place 
(which he calls by its more ancient name) as “Cella que dicitur 
Audaldo-Villare ubi Sanctus Ipolytus requiescit”—and if, as 
Mabillon concludes, the will was made in the last year of his 
life, (a.p. 784°), he probably meant the relics to rest there still. 
But shortly afterwards, probably by his successor Harduin, they 
were translated with great state to the mother church of 
St Denys’. 

For a time they rested in the body of the church upon a 
gorgeous hearse, and finally they were removed to -a chapel 
prepared for them, the easternmost in the north aisle of the 
nave, the most honourable and goodliest of all; where was pre- 
served for many ages to the admiration of the faithful a glorious 
reliquary of silver-gilt, setting forth, like the more ancient paint- 
ing, the manner of the martyr’s death®. He lies upon his face, 
his wrists bound with cords which are fastened round the chest 
of a wild horse; a man seated on the creature lashes it with a 
long whip, and hurries the dying Saint over a rocky ground?®. 


4 Felibien. Histoire de 'Abb. De St 
Denis. p. 53. 

5 Mabillon discovered this interest- 
ing document at St Denis, in two 
forms, the longer of which alludes to 
the shorter ; both are signed by his own 
hand. Acta SS. Ord. Benedictini. Vol. 
IIL. p. 2. 

6 A MS. Chronicle given by Du- 
chesne fixes this date. 

7 The Acts of the Translation of the 
relics of St Vitus to St Denys made by 
Fulrad, speak of Fulrad as having him- 
self translated SS. Hippolytus and Alex- 
ander to the same place. Neither does 


the will contradict this, if we suppose it 
to have been drawn up some time before 
his death. At any rate the translation 
took place before his epitaph was writ- 
ten ; it is by our own Alcuin, and in 
the following lines : ' 
Iste pios patres magno dilexit amore 
Quorum relliquias hec Domus alma 
tenet ; 

where patres must refer to other saints 
besides S¢ Vitus. 

8 Felibien. Appendix, in which it 
is engraved. 

® Saussay gives the most astougding 
version of the Progress of the Relics 
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‘That ancient Feretory perished in the Revolution, but the sculp- 
ture of a martyr dragged by two horses still perpetuates on the 
face of the altar the old religion of the spot. 

Again the Ides of August became, as they had been centu- 
ries before, a festival of no common order. To keep the day 
of St Hippolytus in the reign of the wise king Robert, the con- 
course to St Denys was immense: all monks absent on abbey- 
business returned, the provosts resident at a distance were 
expected to appear; no affairs however urgent prevented even 
the attendance of the king himself. Sceptre in hand, in a pre- 
cious cope of silk, worn only on that great occasion, he took his 
place among the choir, and by his earnest demeanour, by the 
sweetness of his voice, and the joy expressed upon his counte- 
nance, quickened the devotion of the whole assembly’, The 
relics of St Hippolytus having left their old repose, we wonder 
not that at Rome the glory departed from the old festival of 
the Ides of August; so that we read “his worship had so gone 

down that now he was scarce known in the city,” and Baronius 
- tells us “that he heard there were still some traces among the 


vineyards of the place where the church had been.” 


from Rome to 8t Denis: he relates how 
they halted at St Medard first and then 
at Soissons, and how they extinguished 
a pestilence at either place. He says 
they were given by Leo III. to Charle- 
magne, placed by the latter at Leberaw, 
and after his death removed to St Denis 
by Fulrad his nephew. (Martyrol. Aug. 
13 et supplem.). His account is taken 
(according to Dupin) from a worthless 
MS. of the r4th century. 


else the least hint of the relics touring 
to Soissons; that they certainly never 
were at Leberaw ; that Fulrad died 18 
years before Charlemagne and was no 
manner of kin to him. 

10 Duchesne. Hist. Franc. Scriptores 
tom. Iv. p. 146. De rebus Roberti Regts. 
We may add the following story as in- 
dicative of the veneration which this 
shrine was wont to receive. When Pope 
Alexander IIT. visited Paris in 1159, he 
made the round of the chapels of St 
Denys: on the threshold of one he 


It will be 
enough to observe that there is no where- 


paused to ask ‘‘ whose relics it contain- 
ed?” ‘Those of St Hippolytus” was 
the answer. ‘‘I don't believe it! I 
don’t believe it! Non credo! Non credo!” 
replied the infallible authority. ‘The 
bones of St Hippolytus have never been 
removed from the Holy City.” But St 
Hippolytus, whose dry bones apparently 
had as little reverence for the spiritual 
progeny of Zephyrinus and Callistus as 
the ancient Bishop’s tongue and pen had 
manifested towards those saints them- 
selves, was so very angry that he rum- 
bled his bones inside the reliquary with 
a noise like thunder—ut rugitus toni- 
trui putaretur. To what lengths he 
might have gone if rattling had not 
sufficed, we dare not conjecture. But 
the Pope falling on his knees exclaimed 


" in terror “I believe, O my lord Hippo- 


lytus, I believe, pray be quiet!” ‘Credo, 
Domine Hippolyte, credo ; jam quiesce.” 
And he built an altar of marble there to 
appease the disquieted saint. 
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But again in our own day the long sleep is broken. A true 
spirit of reverence for the great father awakes in England and 
in Protestant Germany, while those his old idolaters of France 
and Rome are labouring to brand him with the stigma of heresy, 
or to ascribe his great treatise to some heretic or half-heterodox 
Father), " 

So far we have pursued the posthumous story of Hippolytus 
as commonly reported and accepted; his Roman Festival of the 
Ides of August, without hesitation, by Chev. Bunsen; the rest 
as linked to the later celebration of that festival. We must now 
return, and exercise upon it a little criticism. 

There can be no doubt that the martyr adored in France 
upon the Ides of August, who was supposed to rest within the 
wild-horse reliquary, was the same with him who in the crypt of 
the Ager Veranus near S. Lorenzo’s fuori le mura was adored 
upon the same day as having died the self-same death. 

Who then was this saint? Prudentius tells us that at Portus 
he was the head of the church—Christicolis esse caput populis— 
that when a presbyter he had embraced the schism of Novatus, 
(Novatian),—Qui quondam schisma Novati Presbyter attigerat— 
who recanted his error in the hour of death, was torn to pieces 
by wild-horses.at Portus, was carried to Rome, and buried by 
devout men on the Tivoli Road. 

Modern critics naturally consider the manner of death to be 
mythical, and indeed it is far more like a poet’s or a painter's 
than a prefect’s deed, to tear an old Christian with horses, 
whether because of his own unluckily suggestive name, or be- 
cause of the tale of his namesake. 

In the next place Bunsen has worked out, and Dr Wordsworth 
at more length, both the falsity of the imputation of Novatian- 
ism, and the origin of that account. Hippolytus had been dead 
twenty years before the rise of Novatian. But he had been 
noted for his opposition to, and his strong invectives against, two 
successive Roman bishops. Callistus had extended church-com- 
munion to the most flagrant and unrepentant sinners, and drew 
many into his own congregation by the offer of indulgences 
and re-baptism. MHippolytus, in his zeal against such profana- 


11 M. VAbbe Freppel, to Hippo- pope than Novatian. M. I’Abbe Cruice 
lytus lapsed into Novatianism ; Déllin- to Tertullian: some Romanist reviewers 
ger to Hippolytus as an earlier Anti- to Origen. 


cep: 
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tions, pushed his theory of the church so far as to exhibit a 
decided separatist and purist tendency: he even disallows those 
symbols of the church which are universally accepted, as the 
Wheat with Tares, and the ark of Noah !?. 

In fact he may be said to have broken ground for Novatian ; 
to have sown the seeds of hatred for papal laxity which in 
twenty years grew into a crop ripe for the reaping of Novatian 
the Puritan anti-pope?. 

We come now to a more curious question still. Prudentius 
next asserts the identity of our father Hippolytus with the mar- 
tyr Hippolytus, buried in the Ager Veranus, and there venerated 


on the Ides or 13th of August. 


The statement was apparently confirmed by the discovery in 
1551 of a statue of the Bishop of Portus in this same Ager 


Veranus. 


To the Chev. Bunsen and other authors this has 


seemed so strong a confirmation of the fact that they have 
wholly ignored or but slightly weighed the existence of a vast 
mass of tradition, not to say evidence, which would tend to 
resolve into two this single star of martyrdom. 


13 Philosophumena, p. 290. (ix. 12). 

13 Baronius, unaware of the real 
half-Novatianism of Hippolytus, treated 
this part of the poem as a mere con- 
fusion with an Antiochian presbyter of 
that sect, who at his martyrdom re- 
canted. The most satisfactory part of 
Dr Dollinger’s chapter on the Name- 
sake Saints is his demolition of this 
Antiochian. It is most singular that 
the very same passage which gave rise 
to all the hypotheses of Hippolytus 
being Bp. of Bozra, also originated this 
other mistake. It is the passage in the 
Chronicle of Jerome for A.D. 230. 
‘‘Geminus, Presbyter Antiochenus, Hip- 
polytus et Beryllus, Episcopus Arabi 
Bostrenus clari scriptores habentur,” 
which with a different stopping gives 
“‘Presbyter Antiochenus Hippolytus.” The 
early martyrologies mention celebrations 
(among others one at Antioch) in the 
end of January of S. Hippolytus martyr. 
This I shall hope to shew to be without 
doubt our Hippoly tus of Portus, whom 


Vou. I, June, 1854. 


Ado in the ninth century, misreading 
the chronicle, made into an Antiochian 
Presbyter, and first made over to this 
personage the Novatian stigma which 
Prudentius bequeathed to the other. 
Déllinger however conceives that this 
January Hippolytus was from the first 
a fictitious person deriyed entirely from 
the perplexed chronicle. 

I may be excused for adding here 
two excellent remarks of Déllinger’s on 
Prudentius. First, that as an orthodox 
Spaniard the poet would be strongly in- 
clined to use his licence to give a Nova- 
tianist colouring to any doctrinal bias 
of Hippolytus, that the recantation 
might be a lesson to the Novatianists of 
Northern Spain in his own time. Se- 
condly, that Novatian especially prided 
himself on the adherence to his cause of 
so many confessors. If a famous Ro- 
man doctor had in the hour of death 
abjured him, we must have heard of it 
in the Correspondence of Cyprian on 
the subject (p. 61). 


13 
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The Chevalier Bunsen says (Vol. 1. p. 215) “I have proved'4 
in the Description of Rome that this (spot) was the place of 
the old Christian catacombs, called ‘in Agro Verano,’ a locality 
on the ancient Tiburtine road. That Hippolytus’ remains were 
deposited here is attested by an authority greater as well as 
more ancient than that of the Spanish post. The Calendarium 
LIiberianum of the year 352 (? 354) has the following article on 
the anniversary festival of St Hippolytus: ‘Idib. Aug. Hippolyts 
tn via Tiburtini.’ This indeed is the only authentic day connected 
with the history and memory o Hippolytus. Prudentius also says 
‘Idibus Augusti &c.’” 

The value of the record in the calendar we will consider 
presently, but first we will observe how much is built upon it. 
The fourth volume of Bunsen’s work opens with an account of 
the author’s views of church-matters in England, many of them 
long ago published, and contains several terse statements on 
interesting points—as that the second epistle of St Peter is not 
St Peter’s; and that it does not at all matter whether the book 
of Daniel was written by Daniel, or forged; and that Hippolytus 
wrote with much imperfection and presumption on the subject of 
Antichrist; and that the Baptism of Infants was a novelty of 
the 3rd century—with other propositions concerning things too 
sacred for us to handle here. Hippolytus is recalled to earth to 
be the brazen head through whom these oracles are uttered; 
they are entitled his Apology. But its contents are not so much 
to us just now as its outside and the prefixed announcement 
that it is delivered upon and in honour of “ The Ides of August 
MDCCCLI being the Anniversary of the Deposition of the Remains 
of St Hippolytus in the Catacombs of the Ager Veranus.” It is 
with these Ides of August that we are concerned, and of them 
Bunsen says, in a note on the above title, (Vol. Iv. p. 119) 

(1) “ The proof (of the deposition on that day) is to be found 
in the very words of the old Roman Martyrology, ‘Id. Aug. Rome 
natalis SS. Hippolyti Martyris, Pontiani Episcopi, Cornelii.’ ” 

(2) He adds from “another calendar” (to which we shall 
refer presently as the Martyrologium Hieronymianum) the entry 
of Hippolytus’ natal day or martyrdom on another day, 8. Id. 


14 The fact however had long been his description of St Lorenzo’s, and 
well known, Ciampini assumes it in does Aringhi. Roma Subterr. Vol. rv.16. 3. 
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Aug. (6th Aug.)—This of course is little to the purpose, and he 
is compelled to infer from it “an earlier deposition in the cata- 
cumbee or coemetery of Callistus on the Appian Way.” 

(3) “The deposition in Ag. Ver. is attested 50 years before 
Prudentius in Cal. Liber.”—as above. . 

(4) “The prayers relating to St Hippolytus not only in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary, but also in those of Gelasius, and Leo 
(Felix IIL) are all for the Ides of August.” 

From these statements two conclusions are drawn. 

I. “The date now fixed for the festival of St Hippolytus by 
the Roman Catholic Church, the 21st of August, (xi Kal. Sept.) 
is consequently quite arbitrary. Indeed it is of very late date, 
and perhaps supported only by the authority of Baronius.” 

II, “It is therefore quite accurate that the day of com- 
memoration ought to be the 13th of August.” 

I shall attempt to shew I. That the 21st of August, the day 
fixed for St Hippolytus of Portus, does not rest at all upon the 
authority of Baronius, but is of very early date, and no more 
arbitrary than any other immoveable feast. II. That it is most 
tnaccurate to commemorate him on the 13th of August, inasmuch 
as that day has long been appropriated, and in all probability 
always was appropriated to another St Hippolytus. 

We must preface our argument with a bare outline of the 
story of St Laurence, though we have not space to allude to 
, its most beautiful and touching details. 

St Laurentius was chief of the deacons of the city of Rome: 
St Sixtus, then Bishop, his beloved friend and father in the faith. 
In the persecution of Valerian Sixtus suffered death, and three 
days’ afterwards Laurentius was seized. He was committed to 
the custody of Hippolytus a soldier of rank. In his brief impri- 
sonment he converted his jailor and baptized him with all his 
house. He suffered death without the walls in the Ager Veranus, 
and was buried near the place by Hippolytus and a presbyter 
Justinus. Hippolytus soon made confession of his faith '®, and 
Was martyred with his family; Concordia his aged nurse was 


oo. 
$.- 


15 Bunsen by some oversight calls the question which Ado relates as put 
this saint “‘ Rome's protomartyr,” (Vol. by the prefect to Hippolytus : “Num- 
I, p. 215), and again, “‘the western pro- quid et tu magus effectus es quia corpus 
tomartyr.” (Vol. I. p. 223). Laurenti abstulisse diceris.” 

16 There is a tone of genuineness in 
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scourged to death with thongs loaded with lead!”, Justinus with 
others buried them also by night in Cyriaca’s catacombs?!® near 
the scene of their suffering, and they were ever afterwards com- 
memorated on the Ides, or 13th, of August, as Laurence was 
upon the 10th and Sixtus on the 6th. 

Now the passage of the old Roman Martyrology quoted by 
Bunsen will of course apply equally well to this Laurentian Hip- 
polytus and to the Hippolytus of Portus. To give a clear idea 
how it stands I give three entries from the calendarium Buche- 


rianum (the earliest known calendar, dating about A. D. 355.) 
(6. Aug.] viii. Id. Aug. Syxti in Callisti [coemeterio. | 
(10. Aug.] iv. Id. Aug. Laurentii in Tiburtina. 
(13. Aug.] Id. Aug. Hippolythi in Tiburtinaé et Pontiani in . 


Callisti. 


From the calendars next in antiquity no more than this can be 


gleaned. 
a note!9, 


I give the entries from them in full with their dates in 


With regard to Bunsen’s argument (2) ‘from another ancient 
calendar,” it is the Martyrologium Hieronymianum which has this 


entry : 


[6th Aug.] viii. Id. Aug. Romee Xisti Episcopi...Laurenti... 


Eppoliti. 


Now so far from implying “an earlier deposition of Hippolytus 
of Portus in the ccemetery of Callistus,” it simply appends to the 
name of Sixtus (on Sixtus’ day) the names of those who suffered 
in connection with him”, This is plainly the case with Laurence, 


17 Laurence himself is so scourged 
in the frescoes of the portico of his 
church. 

18 “(Ad Nympham ad latus agri Ve- 
rani.” Ado. 

19 Calend. Leontanum. (A.D. 448- 
526.) 

viii. Id. Aug. Natale S. Sixti in Ce- 
met. Callisti. 

iv. Id. Aug. Natale S. Laurentii. 

Id. Aug. Natale SS. Hippolythi 
et Pontiani. 
Calend. Gelasianum. (495. A.D.) 
viii. _Id. Aug. S. Sixti. 
iv. Id. Aug. S. Laurentii. 
Id. Aug. S. Hippolythi. 


Calend. Gregorianum. (591. A.D.) 
Non. 8S. Xysti Episcopi. 
iv. Id. Nat. S. Laurentii. 
Id. §S. Hippolythi. 

So too an ancient Roman Calendar 

in Martene Nov. Thes. Vol. v. col. 76. 

Die x. mensis (Augusti) natalis 8. 
Laurentii. . 

Die xiii. mensis—natalis 8. Yppoliti. 

Mabillon Vet. Anal. Tom. m1. p. 399 
gives an ancient Carthaginian Calendar 
with Systus, Laurence, and Hippolytus 
on their usual days. 

0 In exactly the same way,the Greek 
calendar joins Sixtus and Hippolytus 
in the commemoration of Laurence on 
Aug. 10. 
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who occurs again on his own day (the 10th), and so also it is with 
Hippolytus ; he too occurs again on the 13th. 
Id. Aug. Rome SS. Ypoliti martyris. Pontiani Episcopi. 

The very wording of this last entry contains a presumption 
that the Hippolytus there mentioned was not a Bishop. But 
how marvellous does it become that it should have been used to 
prove him not only a Bishop, but the bishop of Portus, when 
within a nundine we observe that the same name occurs twice 
again and with no doubtful accompaniment, 


on 21st Aug. we read 
xii. Kal. Sep. in Porto Romano natalis S. Oppoliti. 


and on 23rd Aug. 

x. Kal. Sep. In Portu Urbis Rome Natalis S. Ypoliti qui 
dicitur Nonnus?! cum sociis suis. In Hostia Natalis SS. 
Quiriaci et Arcilai. 

Now there is manifest confusion here, in the Hippolytus of 
Portus being mentioned on both the 2lst and the 23rd; but 
we shall find as we proceed, that in different calendars he 
is commemorated on either the 21st, 22nd or 23rd, while 
the “ Hippolytus martyr” of this calendar, the Laurentian 
Hippolytus of others, is by a uniform tradition commemorated 
on the 13th. 
| On Proof (3) we observe of course that the Cal. Liberianum 

proves no more than any of the above calendars, only shewing 
that one Hippolytus was proper to the Ides. 

(4). It is true that in all the Sacramentaries there are 
prayers for tlre Ides relating to one Hippolytus, but not one word 
to shew that Hippolytus of Portus was meant: however in the 
Leonian Sacramentary one word seems to imply a bloody death, 
which we shall presently shew to be inapplicable to the death of 
the martyr of Portus??. 


1 It is wonderful but true that St 
Peter Damian misled by this title has 
confounded Hippolytus with Saint Non- 


nus of the sth century, and makes him | 


convert the meretrix Pelagia ; several 
Acts follow him, and make him further- 
more convert 50,000 Saracens. They 
all however bring him back to martyr- 
dom at Tiber-mouth. 


22 Sacramentarium Gregorianum. 

Oratio. ... ‘‘ Beati Hippolythi Marty- 
ris tui veneranda solemnitas.” 

Prefatio. ...‘‘ Beati Hippolythi in- 
tercessio. .. qui per tormenta passio- 
nis eternam pervenit ad gloriam.” 

Sacram. Gelasianum. (Lib. ii.) 

‘‘Sancti Ypoliti Martyris, Domine, 

quesumus, veneranda festivitas, 
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Of these prayers the earliest amplification that we have occurs 
in the Missale Gothicum used in France until the times of Pepin 
and Charlemagne in the 7th and 8th centuries. It is in the 
Preface for the Mass of St Hippolytus which follows that of 
St Laurence. 

“ Qui beatum Yppolitum tyrannicis adhue obsequiis occupa- 
tum, subito fecisti Laurenti Socium; Qui spiritali ardore suc- 
census dum Unigenitum Filium tuum Dominum coram potestati- 
bus veraciter confitetur, pcenis subjicitur, vinculis inligatur, cardis 
configitur, eguorum ferocitate digungitur : et adepta palma martyrii 
-vita perpetua cum lucratore et magistro Laurentio coronatur.” 

Once more then the liturgies which Bunsen quotes prove 
nothing; the earliest liturgy which tells either way tells against 
his view: we have then sufficiently seen the proofs to be very de- 
fective. I shall now bring forward some considerations which may 
yet tend further to invalidate the conclusions drawn from them. _ 

The Great Feast of the Ides held at St Denis, as before 
described, was a continuation of that of the Ager Veranus, In 
France it never was supposed to celebrate the Doctor of Rome, but 
always the Laurentian convert : a presumption that it was also the 
latter who was celebrated at Rome on the same day. The ser- 
vices of the Gaulish Church too, long previous to the translation. 
of St Hippolytus, celebrated the same martyr on that day, as we 
see by the Gothic Missal; an independent presumption that the 
collects and prefaces of the Roman Sacramentaries for that day 
were also in honour of the Laurentian. 

«i Once more,—The Martyrology called the Old, or Small Roman, 
which dates A. D. 750 has 


(Aug. 13] Id. Aug. Romee Hippolyti Martyris cum familia sua, 
et S. Concordise nutricis ejus. 
[Aug. 23] x. Kal. Sep. Rome. Hippolyti, Quiriaci, Archillai®, 


Ado, Bp. of Vienne in 9th century, has in his martyrology 
Id. Aug. S. Hippolytus m. sub Decio imp. Valeriano preefecto. 


salutaris auxilii nobis prestet aug- celebratur, quam S. Hippolyti mar- 
mentum.” . tyris tui sanguis in veritatis tus 
Post. Comm. ‘‘Intercedente beato testificatione profusus magnifico no- 
martyre tuo Ypolito.” minis tui honore signavit.” 
Sacram, Leonianum. 33 Martyrol. Notkeri, A.D. 870. has 


Pref, ‘‘Tibi enim, Domine, festiva only Id. Aug. Hippolyti cum sociis, 
solemnitas agitur, tibi dies sacrata 


—_- 
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x. Kal. Sep. In Portu urbis Rome natalis S. Hippolyti, Qui- 

riaci, et Archillai”. 
Usuardus, (A. D. 875), 

Id. Aug. Rome. S. Hippolytus, jubente Valeriano preside, 
ligatus pedes ad colla indomitorum equorum sic per car- 
detum et tribulos tractus emisit spiritum... Concordia 
ceesa plumbatis... 

x. Kal. Sep. In Portu urbis Rome SS: Ypoliti, Quiriaci, et 
Archillai®, 

The Martyrology called Bede's (A. D. 830) has 

Id. Aug. The same words nearly as the last, and exactly the 

same for x. Kal. Sep. 


One of the fragments. of the metrical chronology of Wandelbert 
(A. D. 842) runs 


Idibus Hippolytum comitem Laurentius astris 
Pro Christo parili recipit certamine passum. 


The Greek calendar follows a very different arrangement of 
feasts from the Latin, but has the distinction no less clear. On 
the xith of August it joins Hippolytus with Laurentius and Sixtus, 
and the Menzea Magna for that day glorifies him with a pun, 
‘IsrdAvrov immo8écuiov Bdéra, Which is quite to our purpose. And 
again on the 29th January the Greek calendar has the passion 
of S. Hippolytus Papa, that is Bishop, with other priests and 
deacons, upon whom the prefect bound great stones, and 16 Bidy 
ris Gadacons évéppue. Nothing being said of the place of martyr- 
dom, it is worth observing that the tradition made it by the sea. 

So a metrical Greek calendar has on the 30th Jan. 


“ImmoXvrov mévrov rpiaxdory exrave pevdpa. 

The thiopic Martyrology has the drowning of , Abulides 
Papa Romanus on the 30th Jan.: so has the Coptic; and again 
Ethiopic Hymns for the 30th and 31st have words which are thus 
rendered, 

‘‘Hippolyte, pater noster, qui dignus fuisti ut appellareris 
doctor, mundi sacerdos.” And so also the same Hieronymian 


% Quiriacus and Archillaus fell at polytus of Portus on xi. Kal. Sep. as 
Ostia not at Portus. well as on x. Kal. (It is remarkable 

25 One MS. of Usuardus has, like that Baronius quotes Usuardus as fixing 
the Hieronymian Martyrology, S. Hip- Hippolytus on xi. Kal. Sep.) 
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Martyrology, which acquaints us with the celebrations of the 
Bishop Hippolytus, and of the Laurentian, which took place in 
Portus and on the Tiburtine Road on their respective days in 
August, gives us also the Eastern celebrations in January : 

(Jan. 29.] iiii. Cal. Feb. Epoliti Episcopi de Antiquis. 

(Jan. 30.] iii. Cal. Feb. In Antiochia Passio S. Epoliti. 

(Jan. 31.] ii. Cal. Feb. In Alexandria Eppoliti. 


We have now before us much proof of the early and wide 
connection of the Hippolytus commemorated on the Ides of 
August in Rome (on the 10th in the East) with St Laurence; 
while Hippolytus the Bishop was commemorated on another day 
varying from the 21st to the 23rd of August in the West, and 
from the 29th to the 3lst of January in the East”, 

Ancient specimens of Christian art indicate the same, at 
first like the calendars obscurely, but presently with distinctness. 

The earliest pictured series of martyrs is in the Church of 
S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, and belongs to the year 534. A 
long train moves towards a throned Christ, led by St Clement, 
St Justinus, St Laurentius, St Hippolytus ; Laurence between the 
two saints who entombed him, and followed him to death?’, 

_The Church of St Lorenzo founded by Constantine on the 
Tivoli Road was re-edified by Pelagius II. in A.D. 578. Pelagius’ — 
nave became the choir of the church as again restored by 
Hadrian I., so that a mosaic over the chancel arch which for- 
merly faced the people in the nave now looks towards the altar. 
On either side ate the common subjects of Bethlehem and Jeru- 
salem, and above, the figures of our Lord and St Peter, Pelagius 
himself, St Paul, St Stephen and St Laurence, and with them 


%6 Reckoning approximately there June 2, Rome. Victoriani... Adju-, 


must be at least rro or 120 saints in toris... Honorati (alibi)... Felicis 

the Hieronymian martyrology whose (etiam Lugduni )... Vincentii( Lugd.) 

day of celebration in the East, or in Victorie. 

Africa, is no way connected with their Decem. 17. In Africa. Victoriani... 

day in Italy. The following instances Adjutoris ... Honorati ... Felicis... 

much in point appear in the very first Vincenti... Victoriz. 

column that I examine. 7 T add from Dillinger, (p. 37) that 
Jan. 2. In Antiochia. Possessoris... there was in the 5th century a chapel of 

| Firmi... Acute... Eugende. St Hippolytus next to that of St Xistus 
Jan. 3. In Africa. Possessori...Fir- in the Church of St Lorenzo, and that in 


May 6. Mediolani. Acute... Pos- three names are together. OD. allows 


| mi... Rogati... Eugenie... Acute. the Canon of the Ambrosian Liturgy the 
sessini... Rogati. that the fragments of-ancient chalices 
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SCS YPOLIT. He bears in his hand what is according to 
Nibby a cup”, but according to Ciampini a martyr’s crown”; 
though it must be confessed that in Ciampini’s plate it looks 
quite as much like a cup as a crown, while in the plate in Bun- 
sen’s Basilicas, which probably is the more accurate™, it does 
not look much like either. The same church has a portico 
built by Honorius III. and adorned by him with frescoes, one of 
which is the meeting with Sixtus being led to death, another 
.| Laurence’s Baptism of Hippolytus, three others his shrouding, 
| his carrying forth, and his burial by Hippolytus*!. Lastly, in 
] the same place, over an ancient sarcophagus, adapted to the 
use of the mortal remains of the Cardinal Deacon Eustace, 
nephew of Innocent IV., there is a painting of the 13th century 
in which the Deacon’s Patron Saints are drawn; among them, 
in attendance on St Laurence, is our martyr with his name 
S. IPOLITVS®., 
| But how is it possible that Prudentius should have been 
* ignorant of such a connection of Hippolytus with Laurence? He 
was not ignorant of it, however much the proofs of his know- 
ledge have been overlooked. Besides alluding to it in the Hymn 
of Laurence’s Passion when he makes a glory like that seen by 
Stephen to be beheld by the recently baptized family, 

Illuminatum hoc eminus 

Recens piatis fratribus 

Baptisma quos nuper datum 

Christi capaces fecerat, 

(Peristeph. 2. 373.) 
He moreover gives us an unmistakeable indication of it in this 
very thrice-discussed Hymn of Hippolytus, when he tells us that 
the crowds after paying their devotions at that martyr’s shrine 
repaired to the church of St Laurence, to hear the sermon. 
Stat sed juxta aliud quod tanta frequentia templum 


Tune adeat, cultu nobile regifico?. 
* * * * * * 


which bear the effigy of Hippolytus are 
in honour of this same saint. 

% “‘ana specie di coppa.”—Nibby. 
Analisi. Tom. 1. 8. Lorenzo. 

* “cum quadam vyeluti gemmata 


corona. 
20 Plate xiii. 


31 Mrs Jameson. Sacred and Legend- 
ary Art. p. 323. 

33 Nibby, as above. 

33 That this is undoubtedly St Lo- 
renzo’s church, see in Bunsen, Vol. 1. 215. 
It is strange that the consequence has 
been unperceived. 
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Fronte sub adversa gradibus sublime tribunal 


Tollitur, antistes preedicat unde Deum. 
2 x 2 2 2 x 


Si bene commemini, colit hunc pulcherrima Roma 
Idibus Augusti mensis, ut ipsa vocat. 
But once again, the Acts of a Roman Synod of A.D. 499, in which | 
there is a list of the churches and clergy of Rome, give none of | 
St Hippolytus*, but there was certainly an altar over the grave 
of that saint, where the communion was administered at least 
upon the Ides of August, 
Servat ad esterni spem Judicis ossa sepulchrum, 
Pascit idem sanctis Tibricolas dapibus. 
We should therefore conclude that it was served by the priests 
of St Lorenzo, as the sermon was preached in the church of 
St Lorenzo. And here we have perhaps the earliest indication 
that the Martyr of the Ides and of the Field of Verus was really 
the friend of Laurence. For why should the priests of the latter 
officiate and preach in honour of the Doctor of Portus ? 

It may not be amiss to add a few words with respect to the 
manner of these martyrs’ deaths. It is unlikely that any Hippo- 
lytus was torn by horses; certain, I conceive, that he of Portus 
was not, 

Three Eastern martyrologies describe him as having been 
drowned in the sea; which at least shews that the compilers 
took him to have been drowned in a sea-side place. But nearer 
home the tradition was that he was drowned in a deep well in 
Portus. This, if not true, is evidently home-sprung ; one of the 
numerous wells with which Portus, like Pirseus, was furnished for 
the use of outward-bound vessels, would be a ready self-suggest- 
ing means of death, when the officer came hastily from Rome, 
tried, condemned, and executed the accused Christians and 
returned before evening to the city. 

Accordingly, on that strip of the old Veientine territory, 
which was intercepted between the old Ostian mouth of Tiber 


34 This notice I have gained from 
Doéllinger (p. 36) since the writing of 
this essay. 

85 Ruinart and Baillet both take this 
manner of death to be transferred from 
the bishop to the soldier (Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccl. Tom. Iv. not. 4, in Lawren- 


tiwm), while the Bollandists suggest the 
not very probable hypothesis that they 
both were: martyred in the same way, 
and buried in the same place, and adored 


‘on the same day, being, to begin with, 


of the same name. 
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and the new channel of Claudius and Trajan, there was long 
shewn a well in which the great martyr of the place was said to 
have perished—and in the sixteenth century there were still 
pointed out beside it the remains of the memoria or chapel 
which had once adorned it, 

The Isola Sacra, as it is called, has been for ages a fallen 
place; a place of wild buffaloes and rich pasture, of asphodel 
and orchis and rosemary. To the temples and symbols of all 
those gods with which its ten miles circuit was crowded, the 
gods of Greece, the old native gods, Silvanus and the Lares, the 
sailor’s gods Portumnus and Calm Fortune, the gods of the rich 
Egyptian merchants, Holy Isis, and Zeus the Sun the Great 
Sarapis®’, and all their Companion Gods, succeeded, within three 
centuries of Hippolytus’ death, a crowd of Christian churches, and 
Portus was still “the eye of Tiber.” The active office of the 
Count of Portus*® was held rather a life of luxury than of labour, 
so glorious was the host of ships, and the magnificence of the 
imperial stores, and the tide of wealth that poured hourly in, 
and rode gaily up to Rome. The old Ostia was desolate, and 
her pathways overgrown with brushwood, while a fine straight 
street ran with a continucts pavement from the city down to 
Portus, along which the whole commerce of the city moved. 
The Bishop of Portus, as in the days of Hippolytus himself, was 
second to none® in the councils of the see of Rome; his blood 
had hallowed the great mart, and in the high ceremony of the 
Inauguration of the Pope, the second prayer was always offered 


by his successor*®. 


36 Baronius, Annales, A.D. 229, 
num. 6, 

37 Silvanus, Lares, Isis. Nibby. 
Anal. 1. p. 614. Portumnus and For- 
tuna Tranquilla, p. 649. Zeus Helios 
Sarapis and ctvvaot Geol. Inscription of 
Heron in Spohn quoted by Bunsen. 

88 The Comitiva.—Cassiodor. Variar. 
Lib. vu. ep. 9. ap. Nibby. 

39 Philosoph. pp. 289, 290. 

40 I cannot forbear to add the fol- 
lowing most curious passage from Baro- 
nius which, while it illustrates the esti- 
mation of the See of Portus in his time, 
is amusing as a literary conjecture, now 


that we know the truth. He assents to 
the notion that Hippolytus once had 
held a see in Arabia, which he quitted 
for Rome under Callistus, who made him 
Bishop of Portus, ‘‘eo nimirum consilio 
ne tantum episcopum, sede alia obliga- 
tum, in Arabiam redeundi cura prioris 
commissi sibi gregis impelleret: quem 
ut adherentem latert semper haberet, et 
in ambiguis consultorem, creavit episco- 
pum Portuensem, sedem illi tribuens mo- 
dice quidem cure sed amplissime digni- 
tatis, cujus episcopi assistere solent Pon- 
tifici Romano.” 
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Constantine had dedicated the whole island to St Peter and 
St Paul, but there had been all along a great church to the 
memory of Hippolytus. The eighth century was the last bright 
day of Portus; for two centuries before it had been only fading 
from history and crumbling in its place. The uncertain chro- 
nology of a few bishops is the only relic of those times, so much 
it suffered from the misrule of the Byzantine court after its re- 
conquest, and from the Saracen incursions. No vessels could 
enter its blocked-up harbour, and it fell to be a little guard- 
post against the marauders, and a convenient landing-place for 
them. But the eighth century rebuilt the church of St Hippo- 
lytus, and added the Great Tower that still is the chief feature 
in the view. The ninth replenished its streets with a population 
from Corsica; and soinewhat earlier than this, Leo III. made 
many offerings to the Church, among them two precious palls, 
one for the high altar, and one fo cover the body of St Hippo- 
lytus*!, This is proof enough that after the relics of the Ager 
Veranus had been removed to France those of the Bp. of Portus 
were still believed to rest at Portus: whence indeed it is most 
unlikely that a loving flock in the early martyr-honouring ages 


should ever have removed them to Rome‘4?, 


41 Anastas, Biblioth. in Vit. Leon. 111. 
385 (Vol. 1. p. 288). ‘“‘ Fecit autem is- 
dem almificus Pontifex in beati Hip- 
polyti martyris in civitate Portuénsi 
vestes de stawracit duas, unam super cor- 
pus ejus et aliam in altari majori.”’ Dél- 
linger who, I observe, cites this passage, 
mistranslates de stauraci “mit Kreuzen 
durchwirkte :”—it describes the quince 
colour. 

“2 It may be interesting to subjoin 
a few memoranda from Nibby of the 
subsequent history of Portus. In the 
r1th century the church was still stand- 
ing and flourishing: the diocese was 
then accurately defined and contained 
several churches. It was regarded as 
so strong and important a place that 
along with Ostia, St Angelo, and St Pe- 
ter’s it was reserved for the Pope's espe- 
cial jurisdiction. So far then Bunsen is 
not quite accurate when he says (p. 229), 


“In the 11th century Ostia and Portus 
were miserable places, and had been so 
for centuries.” In the 15th century the 
church was a ruin. Pius II. in 1461 
made a visitation of the town and island. 
The ancient store-vaults, the dock-yardg, 
the mooring-pillars were still to be seen 
round a large muddy pool which was the 
only vestige of the harbour. All round 
lay ‘‘gentilium templorum vestigia, et 
Christianorum ecclesiarum cadavera.” 
In the Island they could not turn a sod 
without finding marbles, statues, and 
large columns. But the only building 
yet erect was the Tower of St Hippoly- 
tus. ‘Ecclesia jacet detecta ; parietes 
tantum extant, et turris campanaria, 
sine campanis, non ignobilis. In In- 
sula nullum aliud eminet sdificium.” 
Twenty years later (1483) Sistus IV. 
walked down from Ostia with some 
Patres to the beach ‘‘ Sumto prandio,” 
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And now there has been laid before the reader evidence in 
favour we do not say of the fact, but of a tradition, unvarying so 
far as it reaches, that Hippolytus Bp. of Portus was drowned at 
Portus, and there buried, and that his day was commonly kept 
on 21st—23rd August. For the account which late critics un- 
hesitatingly receive, that he rested in the Ager Veranus, and 
that the Ides of August was his commemoration-day, there is no 
evidence save the most confused hymn of Prudentius, and even 
that betrays itself. But what of the statue? That was found in 
the Ager Veranus. —A highly curious fact—but if as M. Bunsen 
allows to be more than possible, it belongs to the 6th century, 


‘then its evidence will not countervail all the rest. But the statue 


may be of the 4th century, and in that case what does its evi- 
dence amount to? Did it belong to the church of St Hippolytus? 
There is no proof that it did. But suppose it were so. Does it 
follow that the saint whom it represents was the saint whose 
relics were there entombed? Is it a strange thing that there 
should be images of more tlian one saint ina church? Above 
all, images of saints of the same name? Is it not a well-known 
mode of grouping early saints? The Three Marys, the Two 
St Johns will occur to every reader. Is it unlikely that in the 
church of the Laurentian Hippolytus there should be commemo- 
rations of the two Roman martyrs of that name? Is it not above 
all things possible that a visitor seeing two images, or a painting 
of the martyrdom of one, an image of the other, and hearing the 
two legends, should have moulded them in his own mind into 
one. Here it seems to me that we have an intelligible ground 
for such a confusion on the part of so learned a man; elsewhere 
I know of none. 

If this be so, we must suppose that the Roman Cliurch in 
her veneration for her great martyr Laurence, appointed to him 
and to his master and forerunner to the grave, Sixtus, and to 
Hippolytus, the fruit of his blood, festival days, which whether — 
truly fixed or not, represented their connection with each other, 
and their deaths within a few days of each other: and that as 
her calendar and range of feasts enlarged, she gave to the mar- 
and looked across at the ‘‘muri vetus- palace and adjoining church. 
tissimi Portus et pene collisi.” Hethought In 1612 the navigation was reopen- 


of restoring it. ed, and in 1825 the present village of 
In 1583 Card. Corneus restored the Fiumicino built. 
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tyrs of neighbouring sees and cities their days also, and then it 
was that he of Portus received his due honour. The 21st or 
23rd of August, the day when he had been always commemo- 
rated on the scene of his martyrdom and sepulture, was enrolled 
in the calendar of the city of Rome in about the 6th century, as 
the calendars evince; the very century when, in all likelihood 
(though there may have been some earlier monument) this statue 
was set up at Rome. 

On the other hand, if the addition of a graphic touch to a 
picture of the Bp. of Portus be so desirable that we must at any 
price believe him to have been buried in the Ager Veranus, on 
the Ides of August, and there, and on that day, venerated in the 
early centuries by such crowds of Christian people ; then we must 
suppose that at some undiscoverable period, for no perceptible 
purpose, and without all warrant, the entry of his name in the 
calendars became connected with the story of St Laurence, and 
his church and festival made over to a namesake of far less 
renown, while the rejected Bishop and Father was provided with 
, another feast an eight days afterwards, and an obscurer shrine in 
Portus. 

This is indeed to the last degree improbable. At any rate 
we have seen, that Baronius was certainly not the author of such 
a change; that the commemorations stood as they now stand a 
thousand years before his time. We have been unable to find 
any record of such a change, or any proof “that the church of 
Rome has made three Hippolytuses out of one*.” 


48 Bunsen (Vol. rv. p. 121) would 
prove this by a simple juxtaposition of 


which Bunsen makes for Aug. 22, begins 
“In Porté Romand 8. Hippolyti Epi- 


Prudentius’ Hymn with the modern 
Roman Martyrology: which would of 
course only shew that either the latter 
had made three of one, or the former 
one of three. Neither of these hypothe- 
ses are tenable, for the mistake about 
the Antiochian Hippolytus is at least as 
old as the ninth century. And for the 
rest I hope to have shewn some reason 
to believe that Prudentius did make 
one poetical saint by a combination of 
the poetical points that belonged to 
two. 

The quotation from the Martyrology, 


scopi,” which, followed by “‘apud eundem 
locum sepultus,”’ looks very like the Ti- 
burtine way. The quotation professes 
to be taken from the Martyrology 
‘‘edited by Gregory XIII. and revised by 
order of Urban VIII.” But in the ori- 
ginal edition of 1589 the words are “In 
Portu Romano” ; so they are in that of 
1701, the revision of Clement X., and 
in that of 1613 (Antwerp), the revision 
of Sixtus V. 

The one referred to I have not seen, 
but if the words are quoted correctly 
they are a notable misprint. 
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This she has not done: perhaps as a colophon to our investi- 
gation it may be instructive to observe what she has done. 

We have seen that the Laurentian Hippolytus is believed to 
rest at St Denis, as the other was, as late as the 9th century, at 
Portus. One is at Cologne, and he too, according to Gelenius, 
is the Laurentian. The heads of both are at Lucca, and one 
drop of blood also. There are in divers places pieces of their 
arms. But when Cardinal Alexander Farnese (Paul III.) restored 
the church of St Lorenzo, Angelicus Bononiensis, a canon, made 
many essays to behold the bodies of St Hippolytus and his fellow- 
martyrs. He discovered that they lay below that potent altar for 
souls in pain which you pass in going from the church to the 
cemetery of Cyriaca. An invisible power withheld him again and 
again as he descended by a ladder towards the vault: at last by 
prayer, by watching, and by fasting he overcame; and he beheld 
the holy anatomies laid upon the ground, and a stone under every 
head. But last of all, in the year 1600 Clement the Eighth en- 
riched the Church of St Julia at Brescia with the entire body of 
St Hippolytus, and that of St Concordia to boot; we may add 
that he furthermore bestowed there St Julia herself, with the 
bones of her sisters Faith, Hope and Charity, and also of Wis- 
dom, which is the mother of them all. 


Since the above pages were written J have received Dr Dul- 
linger’s interesting work. His view is, as many of my readers are 
aware, that. Hippolytus was a schismatical though orthodox 
bishop at Rome, not Bishop of Portus. On this particular sub- 
ject I hope to be able hereafter to offer a few observations to the 
contrary, but I have assumed above that he was Bishop of Portus, 
as was natural before the appearance of Dr D.’s work. He has 
a chapter on the different saints who bore the name of Hippoly- 
tus, and I have in two or three places inserted notes from his 
work on points of which I was previously ignorant. His remarks 
on the Antiochian presbyter are most critical and to me conclu- 
sive. But there are two other lines of investigation which I had 
examined and abandoned, persuaded that no real result was ob- 
tainable from them. Dr Déllinger has however found them con- 
venient for his particular purpose, and therefore it will be well 
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briefly to state them, and to shew the worthlessness (as it appears 
to me) of the one and the unsatisfactoriness, to say the least, of 
the other. 

(1) The Acts of St Aurea. Those we possess in several 
shapes. 

The earliest has it, that that royal virgin was martyred at 
Ostia, in the persecution of Gallus A.D. 252. Seventeen converted 
soldiers were martyred at the same time, two of whom, Taurinus 
and Herkulanus, were buried at Portus. 

The next, that the martyrdoms took place at Ostia, - but 
under Claudius, and that Aurea was buried by one Nonnus called 
also Hippolytus, who was himself drowned afterwards in the same 
place. 

The third, that the martyrdom was under Alexander Sev. 
erus, and that the entomber was Hippolytus Bishop of Portus. 

Now the Depositio Martyrum of A. D. 354 has for Sep. 5 the 
entry, 

Aconti, in Porto, et Nonni et Herculani et Taurini. 

Now surely tle natural inference from all this is that into 
the first version of St Aurea’s Legend these three real persons, 
Nonnus or Nonus, Herculanus and Taurinus were worked in: 
that the next modeller of the story, either knew, or asserted 
without knowing, that the Latin Nonus had (as was not uncom- 
mon) a Greek Christian name Hippolytus: or else he knew that 
Nonnus was a title given to Religious Persons, and conjecturing 
that this Nonnus might be the Father of Portus‘*‘, was anxious to 
connect the story with so great a saint. Lastly, some writer find- 
ing the story in this shape, boldly glorifies his heroine by making 
indignation at her death the cause of Hippolytus’s martyrdom, 
and he accordingly transfers the whole scene to the time of 
Alexander Severus, and brings Hippolytus in as Bishop of Portus. 

Dillinger strangely infers (in his zeal to prove that our Hip. 
polytus had no connection with Portus) that the Hippolytus 
whose relics were kept in that place was the Nonus of the first 
Acts of Aurea: of whom we may safely say that there is no proof 

“ That Hippolytus the Bishop was Nonnt, Jacobi &c.) and of Taurinus and 
really sometimes known by this title is = Herculanus on Sep. 5, has on Aug. 23 
seen by the Hieronymian Martyrology (Bp. Hippolytus’ day) 
which while it records the martyrdom In Portu Urbis Romez Hippolytus 


of the above Nonnus on 25 July, qui dicitur Nonnus. 
(In Portu Urbis Rome nat. 8, Acontz, 
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whatever that his name was Hippolytus. -That Hippolytus ap- 
pears at all in the later form of the legend is due solely to the 
notoriety of the fact that he was Bishop of Portus, and to the 
desire to connect so eminent a saint with St Aurea’s name. 

(2) The connection of the name of Hippolytus with that of 
Pontianus,. Bp. of Rome, next but one in succession to Callistus, 

_ The Depositio of A.D. 354, the Liber Pontificalis, the Hiero- 

nymian Martyrology“*, and Leonian Sacramentary, mention the 
13th of August as the Natale of Pontianus in the cemetery of 
Callistus, as well as that of Hippolytus on the Tivoli Road. The 
first of these also informs us that Pontianus Episcopus and Yp- 
politus Presbyter were transported to Sardinia, the Insula Nociva, 
in A.D. 235, and that the former was “In eadem insula discinctus” 
stripped of his dignity, on “iiii. Kl. Oct. et loco ejus ordinatus est 
Antheros xi. KI]. Dec. cons. ss.” From this passage Dillinger and 
Bunsen have alike inferred that the Hippolytus commemorated in 
one part of Rome on the same day as Pontianus on another, is the 
same Hippolytus as was banished with him to Sardinia: that 
therefore the Hippolytus of the Ides of August was not the Lau- 
rentian, but a presbyter so called. But there is no proof of it 
except Dr D.’s “Ich zweifle nicht.” ‘If it were so they must have 
fallen together, and probably in Sardinia, and their bones have 
been brought to’ Rome together, and strangest of all, after such 
loig companionship in life and death, they must have been laid 
in their shrines on the self-same day on opposite sides of the 
‘city, and finally the great Doctor must have been robbed of his 
shrine and of his feast-day to make room for a saint of far lesa 
note than himself, Such a string of assumptions can never hold. | 

The proofs which we have that Hippolytus fell at Portus 
make it nearly certain that like Callistus, his great antagonist, he 
did not find a grave in the Baleful Isle, but in his own city, and 
there was commemorated on Aug. 23: and that Pontianus, when- 
ever he fell, was laid by a simple coincidence, unnoticed at the 
‘time, in the coemetery of his predecessor Callistus on the same 
day that was observed in’ memory of Laurence’ s Warder ‘and 
Convert, Aug. 13. 
_ 4 Déllinger (p. 33) quotes as if they sie occidentalis Martyrologium of Fioren- 
were distinct authorities’ the Hiero- ini; whereas the former is only a less 


nymian catalogue in. D’Achery’s Spici- _ perfect copy: of the latter. ; 
legium, Vol. Iv. and the Vetustius Eccle- 
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It is amusing to see in contrast to the above coincidence, 
rejected merely because it is a coincidence, what a coincidence 
Dr Dollinger can not only admit but invent, when he conjectures 
pp. 39, 40, and again p. 68, that the account of the Horse-Mar. 
tyrdom was derived from the discovery of an ancient sculpture 
of the death of the son of Theseus on the very spot where his 
presbyter Hippolytus was interred. This will not do; but a less 
violent conjecture might be hazarded, that as originally the man- 
ner of the death of Laurence’s Friend may have been unknown, 
the early Christian painting was a pictorial mode. of writing 
above the shrine Hirrotyrus MaRTyR. — 

Mar, 24, 1854. E. W. Benson. 
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On some special Difficulties in Pindar. 


_ mone the many services which a Classical Journal is calcu- 
lated to perform, not the least important is to be recognised in 
the opportunity which it supplies for the full discussion of 
difficult and doubtful passages in the ancient writers, Thé com- 
mentator and editor is obliged to content himself with a brief 
statement of his own views, and with a general reference to the 


a cel a a i et 


labours of his predecessors, And this is sufficient in the great f 


majority of cases. But passages are found here and there, in 
which an emendation or interpretation cannot be proposed with- 
out: a full discussion pro and con; and the scholar, who undertakes 
the interpretation of an author, is always glad to find such work 
done to his hand by others, or previously accomplished by him- 
self. Whether, therefore, I shall be called upon shortly to renew 
my labours as an editor of Pindar, or whether I am to enjoy 8 
longer respite from that toil, I shall be glad to submit to the 
learned world my views upon a few passages, which have occupied 
my attention since the first beginning of my acquaintance with 
this author. 
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In Pyth. u. 76, 77 (140, 141), the established reading is as 
follows : 
duaxov KaKoy dusporépois SiaBodtay irodauries, 
épyais drevés dhwméxwv ixedot, 
In my commentary on the passage, I have called attention to 
the fact, that in Aschyl. Agam. 71, we have the combination 
épyas dreveis, and that Hesiod uses 6 drenjs as an epithet to mos 
in the passage: 
Greve, re vo xgi enxidpors Bovdy, (Theog. 661). 

Every scholar must feel a suspicion that in Pindar’s original 
text, drevés was not an adverb separated by a genitive dependent 
on dpyais from itxedo, to which it belongs, and thus creating a sort 
of double hyperbaton; but in some shape an epithet of the noun 
which it follows; and as it is highly probable that the passage 
was known to schylus, who wrote the Oresteia some twenty 
years after the publication of this ode, and immediately after a 
visit to Sicily, we must take the passage in the Agamemnon as 4 
confirmation of the impression, which we derive from the order of 
the words. The question really is, whether the text requires and 
admits such an alteration as would bring the usage of drev}s in the 
passage before us, into proper harmony with the passage of 
£schylus, which may have been built upon it, and a still more co- 
incident passage of Hesiod, which must have been known to 
Pindar. A sort of instinct seems to have guided all the inter- 
preters, ancient as well as modern, to a rendering of the passage 
which is not borne out by the words as they stand. It is felt 
that the masculine edo, no less than the force of the passage, 
requires a designation of person, instead of an abstract feminine 
noun like trogdres, which, to save the metre, is changed by 
Bickh into trodaires; and we must read either érodarées from 
twopyrets, which is Hermann’s suggestion, or imoddropes, which is 
Bothe’s conjecture. Then again it is felt that these “whisperers 
of calumnies,” must in all propriety be compared not “to the 
ways of foxes,” but “to foxes, in their ways or manners.” Thus 
the Breslau Scholiast, published by C. E. C. Schneider in 1844, 
(Apparatus Pindarici Supplementum) says, (p. 14): 16 8¢ srogaries 
dtl rov tmoBodeis da8odisy, which seems to recognise a masculine | 
noun in -evs; and again, rd 3¢ ddwméxay txedot, dvrl rod mappyyavot kai 
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mavoipyot xaddrep ddonné, which makes the genitive dependent on 
teehos and not on gpyais. In accordance with this, Mommsen in 
his translation of Pindar (Des Pindaros Werke in die Versmaass 
des Originals uebersetzt, Leips. 1846), renders the passage as 
follows: “Dem Beklatschten und Horer zugleich ist blinzelnder 


Laurer ein tédtlich Leid, gradsweges in seinen Tiicken gleichend. 


dem Fuchs.” But although there can be no doubt that this is the 
meaning of the poet, it is equally clear that this meaning is not 
conveyed by the words as they stand. For there is'no instance 
of the use of fcedos or eixeAos with the genitive of the person or 
thing which furnishes the object of comparison; and the special 
feature int the comparison is always expressed in the accusative, 
when it is added to the general object of tlhe comparison, which 
always appears in the dative. Such a passage as Hom. Od. & 
A11: yedsddve eixédy addyv, may be taken as exemplifying the usual 
and idiomatic construction of the adjective. 

Now no reader of Pindar can be ignorant of the fact that the 


- _ ihn 1 


- wh mia 


poet was familiar with the writings of Hesiod, his great country | 


man. When, therefore, Hesiod had written (Op. et D. 304): 

‘knyverat xobovpas etxedkos dpyny, it seems to me impossible that 
Pindar should not have written dpyjv akwméxecow ixedor, if he meant 
to say that the calumniators in question were like foxes in their 


‘character or disposition. As the « of the dative plural may be . 


elided in Pindar after a double oc, (Hermann. Opusc. 1. 250,) we 
may have d\oréxeco’ ixekos here; just as we have xépdeco’ dmibdp- 
Bporoy in Pyth. 1. 92. And the contracted form drevg would be as 
allowable as ddaéj in Olymp. 1. 28. Those, who are acquainted 
with palszeography, need not be told, that the changes of the final 
syllables “Al$, “ELS, -@?, into nv, nN, €oo, aTe as slight as possible, and 
any one may see that they all belong to the same class; namely, 


~ 


that the change of ddorécay into d\wréxecc-'is, vice versa, a result |. 


of the same confusion as that which substituted dpyats for dpyi 
But even if the diplomatic probability of the corruption were much 
less than it is, I would rather adopt the supposition that the text 
is faulty, than come to some conclusions, which seem to me quite 
inadmissible; namely, that Zschylus wrote épyds dreveis, when he 
found épyais drevés in. this passage; and that Pindar did not know 
his own language, and wrote dpyais dAwméxoy tkedot, when he meant 
cpyjy Gdwréxecow ixedor, and that too when.a poet of his own 
country, with whose writings he is known to have been familiar, 
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had written dpyjy cixedos kpgyvecow. The use of drevés as an ad- 


_ verb, which is acknowledged by the grammarians (Suidas, s. v. 


Anecd. Bekker. p. 458), and confirmed by some few passages from 
the later writers, seems to me to be a secondary idiom. As an 
adjective drevjs denotes “firm” and “tenacious,” and is applied 
to the ivy clinging to a tree, to a firm character, to the inexora- 
ble will of God, to the stubborn and obstinate temper of a per- 
verse man. In the second of these applications it is used by 
Zschylus in the passage referred to: and Maximus Tyrius fur- 
nishes a comment on this use of the word, dorpemrov rd Ociov xai 
drevés xal drapairnrov, (Diss. 1x. p. 117). In the last or unfavour- 
able sense of the word it is used by Pindar here, and in the same 
way Plutarch (Cato. c. 5) speaks, drevots adyay 7Oous éyd ridepas 
x7t.A. This is in accordance also with the second part of the 
definition of Timseus, 6 cxAnpés xat dvimenros mpds & xpy ireiéa. So 
convinced am I that drevés in the passage before us refers to 
épyjy and not merely to tredot, that, if I were not able to sustain 
the emendations which I have proposed by the authority of .He- 
siod, and if I were obliged to retain some feminine noun, either 
the txopavries of Bickh, or the éropavries of Bergk, as the subject of 
the sentence, I would still read é opyiy arevés, ddwméxero’ ixedov, making 
drevés and ixedoy neuter predicates in apposition with dzayoy kaxéy. 
But the argument is, in my judgment, conclusive in favour of the 
other changes; and, adopting the orthographic alteration of 
SaBorray into dia8okvay as proposed by Bergk, on the authority of 
Theognis, 324, meOdpevos xahenj, Kupve, BuaBorin, I would with the 
ntmost confidence read and translate the two lines as follows : | 
duaxoy xaxdv aporepots BcatBoAcay émocparées, 

. cpyiy drevy dGdwreéxeco’ ixedot, 

* An unconquerable evil to both parties are the sneaking whis. 
perers of calumnies, in their intractable temper like unta 
foxes.” 


Il. 


The second strophe of the fifth Pythian Ode, vv. 30—39 
(41—-55), has: given a great deal of trouble to the German edi- 
tors, but no one of them, as it appears to me, has discovered the 
seat of the corruption, or produced the true remedy. The con- 
text necessary for the full developement of the meaning stands 
as follows i in the text of Bockh and Dissen : 
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\ Epode I. v. 4. 
pades 8é Kappwror eoy’ érailpay, 
8: ob ray ’Emtpabéos aye 
GYwdou Ovyarépa xpépacw Barriday 
adixero Sdpous Oepsoxpedvror 
GAN’ apt bdpparoy 
vdars KaoraXias fevobels yépas duéBare reaiow xdpas 


Strophe II. 
axnparas dyias 
mo8apkewy Baédex ay Spdpor rénevos. 
xaréxhace yap évréwy obévos ovder ada xpéparat, 
Grova xeptapay 
texrdveov Saidad’ dywr 
Kptoatov Addoy 
dpenper év xowiéredov varos 
Geov- +5 og’ Exes Kvrapicowwor 
pédabpoy aud’ avdpuayrs oxedds, 
Kpires by rofodédpos réyei Wapvaclp xdbercay riv povddporoy, churov, 


This text is indebted to Thiersch and Biéckh for the insertion 
of dy in the 2nd line of the strophe, to Hermann for the change 
of dadd\para, which spoils the metre of 1. 5, into daidada, and to 
Bockh for xdeocay rév instead of xabéocavro in the last line. The 
recent editions have also substituted ré o¢’, the reading of most of 
the MSS., for the Aldine réo’, which the Editio Brubachiana writes 
réco’: and Hermann has proposed to read rexréna for rexrévey in 
1. 5, and a» for & in 1.7. Beyond this, no attempt has been made 
to reform the text of the passage, in which the commentators 
seem to acquiesce. To me, however, it appears that these words 
cannot have proceeded from Pindar, and that they require not 
only a restoration of the common reading réco’, but also a more 
important alteration of the word xpéuaraz. The general meaning 
of the passage is clear. Carrhotus deserved the highest praise’ 
for his careful driving, rendered more conspicuous by the fact, 
that forty chariots were upset in the race. He did not, like his 
unlucky competitors, go back to Cyrene with pretexts and 
excuses, the children of after-thoughts, but crowned his master 
with the prize of victory, because he escaped all damage in the 
chariot-race. ‘ The fact is,” says the poet, “that he broke none 
of the strong equipage, but”—if we are to follow Bickh’s text— 
‘all his chariot and harness, which he brought with him to the 
Criszean dell, are suspended; wherefore the chamber of cypress« 
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wood has them, &c.” To this method of dealing with the pas- 
sage before us I have many objections, In the first place, it 
does not seem very natural that the active caréxdace, predicated 
of the charioteer, should be so directly opposed to the passive 
tparas, predicated of the chariot. Then, there is no statement 
of the place where the chariot was hung up, until we get into a 
totally different sentence, beginning with ré cde. Then again, I 
do not think that, as the rexréna daigeda clearly refer to the Dos 
ibpos of the antistrophe, suspension in the temple would be the 
proper or usual mode of dealing with such an offering. Lastly, 
Ido not agree with Biéckh that, “déréca dictum est ad omissum et 
cogitatione supplendum sdyra;” or with Dissen, that the empha- 
tic réoca “ nescio quomodo ineptum est et non Pindaricum.” On 
the contrary, it appears to me, that as the relative clause, which 
precedes, contains a description or statement of the objects con- 
secrated, the antecedent ought to be expressed in the following 
or correlative clause, which tells us in what part of the temple at 
Delphi the chariot was deposited. If the verb xp¢yera: had not made 
its appearance in the text, no one I conceive would have objected 
for a moment to the construction éréca dyer dpe, réco’ éya 
péhadpor. For these reasons, I think that the old reading réco’ is 
better than the sé oq’, which has been reimported from the MSS., 
and that the genuine text is to be sought in some restitution 
which will make Carrhotus the subject of all the verbs, and pre- 
serve the unbroken tenor of the passage. The primary corrup- 
tion is the verb xpéyera:, which is imappropriate. in itself, and 
wants a local predicate to help out its meaning. If we would 
discover the diplomatic or paleeographic origin of this corruption, 
we must apply a principle of great importance in verbal criticism, 
especially in the case of ancient vitiations of the text. This 
principle, which I have applied to the correction of one of the 
most extensive corruptions in the text of Sophocles (Antig. 607, 
p. 186), is thus defined: resemblances between the terminations 
of successive lines produce interpolations or absorptions of sylla- 
bles. Thus we have here 

— rep ]evos 

——~ xp[epJarat 

——~ X€psapay 
As the terminations -a: and -ewy are often confused, I see in this 
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sequence an explanation of the change from xparéov,. which I 
believe was the original word at the end of 1. 32, into xpépara; 
the -en- having slipt down from r-ep-evos, and the ~-arewy having 
passed from its contact with aywy and apay into ara, 

I am led to the conclusion that xparéwy is the true reading by 
the simple fact that it is the very word which Pindar would be 
most likely to use in this collocation. Compare the words: dpy 
@Odpparoy yépas dupéBade reaiow xépas—xparéwoy, with Pyth, 1. 
4—6: rerpaopias, ebapparos ‘lépwy év @ xparéwy tnravyéow avédycer 
’Oprvyiavy crepavos. Surely no one will fail to see a perfect simi- 
larity of phrase in these two passages; and if there were no 
trace of xparéwy in the words under consideration, I should miss 
the word on its own account, But with this participle inserted, 
it becomes necessary that Carrhotus, to whom it refers, should be 
the nominative to the verb in the antecedent clause. And inde- 
pendently of any grammatical necessity, it is more. natural that 
the poet should tell us what Carrhotus did with his equipage; 
than that a new nominative pédabpov should be introduced to tell 
us where the vehicle was to be found. I think therefore that we 
must substitute for ¢ye in 1.37, Pindar’s favourite word dye:, which 
occurs twice before in this passage (Il. 25, 34), and which may be 
followed by an accusative of motion without a preposition accord- 
ing to Pindar’s practice (see 1.:27). This change is not unconnected 
with the old corruption of roo¢’ for roco’ in this place. For it is 
possible that the reading of the MSS. has originated in some 
marginal gloss of éopépes or mpoodépe to explain the dye with an 
accusative following. Some critics might prefer to substitute 
'. wpooepe: in the text for rocdeye, on the authority of Olymp. 1. 
108: rotro 8¢ mpoopépwv GPdov: but I am convinced that dye is the 
true reading, and I would also substitute ayo» for dyé» in Pyth. 
Xx. 15: : 

, €Oqxe at Babbreluor’ td Kippas yoy 

méetpay kparnoinosa Sprxiay, 

where the mention of wealth immediately afterwards strengthens 
my belief that Phricias was a horse (cf. Isthm. m..17). With 
these two emendations, I think it will be admitted that every 
difficulty vanishes from the passage before us, which may then 
be translated as follows: “for he broke none of the strong equi- 
page” (for évrea see Nem. 1x. 22; Biéckh says: ‘ évréwy non de freenis 
sed de ipso curru est’) ;.“ but gaining the victory, whatever orna- 
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mented: workmanship of the handicraftsmen bringing to the 
Crissean hill he passed to the hollow dell of the God, just so 
much (i.e. without any diminution) brings he to the cypress 
hall hard by the image, which the Cretan bowmen placed in the 
Parnassian temple, that image which grew in one piece, and was 
so taken up from the stem.” The internal coherence of a passage 
is after all the best evidence of its genuineness, and the expe- 
rienced critic. can judge for himself whether the established 
reading agrees with the context or requires some alteration, 
diplomatically feasible, in order to carry out the manifest inten- 
tion of the writer. I do not believe that Pindar wrote the 
passage before us as it has been hitherto edited. I do believe 
that the changes which I have suggested are both in accordance 
with the meaning, which he designed to convey, and with the 
usages and requirements of the Greek language. It is a question 
. of minor importance whether we ought to construe dyey with és 
vérros, ANd dyewer with Addo, as Bickh does; or, as J have done, 
pice versa, The latter construction is suggested by the order of 
the words, and supported by the facts of the case. Carrhotus 
landed at Cirrha, went up the stream of the Pleistus to the 
Criseean hill, and then passed on to the hippodrome in the valley 
at the foot of Mount Parnassus, The verb dyeiSo signifies both 
“to quit a place” and “to go to a place;” and here it bears a 
meaning from which these two applications have diverged, 
namely, to pass from one, place to another. 


IIL 


Almost every commentator has proposed a distinct emenda- 
tion of Nem. v1.-51, 2, (84, 85), which stands thus in the old text: 
_ Bapd 8€ ods. veixos éusreo’ 
AxAcvs xapal xaBBais ap’ dpyarwy, 
Hermann (Gpuse. I, p. 261,) proposed : 
Bapv dé ope vetKos éurras 
xaBBas "Ayideds xapai oy ad’ dpyarey. 
Back at. first read: | 
, , Bapi » b¢ ope yeixos éumat” 
aydeds xopbis “es xaraBas ag: dpparor. | 
He afterwards accepted Dissen’s conjecture: | 
Bapd 8¢ ods deige veixos 
xapal KxaraBat ‘Ayieds dd’ dppdrov. 
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Boissonade’s text is: ¢ymao’ ‘AyddActs yxapal xofas. Bergk adopts 
Dissen’s emendations. And Rauchenstein (Zettschrift f.d. Alter- 
thumswissenschaft, 1844, no. 51. p. 407) gives us the following 
arrangement of the text: 
Bapd 8¢ ode Once veixos 
raPfas yaya) dp’ Aydeds dp’ dpudran, 

Or: xaBBas yapddse p ‘Axcdcvs. 

As no one of these proposals has been generally received, it 
is not surprising that I cannot acquiesce altogether in any of 
them, or that I think the true reading still undiscovered, It 
appears to me that it still lurks in the traces of the old text, 
which is, -oge veixos ture’ AxiAAeds yapat xaBBas, xaBBds, or in one 
MS. xapBas. The first step is to consider the meaning of the 
context. The scholiast, from whose Bapeiay xal éray6j paxynv da 
irovexiay avrois érédetey Dissen has borrowed his d¢ige veixos, obvi- 
ously did not understand the passage. Pindar says that the 
fame of the Hacide had spread afar by land and sea, and had 
leapt at one bound even to the #thiopians. Then follows our 
text, which ought surely to signify that Achilles, by slaying 
Memnon, had caused them, far removed as they were, heavy 
sorrow or pain. There is nothing in the context or in the mytho- 
logy of the Hacides to justify the term veixos here. Pindar must 
have written Bapd révbos (as in Ol. 1. 25), or, what would be the 
same thing in his style, Bapd édxos (see Pyth. 1.91). The name 
‘yrds written with two )’s, which is the less common ortho- 
graphy in Pindar, and transferred from its proper place before aq’ 
dpparoy, to the end of the previous line, contains the last traces 
of Zdxos, which ought to be restored to the text without its gloss 
dyos* ; and I am the more convinced of this because the pre- 
ceding word ¢ureco’ seems to me to have sprung from xapfas, & 
faulty reading for xafds, which must have preceded AyiaAc’s in 
some copies. If then we remove é@umeo’ ‘AyAdeis from the end of 
the line and leave them to be represented by xafds, or, as in the 
Augustinus codex, by xapBds "AydAe’s, and retain only dxcos from 
‘Ax-“Aevs, we Shall find the necessary verb évexey in the substan- 
tive veixos, and changing decdwexos into 8 és od’ fvemev, we shall 
have a reading required by the context, and not very far. 
removed from the traces of the MSS. If however we take the 


* Ax-t\Aeys=dxos-Axos. 
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form rafds,‘on the analogy of xdrerov (Olymp. vii. 38), instead of 
the common «xaraSds,—and the MSS. lead us to this—we shall 
require another short syllable in the second line. This will be 
supplied to us by a line which Pindar may have had im his recol- 
lection when he wrote the passage, Iliad, Iv. 419: 

ji pa xal é& dyéov atv revyeow dro xyapale. 

These changes, slight in themselves, but important in their 
effects, seem to meet every requirement of the sense and metre. 
The corruption of dexev into veixos would be assisted by the 
resemblance of the latter to the ¢dcos which immediately fol- 
lowed, and the phrase Bapi évexev Edxos would be justified by the 
use Of dépw in Isthm. 1, 63: 9 pay wodddke xh) ri cecwmapévoy eb Ou- 


play peifo héper, “causes or conveys greater gladness.” The 


context of the passage before us will run thus: 


wéraras 8 émi yOdva xat 8a Bardocas rHAdbey 

Svop avtav’ nai és Alionas 

Meépvovos ovx dmovooracavros émadro: Bapu & és od) Evexey EAxos 

xapafe xaBas Ayers dd’ dppdrop, 
 paewas vidy edt dvapitey ‘Ados axpa 
| €yxeos (axdroto, 
“Far flies over land and across the sea their name: even to 
the Zthiopians with one bound it leaped when Memnon returned 
not: and to them Achilles, jumping down from his chariot, 
when he slew with the point of his wrathful spear the bright 
Aurora’s son, caused (lit. carried) a heavy pang.” 


IV. 


Among the proofs that even professed scholars have still some- 
thing to learn in Greek may be mentioned the astounding fact that 
there are even nowadays persons, who believe that xaf rep may 
be construed with a finite verb. All English scholars, who have 
passed through the discipline of our University Examinations, 
will, I am sure, adopt the statement in my Greek Grammar, art. 
621. p. 243: “ The commonest mode of expressing our ‘although’ — 
in Greek is by the participle, either alone or followed by sep (in 
the poets) or preceded by xai rep. The student must be careful 
hot to suppose that caf mep, in itself, signifies ‘although.’ This 
fancy is the cause of the common blunder of placing kai wep be- 
fore a finite verb.” ‘Those, who have any real feeling for Greek 
construction, must have an intuitive conviction that xal mep can 
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no more introduce a finite concessive sentence than xal or sep 
separately. It is to be remarked that xai in this combination 
signifies “even” not “and,” and the practice of separating the 
two particles, as in xal pdda wep xexoA@pévos, and the like, shows that 
the concession is not. in the particles themselves, but in the par 
ticiple. In point of fact, although concessive sentences are of 
perpetual occurrence in Greek, as in other languages, there. are - 
only three examples, so far as I know, where the existing text 
exhibits xaf mep with a finite verb, And as the corruption in : 
each case. is obvious and the remedy easy, really good scholars _ 
in this country will be surprised to hear that the most recent 
Greek grammarians in Germany, and certain Englishmen who 
pin their faith on the Germans, persist in teaching that xai sep 
may, though rarely, be used with the finite verb! The three 
passages to which I refer are, (a) Pindar Nem. tv. 36: Zura ral 
sep tye Babeia srovrias Drya pécoov ; (6) Plato Symp. p. 219 c: cai 
mep xeivd ye Suny rs elvat, 3 dydpes dixagrai’ diKaoral yap gore ris 
Sexpdrovs trepnpavias. (c) Theophrastus Charact. c. I.: xal sep 
ef ris xal dos exes mpds ra ern péAawway ry rpiya, To begin with the 
last, as the most recent and least important of the three passages, 
we have obviously a cotruption for kai ro: elxep ris xa dAdos’ zyes 
x.r.A.5 the wep having left its usual place in this construction. 
In the ‘passage of Plato also (which is omitted in the Vatican 
MS.) the position of ye shows that xai sep here has taken the 
place of xai ror, which js constantly followed by ye, as in Eurip. 
Orest. 17: nal ros orévw ye ris KAvraysyjorpas pépov. Plato Pheedo, 
p. 68: xal ros gddpev ye ddvvaroy elva:. Besides, the passage is 
corrective rather than merely concessive, and therefore xai ros 
is the better combination of particles. And so entirely is wep 
in the concessive construction limited to the participle, that even 
when it is added to xai ro, which. generally takes the finite verb, 
the participial construction follows; as in.Herod. vor. 53: sai 
To ‘sep aroxpypvou édvros Tov xwplov. Such being the case, it may 
seem surprising that, like all the other editors-of Pindar, I 
allowed xai wep to stand in the passage quoted above, without 
any remark, and without suggesting the correction, which I be- 
lieve to be as certain as it is necessary: gusa xelrep Zyet, 28 in the 
passage from Soph. Ajax 563 which I have quoted in my note: 
_ Goxvoy Epma, nel raviv rpromds cixyve. The fact is that when I was , 
writing my notes on Pindar some 14 years ago, I was consulted 
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by an eminent scholar, who was then engaged in examining for 
‘the Classical Tripos at Cambridge, as to the amount of discredit 
which ought to.attach to a candidate for high honours who had 
construed xai rep with a finite verb in his Greek composition. I 
expressed my opinion that it was a blunder of the gravest 
character, and ought to be visited accordingly. In this opinion 
he concurred. But the subject was discussed a day or two 
afterwards in the company of other scholars, the passage from 
Plato was adduced, and the doubt was raised, whether there 

might not be many exceptions to a rule which appeared to us to 
be imperatively required by the genius of the Greek language, 
As the assertion of a negative is proverbially dangerous both in 
law and logic, I thought it best to make. no remarks on the 
passage in Pindar until I had ascertained that there were no 
other examples of the construction in question. And having 
now sought in vain, for many years, to find any fourth violation 
of this idiom, I can have no hesitation in pronouncing that cai 
wep with a finite verb is utterly inadmissible. I am no lover of 
Procrustean canons, but the general analogy of a language, 
fortified by a thousand examples, must override three exceptional 
cases, in which there is so plain and simple a road to the neces- 
sary correction. / 


V. 


_ Although I did not, in editing Pindar, venture to remove from 
the text the faulty construction of kai wep with a finite verb to 
which I have just now directed attention, I did not hesitate to 
correct the converse error, namely, the appearance of a parti- 
ciple with a conditional particle in OJ. 1. 56, where for e 3¢ wy 
€xav tis olden rd péddov, I read ed 8€ puv Exwv ris of8ey 7d péAdov, taking 
ev with oi8a. I said in the preface (p. xi.) that the emphasis on 
ed justifies its position, and J have since then fallen in with the 
following passage of Plato (Resp. vI. p. 492 E.), where we have a 
similar prominence of the same adverb: ed yap xp). eldéva. . With 
regard to the general question whether a participle can be used 
for the finite verb in conditional sentences, the alleged examples 
are so few and the necessity for such 9 construction is so inca- 
pable of proof, that I should not hesitate to adopt the simplest 
mode of getting rid of the difficulty. In addition to those, which 
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I have mentioned in the note on Pindar, there is only one 
example with which I am acquainted, namely, in the passage of 
Solon quoted by Demosthenes (de Falsa Legat. § 289), where 
Wolf’s conjecture: «f yé ris [3] pevyer is required by the metre. 
The passage which creates the greatest difficulty is schyl. 
Agam. 414: 
| sapeow 6a: Pépovoa yap paraiay 
paray yap etr av écOAd ris Soxay Spay 
gapadAdgaca dua xepav 
BéBaxer GYyis ob pebvorepoy 
wrepois dmadois imvou xedevbors, 
where the poet is probably referring to Homer, J. xxm1. 99, 100: 
apéfaro xepot idnos od Zrtafe. I cannot think that smapadAdcoo, 
which does not occur elsewhere in Aischylus, and which does not 
apply to the mere evanescence of a vision, would be used in this 
passage. Besides, the corresponding passage in the strophe 
BéBaxey pippa d2 wvda», Shows that A’schylus intended the 8:4 xepay 
to depend upon the S¢8axey which follows, and not on some parti- 
ciple preceding. ‘Then agai the phrase &d yepaév points to the 
omission of some word in which the stretching out of the arms 
to embrace the visionary form was expressly signified. Having 
regard then to the fact that Mschylus frequently imitated 
Homer, that the preceding épay explains the loss by absorption 
of the first syllable of the verb used by Homer in the parallel 
passage, and that the full form of the subjunctive aorist dpééqra 
is represented by the traces of the text opay wapaddafaca, where 
gapaddao~ may represent yp. dA\ws written under pdray, and the 
first syllable may have been suggested by map-ao: at the begin- 
ning of the previous line; I cannot help thinking that the inser- 
tion of épegnra: is a better remedy for the impossible construction 
of edr’ ay with a participle, than Scholefield’s 8oxéy éo4, which is 
after all rather doubtful Greek. That dpéyec6a might be used by 
Eschylus with special reference to the hands is clear from 
_ Choeph. 420, ra xepds dpéypara compared with Agam. 1082, mporeives 
82 yelp’ ex xetpds dpeyouéva. And as dpéyopa is followed by an accu- 
sative in the Attic dramatists, and cde is a perfectly general 
pronoun of reference in schylus, the metre might be completed 
by writing : 

paray yap, evr’ dy éoOda ris doxdy dpav 

GpeEnrai oe, dia xepav 

BéBaxey Sys x.r.d. 
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VI. 


Hitherto I have dealt with difficulties resulting from a faulty 
text. In the remaining example I have merely to vindicate the 
existing text from the imputation of violating the most important 
rule in Greek syntax—that respecting the position of the article. 
Nothing can be more certain than that all words, used for the 
purpose of definition, either stand between the article and the 
noun, or have their own article prefixed. Yet it may sometimes 
happen that an apposition is parenthetically inserted instead of 
being aflixed, and this is the case in Nem. vu. 53: 

xépov 8 tye 

kal péAc kal ra réprv’ dvb ‘Adpodiona. 
Every person really imbued with Greek must feel that Adpodicow 
cannot be, like reprd, 8 mere epithet of dvéea. On the contrary, 
the omission of the article before péu, the other subject of the 
verb gye, would induce us to expect that the other nominative 
would also be without this definitive prefix, and, in point of fact, 
the sentence is completed by xépoy zyes nal péAs xal adpodicia. But 
the poet inserts parenthetically ra reprvd dvbec, “those sweet 
flowers,” with reference to the same sort of imagery as that in 
Zschylus Supplices 979, where I read, following the traces of 
the MSS.:  _ 
. kapropara orafovra xnpiooe, Kimpis 

‘Kapa Kodver rad? os pévey “Epos. 
cf. Pind. Pyth. rv. 33, xodAvev peivat. 

We meet with other examples of the inserted apposition, 
which have not been noticed by scholars, and which are very 
likely to confuse the minds‘of learners ; thus, we have in the same 
chorus of Euripides (Bacche, 978) : 


dvovorpyouré wy ; 
éxt rov ev yuvaxopulup orodd 
8dtoy Mawadov oxéroy Avoecwddn, 
where I have inserted 3é\cov from |. 954, and omitted xara before 
oxénov for the sake of the metre. And a little lower down we 
find (993) : 
Tov beoy, dvopov, ddcxor, 
"Exlovos ydvoy yryevij. 
In both these passages it seems clear to me that the influ- 
ence of the article does not extend beyond orodg in the former 
passage, and the three adjectives beginning with the negative a- 
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in the second extract; so that thé meaning will be “against him 
in the counterfeit woman's robe, a deceitful spy of the Meenads 
in his own opinion, but really mad himself ;” and “the godless, 
lawless, reckless one, Echion’s earth-born son.” 

J. W. DonaLpson. 


Bury St Epmunp’s, 
29 March, 1854. 


‘Iv. 
Remarks on some of the Greek Tragic Fragments. 


In the course of the following remarks, I have taken occasion 
to correct a few oversights in my Epistle to Dr Gaisford, pub-' 
lished in 1852. The references throughout are not to Dindorf, 
but to Wagner's recently completed edition. , 


sch. Cabiri. fr. 5 (94). 
Aefwew, Blomfield’s, or rather Heath’s correction of sretv (for | 
which I had suggested AciSev) is probably right, as the sense of 
the passage seems to be, that the Cabiri are going to drink till 
no sort of liquor is left. Wagner properly refers to the preced- 
ing fragment, preserved by Plut. Queest. Conviv. 2. 1. 7. p. 632 F. 
ei ris avriotpéwas aini@ro rovs Aioxtdou KaBeipous “‘ dfous omavifery saya” 
Totjoayras, Somep avrot taiCovres qreidnoay. 


sch. Niobe. fr. 5 (154). 
enippobei for épexOci is a conjecture of Gérlitz: vide Lidd. and 
Se. s. v. The imitation of Aristias, inc. fab. fr. 1-(6), pixar & 
apéxbe rd Adivoy wédoy, first pointed out by Toup, seems to shew 
that some other correction is required. Probably in Zschylus 
we ought to read way dpexOciras wédov, with Ahrens, in Ariatias 
apexGeiro Aaivoy médov. 


Hach, Ostologi (Ossilegi). fr. I (171). 
oxonés for xérraBos, though not mentioned by Dindorf, is a 
correction of Dobree’s, Adv. 1. p. 351, printed among his notes, 
not on Aschylus, but on Athenzeus. Hermann’s objection to the 
metre of the. line so corrected may be met by Supp. 516, day 
obre Sapdv xpévov épnpdce: rargp, Which, as usual, he chooses to alter. 
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In v. 4, dort cxomés is merely an error for éricxomos, “hitting the 
mark,” which is to be constructed with the verb (Zppirrev?) at the 
beginning of the next line. éri and éon are frequently confused : 
e.g. Cho. 170,519. Aldus gives éri. Dobree came near the truth 
when he conjectured rois 8 ayxvAnrois xoocaBots éricxona “Ocowy 
chav nBooa xelp édiero. 

' #sch. Promethei. frr. 1, 2 (180). 

Paley (Terminalia, p. 71) seems right in separating the two 
fragments quoted by Galen, the réugié, as he remarks, being in 
; the first evidently a whirlwind, in the second probably a volcanic 
vapour. This would lead us to refer the second passage, 

é£evraBov 8, uy oe mpooBdAy ordpa 

méepgie mixpa yap, ov did (wis drpol, 
to the Prometheus srup¢dpos, where it may have been Hephestus’ 
warning to Prometheus not to come too near the volcano Mosy- 
chlus, where he was working. 


Esch. Toxotides. fr. 2 (232). 

Antigon. Caryst. Hist. Mirab. c. 127. p. 174, qatveras 8¢ nal 
Aicxvros ioropixads rd rovovroy ottws mows elpyxevas mpds tas maplevous év 
tais Tofériow | 

@av rais ayvais mapbévots yapndlov 
Aderpey acres pn (Herm. é€roipn) Brepparov pemBovdn (Salm. pemec 
Body). | 
Is it possible that dda» (¢8av) may belong to the preceding sentence, 
AicxtXos ... év rais Tofériow ddov, and that the quotation in full 
may have been os ratow dyvais, Or rais pév yap dyvais, or something of 
the kind? 
Asch. ine. fr. 7 (279). 
véas 8 dmodpas yvix’ av ~avOy orayus, 
oTiKTH viv avits dudwopnoe mrépvé. 
None of the editors has remarked on fav67: yet it has no sense 
if taken from faivw, while favdéo does not seem to occur. jvik’ 
aién6; might be suggested, but the true reading is probably ¢£av6j, 
as in Pers. 821, dSpis yap efavbotc’ éxaprace ordxuy “Arns, d0ev mayxdav~ 
rov é€apa Oépos. Comp. Soph. Mant. fr. 4 (369), mparov pév ove 
Aevxdy avOodvra orayup. 
sch. ine. fr. 13 (285). 
ov ros p epvoas, ov pe xaraidew Soxeis. 
Grotius reads xarapfteiv. Perhaps xaradadoty may be better, as 
Vou. I. June, 1854. 15 
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the editors seem right in referring the line to Meleager. Her- 
mann’s ov ro pe pvogs (the reading of Plut. vit. Demetr. c. 35, 
p. 905. D), ov pe xaravaveiy Soxeis, Horace’s “ Exanimat lentus spec- 
tator, sedulus inflat,” is highly ingenious: but the application to 
fortune appears from the passages of Plutarch to have been 
made by Demetrius, not found by him in Aschylus. 


Zsch. inc. fr. 14 (286). 
Oapoes mévov yap axpov ovK eye xpdvov. 
The text is sound, dxpov being the nom., as is shewn by the con- 
text in Plut. de Aud. Poet. 14, p. 36. c, which Dindorf does not 
quote. 
sch. ine, frr. 45, 46 (314, 315). 
7é rot Kaxdy trodaKes Epyerat Bporois, 
kal rapmAdknpa, TG mepavre ry Oéuy. 
There seems reason to suppose that these lines go together, as 
they are quoted continuously in the Aug. MS. of Stobseus, and 
also in Theophilus (ad Autolyc. 2. p. 257, ed. Wolf.) May not 
they be explained “ Suffering comes quick on mortals, even as 
transgression on him (namely) that violates justice,” where the 
use of xai instead of a relative particle is consonant with ancient 
simplicity, and actually more forcible? Compare such phrases 
QS dp’ épyov dw éros. In kar’ dur. which Hermann has anticipated, 
or per’ dur. we should rather miss the article. 


ZEsch. ine. fr. 79 (348). 
Bogs rosovde mpayparos Gewpds wy. 


Valckenaer Odas. Perhaps dpas, as in Ag. 1623, ody dpas épay rade ; 
but there is no context to guide us. 


sch. ine. fr. 175 (444). 

Phot. p. 447, 14, spépat- 7 dpotdoat. AicyvAos. It is surprising 
that Hermann, who quotes this gloss to support Boissonade’s 
correction of mpéyeer for rpeveew in Ag. 1328, should not have 
seen that we must consequently read oxig ris ay mpéyerev, “ One 
would compare them to a shadow.” Comp. ib. 552, ra pév ris 3 
Aéfetev eberds Exew. So in Supp. 301, daciv, mpérovra Bovbdpw ravpy 
S¢uas, mpérovra is active, “making his body like.” 

Soph. Aleade. fr. 9 (85). 


rd xpypar avOpdroow ebpicres pidous, 
avbis S€ reds, «tra ris Srepratns 
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tupavvidos 1 ayovew aicxiorny édpay. 

€retta 8 ovdecis éxOpds odre vera 

apos xpypad, ot re uvres apvovyrat orvyeiy. 

dewvds yap Eprew mdovros Es te TaBaTa 

cat mpos ta Bata, xomdbev seems avijp 

pnd évrvyay Suvair’ av av épa rvxeiv. 

cat yap ducedés odpa xai Svodyupoy 

yrooon copdy ridnow edpopddy 1 ideiv. 

pova dé yaipew xat voociv é£ovcia 

mdpeotiy ato KamixpyacOa Kakd. 
[In v. 3 there is considerable variety of reading in the MSS. of 
US, FKovow OF dxovow being found for ¢’ dyovow, dyxiorny and 
nv for aicyicrny. ayyiorny would seem to be right, as furnish. 
the best explanation of aicyiorny, out of which no alteration 
1e context could extract any sense. If we take dyyicrny with 
mibos, Salmasius’ Baxotow for + dyovow is probable enough, 
igh something might be said for avoiding a change of con- 
ction, by reading rayeicay. Possibly, however, the word may 
. corruption of a substantive in the dative, which was meant 
e constructed with ayyxicrny, a structure found in Homer and 
lar; and in that case the word can hardly have been anything 
than écoicw. In v. 7 Bara appears to be merely an error for 
za. The strange use of dvadyupor, v. 9, a8 opposed to cody, 
ably requires noting and illustrating, not correcting: but the 
1 may be a corruption of some less known compound, such 
ivar@pvAoy, OY dvo~ may have crept in from éucedés, the text 
ng been originally something like kat yap dvoeades copa rai 
uevov yAooons gopoy ridnow. In v. 11, Bergk’s xdvocciy and 
ndt’s xod vooeiy rather jar with xdmuxpvyacba, so that we must 
er accept Vater’s explanation yaipew cai voceiv = xaipew voooivra, 
‘ead vooodvr’, where the mixture of datives and accusatives 
ld be idiomatic enough. With the sense comp. Juy. vit. 193, 
lix orator quoque maximus et jaculator: Et si perfrixit, 
at bene.” 

Soph. Amphiaraus, fr. 8 (124). 


év ovre mé\dets of Gypavdos Bords. 


[t seems evident from the passage in Erot. Lex. p. 306, that 
1eidewin and others are right in supposing wéAdes to be a mis- 
: for some case of reAAds, probably meAdjs. It is strange how- 
‘that Schneidewin, who himself refers to ray ofy ray medAay, 
ocr. V. 99, should have changed of here into pswdy, when of so 
15—2 
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naturally suggests olds. Any further restoration must be mere 
guess-work in the absence of the context: but seAAjjs olds dypavios 
Borys would come sufficiently near the original, without being 
improbable in itself. 
Soph. AyAAdas épaorai. fr. 6 (159). 

rehos 8 5 xupds off dros apy Gere 

obr dy xepoiv rd xrjppa cvppopoy pevew. 
Perhaps ofr’ év xepoiv rq. 

Soph. Erigone. fr. 2 (226). 

Erotian. p. 374, vrodpov, xpupaiov, és Gyow 6 Tapavrivos. paprupe 
yap 5 Sopordijs év Sunprydvy (Sic) A€you: “viv 8’ eipl) Uroppos eF airav as 
draAece re kat airds éfamdAero.” pépynrat 6 ards xal ev "Idvyeveia. xal 6 
“Immoxparns 3€ cates moet A€ywou “‘ovGey Srre Kal Drodpoy cat Exov repli 
avrd Oaddpas.” ef ody al xaradices Oaddpat A€yovrat, elxérws Tay Td crete 
pevov xpuaidy dare xal Uroppov. The word indpogos occurs in Eurip. 
Iph. Aul. 1204, to which it has been restored by Hermann after 
Scaliger, in place of the corrupt imécrpodpoy or irérpogov, so that it 


is possible it may have been the word explained by Tarentinus as Ff 


kpupatos, @ sense which it might very well bear, Erotian having 
confused Sophocles and Euripides. It would also not be out of 
place in the passage from Hippocrates (Vol. v1. p. 18, ed. Littré), 
where érdppooy is actually the reading of one MS., iradpoy of the 
rest. Hipp. is speaking of the veins which lie about the bones, 
and Gaddua agrees well with imépopos, which happens to be exactly. 
expressed by Erotian’s cxerépevos. We might also suggest that 
Hipp. wrote xaddpas, regarding idpopos as a derivative from dpe- 
gos, a reed, as it seems to be in Eur. Orest. 147. Against all this 
is to be urged the fact, that dzadpos, found in an obscure passage; 
Rhes, 711, seems to have been a traditional synonym of xpudzios, 
as appears from Hesych. 1d pn davepdy “Yradpov Aéyovew, GAA (GAdor) 
70 “Ynadpov riv typaciay exov éuheph app. Erot, xpvdrov nai trovdoy, 1d 
“Yrappov: the force of the word however has yet to be explained. 


Soph. Thyest. (?) fr. 11 (247). Eur. Hel. 253. 
éxets prev adyelv’, ol8a: metpacbas 8€ xpi 
, as paora rdavaycaia rot Biov déperw. 

Perhaps ddyeiv would be preferable, on grounds of euphony. 
One MS. of Stob. gives ddyeiv d. Comp. Cid. C. 820, rdy’ efes 
paddoy olpdfev rade. There can be little doubt that the lines are 
really taken from Eurip. 1. c., as the variation may be accounted 
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for by supposing a copyist to have remembered Asch. Prom. 103, 
ry mempaperny 8€¢ xp} Alcay pepe as pGora. 
Soph. Laocoon. fr. 5 (352). 
oupmraceras 8€ mAnOos, ovxy Scov Boxeis, 
of riod épact tis amotkias, Spvyav. 

The best MS. of Dionysius is said to have ovpnd{era, which 
supports Tyrwhitt’s ovvorafera. Possibly cuprafera: may be right, 
though not found elsewhere, as equivalent to dmafera, where the 
initial 6 has been already supposed by some (see Lidd. and 
Scott) to be dOpoiorixdy. ¢umafopat seems to be another compound 
of the same verb. 
Soph. Mavres. fr. 6 (371). 


otro: mod yet ray axpwv advev mévov. 


There seems no occasion for any change, except perhaps of 
Ste into ffes. feo can take a genitive of the point arrived at, 
like équxvéopat, mpootxvéopat, a8 appears from Hdt. vir. 157, quoted 
by Lidd. and Scott. So possibly Zsch. Supp. 475, 3a payns ijéo 
réXovus. | 


Soph. Nauplius. fr. 2 (401). 


ha 2 “a ” 9 ’ “~ 
otros & épevpe reixos Apyeiwv orpara, 
oraOun & dpiOpav cal pérpov evpnpara, 
rages 8€ ravras ovpand Te onpara, 
naxeiy’ érevge mparos && évds déxa, 
nax rovde xavdis evpe mevrnkovradas 

9 bs he 4 ~ f 
ds x0 edbds: bs orpara ppuxrwpiav 

ao o 

edetke xavednvey ov Sederypeva. 
épetpe 8 dorpwy pérpa xal meptorpodas, 
9 ’ o , 
vmvov gudages oriOda onpavtypia 
veoy TE TowsavTnpow evOaracciots, 
“Apxrov orpodas re xal Kuvis yvypav dsvow. 


Keil’s xan ray dé adds, v. 5, is certainly true, and Heath’s és 
xc: ofros els, v. 6, not improbable; in other respects not much 
has been done for the verses by the critics whose corrections 
Wagner records. V. 3 is apparently out of its place, but that 
place does not seem to have been after v. 8, as rafes coupled 
with ravras evidently refers to the divisions of the army, an inven- 
tion attributed to Palamedes by Asch. Palam. fr. 1(173). The 
simplest course would be to reverse the order of vv. 2,3: but it 
seems better to place v. 3 after v. 6, so as to gain a substantive 
agreeing with dederypéva, the sense plainly being ‘he made them 
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known when no one before had done 60.’ In either case oipavu 
re onpara are rather out of place; we may suppose, however, 
either that Sophocles chose to refer generally to discoveries 
which he afterwards unfolds more at large, or that some other 
epithet originally stood with ojpara, which in this connexion 
would naturally mean the watchwords of the army. Probably 
the corruption, if any there be, as well as the transposition, was 
made before the time of Achilles Tatius, who quotes the whole 
passage with reference to the stars, seemingly supposing vv. 4—6 
to mean, that Palamedes first found out the number of the 
heavenly bodies, as in Virg. Georg. 1.137, ‘Navita tum stellis 
numeros et nomina fecit,’ whereas it is plain that he is meant to 
have been the discoverer of number generally, as in the fragment 
quoted by Stobseus, Phys, 1. 1, and attributed by Matthiee to the 
Palamedes of Euripides, ‘These suggestions, as against the view 
taken by others of the order of the verses, are strongly confirmed 
by Plato, Rep. vi. 522. p, who evidently refers to this very pas- 
sage, though with the exception of Bullialdus (censured by Stall- 
baum, I. c.} no critic appears to have perceived the allusion, 4 ois 
éwevdnxas Ste hyaoly [Tadapydns] apOpdv etpay tas re rages ro orparomedy 
xaraorioat év “Ihip xat efaptOpicat vais re xat rdddXa mavra, os mporod 
avaptOunrey dsvrwv cal rov ‘Ayapuéuvovos, ws Eorxev, ovd Soovs mddas eciye 
el3dros, elmep apOpeiv py yicraro; There is indeed nothing here to 
shew that Plato did not find the passage in the order in which it 
stands in Tatius, himself choosing to connect the insertion of 
number with the arrangement of the army: but it would be 
difficult to believe that Sophocles intended xdxeiy’ in a connexion 
like this, to refer to any, other word than eipyyara. In v. 2 it 
matters little whether we correct orabpn & into orabuny + with 
Grotius, or into cradpov with Heath. V. 9 is rightly understood 
by Keil and Wagner, of the use of the stars to sentinels (comp. 
Eur. Iph. A. init., Rhes. 527, sqq.), though neither the former’s 
invov dirakw éaOdra o., nor the latter's imvov gdudrdkas mora o. iS 
quite'satisfactory. The Vat. MS. gives qvAdges idoa, which seems 
to lead to dtAak: mOavd. With v.11 comp. Virg. Georg. 1. 138. 


Soph, Mopeves. fr. 16 (483). 
Adym yap ovdey EAxos odd mov xavov. 


The line is quoted by Suidas, v. dpn»iy érw3ds, to illustrate 
Aj. 582, so that the reference is plainly to the healing of wounds 
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by song. This however does not come out from the words as 
they stand, where Ady, even if connected with ya»dy rather than 
with of3a, would yield no sense. If we read ectde» for ovdér, the 
meaning will appear at once, ‘I know that gaping wounds are 
lulled by song.’ Comp. Phil. 650, cous ré8 Edxos. ef8ov would be 
rather more idiomatic, but would create a confusion with yavdy. 


Soph. Polyxena. fr. 3 (491). 
deras amaiwvas te kat pedrapBabeis 
Aurovca ripyns HAOov apoevas xoas, 

_ Axépovros dfumhityas rxovens -ydous. 

This arrangement, which is Jacobs's, agrees better both with 
the sense and with the order of the words in the MSS., than 
Grotius and Heyne’s, where dpcevas yods takes the place of yyovcns 
yéous, and vice versd. The meaning is clear without any altera- 
tion, being in fact explained by Virgil’s ‘tenebrosa palus Ache- 
ronte refuso.’ yoas is the water of the lake formed by the over- 
flow of Acheron, dpcevas probably expressing not infecundity, as 
explained by Porphyry, ap. Stob., but violence, like xrémos dpony 
aévrov, Phil. 1455, compared by Ellendt and Schneidewin. 7yxovo7s 
seems better than ;yovcas, though the latter is nearer the jxotca 
or éxovcas of the MSS.: possibly also peAapSabots would be an 
improvement on pedapBabeis. The lake is said to resound the 
wails of Acheron, which keeps pouring into it, much as Virgil 
(Georg. 11. 163) describes the Portus Julius as echoing with the 
sea that breaks against its embankment. 

Soph. ‘Pifordpo. fr. 4 (502). 
“Hy\te d8€or0ra 

nal wip lepdy, ris eivodias 

‘Exatns €yxos, rp ot *Odvpmov 

WorAT éperas kai yijs, Kaiovo’ 

iepas tpiddovs, orehavwoapern 

Sput xal sdAexrois 

a@pay omeipacot Spaxdvroy. 

Possibly zyyos may be an error for Zyros (a word only occurring 
in the singular in one other passage), in the sense of a chariot, as__ 
in Pind. Ol. Iv. 22, yarxéowos & vy Evreot vixay Spdpov. If eyyxos is 
right, the allusion may be to the arrow of Abaris the Scythian. 

Soph. Scyrii: fr. 4 (521). 
of movrovaitat Tay raXkainepav Bporay, 


ols ore Saipwy ofre ris Oedy venov 


a 
mAovrou mor ay veineey afiay xapw. 
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yépow could hardly stand with veipeey, and ydpw would be better 
without the addition of s\ovrov. Should not we read o@re ris bea 
pésoy srévrovu ? | 
, , JOHN CoNINGTON. 
(To be continued.) 


¢ 


V. 


On Schnerdewin’s. Edition of the Hdipus Rex. 
Leipzig, 1849. 


THE Tragedies of Sophocles edited by Professor Schneidewin 
(the Trachinie alone is yet unpublished), belong to the Leipsic 
Collection of Greek and Latin Classics superintended by Doctors 
Haupt and Sauppe. Prof. Schneidewin is a good scholar and an 
able interpreter of Sophocles. His edition is a step in advance. 
But he has left gleanings in the field; and I cannot always side 
with him. | 

I propose to notice the places in which Schneidewin differs 
from former editors, as well as those in which I am at variance 
with him. And I begin with the dramas of the Theban cycle. 
But first—there are two features in the diction of Sophocles, 
which an interpreter of that poet must carefully note and con- 
stantly bear in mind. For convenient reference, I shall calt 
them Observations I. II. and III. 

Obs. I. In his collocation of words, or (as old grammarians 
would say) in his use of the figure Hyperbaton, Sophocles is 
more audacious than any other poet, especially where such free- 
dom is in some degree licensed by the mysterious or impassioned 
tone of the speaker. Schneidewin has correctly pointed out the 
prophetic obscurity of the language of Tiresias. But I shall have 
frequent occasion to notice the free collocations of Sophocles in 
passages marked by no ethical peculiarity. For instance. In 
the Classical Museum (Vol. vi. p. 6), appeared a new interpreta- 
tion of Soph. Antig. 31, 32. 

(rovatrd act rév dyabdy Kpeovrd oot 

Kdpoi, éyw yap cape, xnpvEavr eye, 
‘Such is the proclamation which they say has been published by 
your good Creon, aye and mine, for I own I too thought him so.”) 
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This (I will venture to say) certain interpretation would not 
have been gainsaid by Mr Conington and others on the ground 
of objection to the hyperbaton of the word co, if they had noted 
the many and far bolder trajections of this kind which occur in 
Sophocles. The same explanation has been given by Schnei- 
dewin—independently, I presume, or he would have thought it 
right to acknowledge the obligation. 

[It seems, however, that Schneidewin seldom does notice the 
labours of any predecessors, either for praise or blame: a prac- 
tice hardly to be considered fair or wise. ] 

Obs. II. Sophocles especially delights in that cyjjpa mpés rd 
onpawdpevov, Which consists in adapting the tenour of his thoughts 
and language to suppressed clauses, which the mind must supply 
from the context. All poets claim this license more or less: but 
none, I believe, has used it so largely and boldly as Sophocles. 
A striking instance is found in the following passage of the 
(Edipus Coloneus, which, like that of the Antigone, Scholiasts 
and Editors have hitherto failed to understand. (Ed. Col. 308, 9: 

GAN’ ebrvyns tko:ro ry F avrov mde 

noi Te. tis yap «aOdds ovx atr@ idos; 
Hermann, Wunder, Schneidewin' and others have committed 
the sesthetical sin of referring the latter clause ris yap «.r.Xr. to 
éyot, and thus placing in the mouth of the Sophoclean CEdipus a 
maxim more fit for the Bagstocks and Bounderbys of Mr C. 
Dickens, that “ every good man studies his own interest.” By 
referring the latter words to a suppressed clause, which the 
context suggests, we obtain the just and beautiful sentiment 
embodied in the following interpretation : “May he (i.e. Theseus, 
for whom a messenger has been dispatched) come fraught with 
blessing to his own city and to me :—+to himself I need not say :— 
for what good man is not a blessing to himself ?” 

Obs. III. The student of the Gidipus Rex must particularly. 
observe, that the condition, character, conduct and language of 
(Edipus have been adapted by the poet with the most studious 
nicety to heighten the tragic effect of the peripeteia and cata- 
strophe of that wonderful drama. The petty pedantry of Vol- 
taire (Preface to C:dipe) has raked together a heap of objections 
against this play—such as the -self-glorification of CEdipus, the 
improbability. of his being unacquainted with the details of the 
fate of Laius, &c. Without replying to these cavils individually, as 
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we might, it is enough. to say that our poet, like bold painters 
(a Poussin, a Turner, or a Martin), has cast into the shade 
- minor considerations, and concentrated his whole power in the 
production of one grand and terrible effect—“how art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!” With this view 
the admiration and sympathy of the spectators are enlisted in 
favour of Gidipus as a great and wise king and the father of his 
people (v. 1); and if his self-assertion and confidence, his hot 
temper and haughty spirit, tend in any degree to diminish our 
respect, on the other hand they heighten the horror of his fall 
and the pitiable effect of his sufferings. 

CEd. R. 3. 

‘lernpios xradocow éLeoreppevot. 

Wunder, in his. Excursion on this verse, has assembled many = 
passages, chiefly from tragedy, relating to the d¢:é:s of suppliants 
to the altars, with ixrjpi: or ixrnpes xdado, called in one word 
ixeaiat. They were boughs, he says, of olive wreathed with wool, 
hence called orépy or oréppara, borne in the hands, laid down on 
the altars by the supphants when seated on Sapa, taken away 
when they rose with favorable hopes, otherwise left there. 
Wunder follows the Scholiast in explaining ¢ecreypévo: to mean 
mo more than xexoopnpévor (Zxovres xAddous ixrnpious), and this he 
thinks may be said of the suppliants even when they have laid © 
down their boughs on the altars. Schneidewin, following Matthise 
(though not citing him), considers éfeoreppévos = éxdvres: éoreppévous, 
the wreathing of the boughs being transferred to the suppliants 
themselves. Of these interpretations I prefer the latter, for, 
as éfeoreupévoy is afterwards (v.19) used alone to describe the 
guise of suppliants, I think it must include the idea of the 
wreathed boughs. But, after all, have we not here one of those 
many tantalizing ancient customs, which we can but imperfectly 
comprehend in the absence of minute description, or (what 
would be better still) glyptic representation ? For instance, what 
was the size and form of these xAdia? That they were not 
cumbersome, appears from their being laid in numbers on the 
altar, and from the fact that Jocasta comes on the stage with 
several of them in her hands at the same time. © 


rad’ év xepoiy 
orépn AaBovoy xamiOupiduara. 913. 
In the first book of the Iliad (which Wunder has omitted to 
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quote), the priest of Apollo supplicates the Grecian chiefs 
créppar tyov év xepoly éxnBodrov ’AmdAAwvos xpyveéw avd oxnrtpy, from 
which we must infer that the créuya (unless tied to the cxirrpoy) 
was wreathed into a circular form and hung upon the staff. 
Cassandra, in the Agamemnon, wears an oracular chaplet round 
her neck—yayrreia rep) 8€pn orépn. Were the suppliant orédn simi- 
larly shaped? and, if so, were they ever worn on the head or 
neck ? There appears to be no proof of their being worn, and 
we find them commonly carried in the hands. But -is it not 
possible that each suppliant, while seated, might retain his 
or¢upa attached to his neck by a festoon of wool, even while it 
lay on or beside the altar? This supposition, if admissible, 
would explain at the same time this verse and v. 143, where 
CEdipus directs the suppliants to take up their boughs. It may 
serve, at all events, to invite discussion. 

4. mods 8 dpov pév Oupraparoy yéper 

dpov 8 maaveay Te kai orevaypatoy. 

When the particles pév, 3€ are used distributively without 
adversative force, Sophocles loves to connect them with a word 
(as ézod here) common to, and introduced in, both clauses. 

So v. 25, 

POivovea pév xarvéty éyxaprras xOovds, 
pbivovoa 8 ayeAats Bovvdpots. 


v. 219, 
aya £évos pev Tov Adyou rovd’ éLepa 
Eévos dé rov mpaxGevros. 
v. 260, | 
exov pev apxas as éxeivos elye mpiv, 
€xayv dé Aéxrpa Kal yuvaty’ dudomopov. 
y. 521, 


ar | ae 
ef Kaxos pey ev dX, 
xaxds 8€ mpds cov cal ditoy KexAnoopat. 


And v. 312, (uév being understood) 


ea b .' Xr ta i > 2 
pioa ceavrov kal modu, proat So ene, 
pucat 8 way piacpa Tov TeOvnkéros. 


These examples, to which many more might be added, will 
suffice to establish the idiom. 


8. 6 maat krecvds Oldirovs KaXovpevos. 


Wunder has rashly ventured to reject this verse on two 
grounds: (1) because the opening speakers do not name them- 
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selves in the other plays of Sophocles; and (2) to get rid of the 
unpleasing self-adulation of CEdipus. The former objection is . 
removed by simply saying that Sophocles did not introduce this 
verse for the purpose of informing the spectators who the 
speaker is. As to the latter, see Obs. 11. 

Schneidewin translates: ‘Allen der erlauchte C&dipus ge- 
heissen.” He should rather have written: ‘Der allen erlauchte.’ 
The Dativus Ethicus sao. depends, I think, on «res, not on 
xadovpevos. See v. 40. 

vow tr’, @ kparioroy waow Ol8isrou .xdpa. 
(Ed. Col. 1446, 
dvdfiat yap naoly éore ducruyeiv. 
Aristoph, Ach. 8, 
d£vov yap “EdAad:. 
See Antig. 31, cited in Obs. 1 
So in the verse Trach. 541, 
6 mors hpiv kayabds Kadovpevos, 
I refer the Dative (ethically) to the adjectives rather than to the 
participle. | 
B. H. KENNEDY. 
(To be continued.) 


VI. 
On the Classical Authorities for Ancient Art. 


“ Archeeologize, quam non ut olim universam antiquitatis 
scientiam, sed illam modo ejus partem, que ad artium monu- 
menta spectat, appellare consuerunt, hzec est ratio, ut, quum 
tres sint ex quibus hauriri debeat fontes, ipsorum contemplatio 
superstitum monumentorum; testimonia litterarum; indagatio 
eorum que rei cujusque natura fert vel poscit: eorum in nullo 
quidem non diligentia, exercitatione, rectoque et canto judicio 
opus sit, sed maxime id, quod secundo loco posui, quia plenum 
est operis et laboris, vel negligatur, vel a quibusdam etiam con- 
temnatur. Et tamen fere potissimum est: quia testimoniis cer- 
tissima conficitur rerum cognitio, si quidem iis et interpretatio 
et, ubi opus est, recta emendatio adhibeatur.” 
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The above words, which I have selected as a frontispiece to 
this and succeeding articles on kindred subjects, furnish us with 
@ succinct and faithful enumeration of the sources, from which the 
archeological enquirer must fill his pitcher. I should value 
them the more, if they set forth with greater explicitness the 
truth which it is incumbent on all, who have at heart the ad- 
vancement of learning, carefully to remember, viz. that Archseo- 
logy and Philology are two studies which should ever go hand 
in hand, each leaning upon, each upholding the other: two great 
lights in the firmament of Fore-time, Philology ruling the day of 
written text, Archzeology governing the night of chiselled stones. 
Such a precept however, could hardly have flowed from the pen 
of Gottfried Hermann, a scholar whose example was diametrically 
opposed alike to its precept and its letter. Not once only in 
his writings do we meet with sneers against those who have 
made use of Archeology as a clue to the interpretation of clas- 
sical texts. From the pupil of such a man as Reiz more catholic 
views might have been expected. But Hermann was essentially 
a one-sided man. Imperishable no doubt is the name he has 
won, distinct the epoch he has created, in the various depart- 
ments of purely formal philology, grammar, metre, criticism— 
to which he devoted the energies (the German energies) of a 
long and laborious life. Still, it may safely be asserted, that the 
exclusive cultivation of this, as of any other one branch of clas- 
sical antiquity, will little avail towards that reproduction and 
full manifestation of the living relations of the ancient world, 
which, as heirs of the civilization of the past, we should do our 
utmost to compass. Rather will it degenerate into a dull soul- 
less pedantry, a barren monomania for unearthing limping ana- 
peests, or retailing mutilated trimeters. Loudly and unceasingly 
to protest against this narrow and narrowing treatment of classic 
lore, was one of the many noble aims which Niebuhr proposed 
to himself, and which by precept and example he did his utmost 
to further. Well and wisely does he exclaim in one of his inva- 
luable letters: “Oh! how men would hug philology if they did 
but know what it was to revel in the choicest haunts of bygone 
times, weaving the warp and woof of life.” 

It may be my privilege, from time to time, in the pages of 
this Journal, to vindicate these claims of archeology, and to 
shew how she may be made subsidiary to the intepretation of 
classical texts. My present purpose, however, is, in some degree, 
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the opposite of this. I shall deal almost exclusively with the se- 
cond of those sources enumerated by Hermann—the “ testimonia 
litterarum.” Given for instance the fact of Polychromy as borne 
out by traces of colour on temple and statue, my object would be 
to ascertain how far that fact admits of corroboration by like traces 
and allusions in the pages of authors. That such corroboration 
ig needed to give to Polychromy a recognised place among the 
processes of ancient art, no thoughtful man will deny. Those, 
who have more especially addressed themselves to the consider- 
ation of this subject, have for the most part approached it, with 
theories cut and dried, and to suit those preconceived theories 
they have warped ambiguous texts, and made the very stones 
cry out in their support! Thus it has come to pass, that while 
one man asserts, with all the emphasis of italics, that such and 
such a temple bears unequivocal traces of blue in frise, metope, 
or triglyph, another maintains with equal vehemence that the 
aforesaid frise is red as red can be: just as if the temple had 
been stared into blushes. To both these advocates (for advo- 
cates they are, not judges) of conflicting theories, it would be 
but reasonable to suggest the enquiry, how far these traces may 
be owing ta the presence of certain substances in the stone, 
which, under the action of time or sea-air, may bring about, by 
a purely chemical process, effects liable to be mistaken for those 
of colour*, It is this absence of solid, well-ascertained facts, 
this contradiction in the accounts of travellers, which encourages 
me to confine myself almost exclusively, for the present, to the 
testimonia litterarum. As far as I know myself, I have no 
desire to shore up and underpin any crazy system or theory 
by desperate makeshifts and disingenuous arts, I shall take 
my statements as I find them, not packed, and would select for 
my motto the words of one of old: Nixqny vicny riy eal cuot Kal re 
apordtadeyopevm aBSdaBéa. PiroripcerOar mapa xatpdy mpds gidovs kal éy 
rais (nrycect puAagaoipny. Myxore xat mapa rd éuot Soxéoy év rats {nra- 
Wear TOU vixay évexa Epiy domacaipyy. Myxore emt BAGBy Tov adnOéos xad 
ore map & airés olda mapadcyicacbas roy mpoodiadeydpevoy pica émap- 
Geinv. Tots rd dAnOes Adyots Evviotaow del Evppayoipyy. Stob. Florileg, 
I. p. 89, Ed. Tauchn. | 

_ Reserving for a future occasion such remarks as I may have 

* IT would not be understood, by this, causes have not sufficiently been taken 


to deny the existence of bona fide traces into account, 
of colour. J merely suggest that other 
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to offer on the evidences obtainable from Classical texts on Clas- 
sical Polychromy, I purpose to devote this present article to a 
preliminary enquiry—once for all—on the more special sources 
of the testimonia litterarum, with reference to the history of 
ancient artists and the processes of ancient art. Along with or 
subsequent to the enumeration of the witnesses, I would test the 
_Yalue of the eyidence, and see how far the wish to be veracious 
was unable to compensate for want of judgment, of the “ inda- 
gatio eorum que rei cujusque natura fert vel poscit.” And here 
I would observe that I think we should be apt to form a very 
erroneous estimate of the value of those works on ancient art 
which time has spared, if we did not bear in mind the nature 
and number of like works of which time (for all that we know 
at present) has left us nothing but the mention and the name :— 
works, remember, some of which Pliny and Pausanias had in 
their armaria, and to which they would doubtless refer, if they 
could rise from their graves, as vouchers for many a statement, 
which now rests with them alone. Accordingly, I hope it will 
be not thought paradoxical, if I preface my remarks on works 
extant by a catalogue raisonné of works lost. My object, I wish 
it to be understood, is a very simple one: first, to find out all I 
ean about certain lost works and authors, referred to by Pliny 
and other extant writers on art: secondly, to estimate the trust- 
worthiness and value generally of those who so refer to them. 

I shall begin with the Sir Joshuas and Flaxmans of antiquity, 
who appear to have handled the stylus as well as the chisel and 
the pafsiox. Among the authorities quoted by Pliny in the list 
of contents of Book xxxiv. of his Natural History is one Men- 
eechmus “qui de toreutice scripsit.” It seems but fair to con- 
jecture, that it is to the same Menechmus he alludes in xxxiv. 
§ 19, 80 (Ed. Sillig. 1851), where he says: “ Mensechmi vitulus 
genu premitur, replicata cervice: ipse Meneechmus scripsit de 
sua arte.” This is all that Pliny tells us about this artist-author, 
Meneechmus. The “replicata cervix” immediately turns the 
thoughts of the archeologist to the so-called Mithraic bas- 
reliefs and statues, which are to be seen in the most considerable 
collections in Europe. In the Louvre is to be found one of the 
most curious, in the British Museum two of the most beautiful, 
of these representations. Works of ancient art—handmaid as 
she was to religion—fall so readily into classes, have so much 
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that is ideographic about them, present, that is, such salient §; 
typical forms,’ that the smallest indication, such as that here # 
given about knee and neck, is quite sufficient to place us on the 
scent. The fact involved is one to which we shall presently ic 
recur. Meanwhile, the question naturally suggests itself: can 
we learn nothing of the said Mensechmus elsewhere? The 
reader of Pausanias at once turns to the 18th chapter ‘of 
that author’s Achaica. He is there told that in the citadel of §- 
Patree stood a temple of the Laphrian Artemis: in the temple, es 
statue of the goddess, of which the history, Pausanias learned, 
was as follows: It was originally on the other side of the gulf 
at Calydon—of boar notoriety—but Augustus gave it, along with 
other spoils, to Patree, where Pausanias saw it. “The costume 
of the statue,” he adds, “is that of a huntress; the material, 
gold and ivory ; it was made by Menachmus and Soidas of Nat- 
pactus, who flourished, it is conjectured, soon after Canachus 
of Sicyon and Callon of gina.” We may place this Menech- 
mus then about Ol. 80; at any rate, it seems probable that 
the statue was executed before Ol. 87, for otherwise the artists 
would have styled themselves Messenians, or Mecoyjmo: éx Nav- 
saxrov. See Thucyd. 1. 103. I have little doubt that this 
Laphrian Artemis is the same as that of which Pausanias says 
elsewhere, in speaking of a statue at Naupactus (x. 38): oyjpa 
3¢ dxovri{ovons mapéxerat xai érixAnow etAndey Alrordy. The coins of 
Naupactus and of Patre may here be consulted with advantage. 
The question now arises: what grounds have we for identifying 
the Menzchmus of Pliny with the artist of the same name in 
Pausanias? Possibly none that will bear the test of a searching 
criticism. We must content ourselves with plausible conjectures 
in the absence of any available positive proof. First then, it 
will be observed, that the Mensechmus of Pliny was a writer 
on Toreutics, a term which, all are aware, included, or, rather 
perhaps, did not exclude, chryselephantine sculpture: chrys 
elephantine, remember, was the Laphrian Artemis executed 
by Messrs Mensechmus and Soidas. I cannot say I attach 
much weight to this argument: still, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, weight it should certainly have. There is 
another point, however, to which I would invite the reader’s at- 
tention, reminding him at the same time, that I put it forward 
with considerable diffidence, as it rests upon no higher author- 
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ity than my own. I have said that the “replicata cervix” of 
Pliny points at once to the so-called Mithraic remains. It is 
a pity that Pliny did not tell us the sex of the owner. I suspect 
the knee to have been the property of a female deity. I might 
here press into my service the well-known words of Herodotus: 
xadéovos S€ “Acovpiot rv Adpodirny Mudurra: ’ApaPios 8€ ‘AXirra: Hépoas 
8€ Mirpav. But then it is not at all clear what or whom Herodo- 
tus meant by Mizpavy. Was there such a thing as a she Mithras, 
a Mithra? Wesseling in 7. and Creuzer point to Ambrosius 
contra Symmach, u. p. 840. But this is reasoning in a circle. 
Ambrosius, I have no doubt, copied his statement from Herodo- 
tus*. It would be more to the purpose to turn to the Yacna 
or Zend liturgy, where the following phrase occurs: “nivaéd- 
hayémi hadkfiryémi. Ahuraéibya Mithratibya.” The words in 
italics are datives dual of ahura and Mithra respectively. As 
ahura probably comes from the Zend ahd, “lord” (with suffix 
ra), these words may mean: “I invoke and celebrate the two 
right: noble Mithras.” See Burnouf in 7. But Zend scholars 
(much less Zend dabblers like myself), do not appear to have 
made up their minds as to whether. Ahura be not a separate 
deity. In this case the use of the dual form would only be an 
instance in Zend of that kind of copulative which in Sanscrit is 
known by the name of Dwandwa. See Bopp, Krit. Gramm. 
§ 557, Vergleich. Gramm. § 214. The dual has here very much 
the same force as the sign+in Algebra. ‘Those two, Mithra, 
Ahura”—not: “the two Mithras and the two Ahuras.” At any 
rate this one passage can scarcely be set against the otherwise 
total absence of any allusion in-the Zend-Avesta to the existence 
of a female Mithra. This absence is, I apprehend, conclusive 
against Creuzer’s interpretation of Mirpay in the passage of 
Herodotus, as a female deity. I could almost think the text 
had been tampered with by some one who was perplexed— 
unnecessarily perplexed—at finding a male deity in juxtaposition 
with deities female. But such an hypothesjs is a measure only 
to be resorted to in the last extremity. As to the analogy in- 
stituted by Herodotus between the Venus Urania, the Mylitta, 


* Not so his spelling. It is note- Milrpay of Herodotus does not necessa- 
worthy that he adopts the form Mithram. __rily imply a female deity: neither does 
The only form, I may observe, of which _ the context. 
the Zend language would admit. The 
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and the Mithra, I can only beg my readers to believe that it is &: 
one which comparative archseology fully corroborates: aye! and 
philology too, I might add; for the Persian mihr, (a contraction 
for mithra) means: “ Mithra,” “love,” and “sun.” Just as in the & 
autonomous coins of Dyrrachium, and in a temple at Acrocorim 
thus (see Pausanias) we find Aphrodite, Eros, Helios, conjoined. § 
Said I not well, that archeology and philology should each 
support the other? I take this then as my starting point, vis 
the identity of the Venus Urania—the primitive Venus Urania 
or Venus Mylitta—with the Mithras, and I thence infer, with 
M. Lajard of the Institute, that, whenever a female deity is 
represented in a Mithraic group, it is the Venus Urania ot 
Mylitta, and not a Niké (as I believe Gerhard and others com 
tend), that the artist designed to represent. 

I would now request the reader to turn again to the Phocios 
of Pausanias, where he will find that the passage already quoted 
from the 38th chapter of that book is immediately succeeded by 
the following words: ‘Adpodirn d¢ eyes pev ev omndralm ryds. You 
must remember that of the Mithraic groups the omp)aiov, or grotto, 
is an essential feature; and further, that the districts adjoining 
Naupactus were traditionally tinged with Asiatic influences. | 
From which I have myself no difficulty in concluding that the 
Aphrodite mentioned by Pausanias in I. c. is the Urania whose 
identity with Mithras Herodotus intimates and archeology con- 
firms, You must also bear in mind that of Naupactus was the 
Meneechmus apud Pausaniam a native, and that Mithraic was the 
group executed by the Menechmus apud Plinitum, From which 
again I have still less difficulty in concluding that these two 
Meneechmi are one and indivisible. 

I have said nothing about a third Menzechmus, the author of 
the Sixvomaxd, and of a book epi zeyurév, who lived under the 
first Ptolemy (Vossius, Hist. Gr. p. 102. Ed. Westermann), because 
I believe that the title of the latter work has nothing to do with 
what we call artists. I would here crave permission to remark, 
generally, that the language of the Greeks has no equivalent for 
artist. Defining rey») as they did to be a cvatnpa ex xaradyyeov éyye 
yupvacpévey mpés te Tédos eDypynotoy Tay év ro Biy, they made no distinc- 
tion between the useful and the ornamental. Artist and artisan 
they placed on the same level ; works of art, which we hoard up in 
museums, or use as wastepipes for a lordly rent-roll, were to the 
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Greek matters of every-day life, ministering draughts of beauty 
aomep adpa dépovea and xpnoray rérey Syicay. And thus it is matter 
of trite notoriety, that, while the works of Pheidias are the grand- 
est that sculpture ever produced, making men breathless as they 
‘gaze, the craft of Pheidias received from the Greek the humble 
epithet of Bavaicos. That exquisite little work of Lucian’s, “ The 
Dream,” is full of instruction on this head, and will amply repay 
perusal. Young Lucian, on entering life, decides upon a réyon rev 
Bavavcwy, and accordingly is apprenticed to his uncle a sculptor, 
from whom he receives a sound thrashing for breaking some 
marble ore ddxpud pot ra mpooima ris Téxyns. This sound thrashing 
is followed by a sound sleep, the sleep by a vision. Two women, 
one of them Sculpture (Téyx ‘Eppoydvgiuxy), the other Literature 
(Ia:dcia), try in turn to make him, each, her votary. Technd, we 
are told, clipped the king’s English—we beg pardon—the archon’s 
Greek, d:arraiovea xai BapBapifovca mayrdéey. Dame Literature 
reminds him (in reply to Techné’s observation that he might one 
day be a Pheidias) : “and even if you were to become a Pheidias 
or a Polycleitus, and were to execute ever so many a chef- 
d’ceuvre, your skill indeed all will praise: but not one of the 
spectators, if he has any sense, would wish to be your fellow: for 
be you what you might, you would be set down as a Aavavaos, as 
a craftsman, and by the sweat of your brow you would be left to 
earn your bread.” After makmg due allowances for exaggera- 
tion, more than enough remains to prove that the Greek lan- 
guage has no equivalent for artist*. I have no doubt then that 
the work of this third Meneechmus was connected with the so- 
called Avovvaraxol rexvira, or theatrical performers (whether actors 
or musicians), mentioned by Aristotle, Problem. xxx. 10. Plutarch, 
Quest. Rom. Comp. Aul. Gell. xx. 4. The word reyvira, by itself, 


* The signification of the word artist 
is itself of comparatively modern growth. 
As it came to us from France, it is there 
we must look for its cradle. Not with- 
out grievous throes did it come to the 
birth-—witness the struggle made in the 
reign of L®uis XIV. against the insti- 
tution of the Academies of Architecture 
and Painting. The original meaning of 
artista was ‘‘liberalium artium peritus ;” 
—it was subsequently used in the sense 
of ‘‘magister in artibus ;"—as late as 


1539, Robert Stephen says nothing about 
the word artist, and under the heading 
‘fouvrier” he places the Latin words 
‘‘fabricator,” ‘‘opifex,” ‘‘ operarius,” 
‘¢ artifex.” Cotgrave in 1611 translates 
“artiste” by ‘master of art.” Even 
the first edition of the Dictionnaire de 
Académie looks .unkindly upon the 
word, adding as it does: ‘‘ Tl est dit par- 
ticulitrement de ceux qui font les opé- 
rations magiques.” 
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is used in this sense in that passage of Demosthenes where he 
describes the famous episode at Olynthus. Also in Athenseus, 
xiv. 615. I see in the Dictionary of Biog. and Myth. (s.v. Me- 
neechmus) a reference made on this subject to Meineke’s Hist, 
Crit. Comic. p. 27. It will enable my readers to verify the state. 
ments here made independently. I should add that the extracts J 
in Athenseus from this work by Menzechmus fully corroborate J” 
the meaning I have given to the title. ) 

The position here taken up with reference to the Mensechni 
of Pliny and Pausanias is, I am quite aware, anything but inx 
pregnable. I cannot expect to carry conviction to others, for 
conviction I do not feel myself. The utmost I contend for is, 7 
that in the absence of positive proof, or even of greater pro- 
bability to the contrary, the identity of the two artists may 
fairly be assumed. This identity is the only question with which 
we are directly concerned. On the importance of the results 
collaterally arrived at during the discussion I am not the person, 
nor is this the place, to insist. 

With many, indeed most, of the names which await us, little 
more than enumeration will suffice. Of Pamphilus (s.c. 370), 
for example, the Leonardo da Vinci—in erudition the Leonardo 
da Vinci—of antiquity, and the preceptor of Apelles, I am bound 
‘to presume that the readers of a classical journal know as much 
as or more than I can tell them. Only, those who use Sillig’s 
admirable Catalog. Artif. will find no mention made of the pas- 
sage in Suidas, s. v., with which we are now more immediately 
concerned. It seems to be generally allowed, that the works 
there enumerated, .and bearing the titles Eixéves xard orotyeiov, and 
Tlepi ypadixjs nail (wypader évddgov, ought to be attributed to Pam- 
philus the artist, and not to the grammarian of the first cen 
tury of our sera, of whom Suidas is there speaking. I do not, 
myself, feel altogether satisfied with this attribution. That Pam- 
philus the artist should have written the second of the works 
here named is not improbable: though Pliny does not quote 
Pamphilus among the lists of his authorities; albeit he there 
mentions several of his contemporaries and pupils. But as to 
the first work, the “Portraits in alphabetical order,” that such 
a production should have come from the pen of Pamphilus at an 
age when portraiture was comparatively in its infancy, seems to 
be highly extraordinary. It, is stated in Galen that a certain 
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Pamphilus wrote a book on plants: this book, it further appears, 
was in alphabetical order. Is it possible that the word cfxoves can 
be a corruption of manuscripts for some botanical term? Judi- 
cent peritiores. 

The next name on our list is that of the famous Euphranor 
{s.c. 362). For the fact that to the practice ‘of sculpture and of 
painting he added an exposition of the theory, we are indebted 
to Pliny, who says (xxxv. 11. 40), “ Volumina quoque composuit 
de symmetria et coloribus.” When we reflect on the critical 
position occupied by Euphranor in the history of Greek art, as a 
connecting link between the Idealism of Pheidias and the Natu- 
ralism of Lysippus, we can scarcely over-estimate the value of a 
treatise on art proceeding from such a quarter. This is especially 
the case with the first of the two works here assigned to Eu- 
phranor. The enquiries which of late years have been instituted 
by Mr D. R. Hay of Edinburgh, on the proportions of the human 
figure, and on the natural principles of beauty as illustrated by 
works of Greek Art, constitute an epoch in the study of esthetics 
and the philosophy of Form, which testifies largely to the inge- 
nuity, I had almost said the genius, of their author. Now in the 
presence of these enquiries, or of such less solid results as 
Mr Hay’s predecessors in the same field have elicited, it naturally 
becomes an object of considerable interest to ascertain how far 
these laws of form and principles of beauty were consciously de- 
veloped in the mind, and by the chisel, of the seulptor: how far 
any such system of curves and proportions as Mr ‘Hay’s was used 
by the Greek as a practical manual of his craft. Without in the 
least wishing to impugn the accuracy of that gentleman’s results 
—a piece of presumption I should do well to avoid—, I must be 
permitted to doubt whether the “Symmetria” of Euphranor con- 
tained anything analogous to them in kind, or indeed equal in 
value. It must not be forgotten that the truth of Mr Hay’s 
theory is perfectly compatible with the fact, that of such theory 
the Greek may have been utterly ignorant. It is on this fact I 
insist; it is here that I join issue with Mr Hay, and with his Re- 
viewer in a recent number of Blackwood’s Magazine. Or, to 
speak more accurately :—while I am quite prepared to find that 
the Elgin marbles will best of all stand the test which Mr Hay 
has hitherto applied, I believe, to works of a later age, I am 
none the less convinced that it is precisely that golden age of 
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Hellenic art, to which they belong, precisely that first and chief 
of Hellenic artists by whom they were executed, to which and to 
whom any such line of research on the laws of form would have 
been pre-eminently alien. Pheidias, remember, by the right of pri. F 
mogeniture, is the ruling spirit of Idealism in art. Of spontaneity & 
was that Idealism begotten and nurtured: by any such system 
as Mr Hay’s, that spontaneity would be smothered and paralysed, 
Pheidias copied an Idea in his own mind—“ ipsius in mente ins. 
debat species pulchritudinis eximia qusedam” (Cic.) ;—later ages 
copied him. He created: they criticised. He was the author of 
Iliads: they the authors of Poetics. Doubtless, if you unsphere 
the spirit of Mr Hay’s theories, you will find nothing discordant 
with what I have here said. That is a sound view of Beauty 
which makes it consist in that due subordination of the parts to 
the whole, that due relation of the parts to each other, which 
Mendelssohn had in his mind when he said that the Essence of 
Beauty was “ Unity in Variety”—Variety beguiling the Imagina- 
tion, the perception of Unity exercismg the thewes and sinews 
of the Intellect. On such a view of Beauty Mr Hay’s theory may, 
in spirit, be said to rest. But here, as in higher things, it is the 
letter that killeth, while the spirit giveth life. And accordingly 
I must enter a protest against any endeavour to foist upon the 
palmy days of Hellenic art systems of geometrical proportions 
incompatible, as I believe, with those higher and broader princi- 
‘ples by which the progress of ancient sculpture was ordered and 
governed :—systems which will bear nothing of that “Felicity and 
Chance by which”—and not by Rule—*“ Lord Bacon believed 
that a painter may make a better face than ever was :” systems 
which take no account of that fundamental distinction between 
the schools of Athens and of Argos, and their respective disciples 
and descendants, without which you will make nonsense of the 
pages of Pliny, and—what is worse—sense of the pages of his 
commentators :—systems in short, which may have their value as 
instruments for the education of the eye, and for instructions in 
the arts of design, but must be cast aside as matters of learned © 
trifling and curious disputation, where they profess to be royal 
roads to art, and to map the mighty maze of a creative mind. 
And even as regards the application of such a system of propor- 
tions to those works of sculpture which are posterior to the 
‘Pheidian age, only partial can have been the prevalence which it 
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or any other one system can have obtained. The discrepancies of 
different artists in the treatment of what was called, technically 
called, Symmetria (as in the title of Euphranor’s work) were, by 
the concurrent testimony of all ancient writers, far too salient 
and important to warrant the supposition of any uniform scale of 
proportions, as advocated by Mr Hay. Even in Egypt, where 
' pne might surely have expected that such uniformity would have 
been observed with far greater rigour than in Greece, the dis- 
coveries of Dr Lepsius (Vorléujige Nachricht. Berlin. 1849) have 
elicited three totally different xavdves, one of which is identical 
with the system of proportions of the human figure detailed in 
Diodorus. While we thus venture to differ from Mr Hay on the 
historical data he has mixed up with his enquiries, we feel bound 
to pay him a large and glad tribute of praise for having devised 
a system of proportions which rises superior to the idiosyncracies 
of different artists, which brings back to one common type the 
sensations of Eye and Ear, and so makes a giant stride towards 
that codification, if I may so speak, of the laws of the Universe 
which it is the business of the science to effect. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that, for scientific precision of method and im. 
portance of results, Albert Durer, Da Vinci and Hogarth, not to 
mention less noteworthy writers, must all yield the palm to 
Mr Hay. 

I am quite aware that in the digression I have here allowed 
myself, on systems of proportions prevalent among ancient artists 
and on the probable contents of such treatises as that of Eu- 
phranor, De Symmetria, I have laid myself open to the charge of 
treating an intricate question in a very perfunctory way. At 
present the exigencies of the subject more immediately in hand 
allow me only to urge in reply, that, as regards the point at issue 
—lI mean the “solidarité” between theories such as Mr Hay’s 
and the practice of Pheidias—, the onus proband: rests with my 
adversaries; for the rest, I can assure any one who ventures to 
face that responsibility, that he shall hear from me something 
to his disadvantage. 

I have stated that the value of a professional treatise by such 
an artist as Euphranor could scarcely be over-estimated. The 
like will hold of Apelles, Melanthius, and Asclepiodorus; the two 
first, pupils of Pamphilus. What would we not give to be able 
as Pliny was, to turn to the works which these famous artists 
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wrote on painting. Surely when we meet with a statement 
Pliny that staggers our incredulity (and of such there is no lack) 
we should carefully examine it in every conceivable respect 
before we pronounce it to be unsound, always remembering that; 
for ought we can tell, it may have been taken from the pages 
an Apelles whose authority must in such matters, of course, be 
paramount. What I am anxious to impress upon the reader ix 
that there existed, that Pliny had himself access to, valuable 
works on ancient art in which its processes were doubtless 
described, its history in some degree recorded—I want to fil 
him if I can with some adequate sense of the fulness and fresh 
ness of the art-literature of Hellas: a field so little cultivated in 
this country, that I felt myself justified (not without much hesita. 
tion), in prefixing to the enquiry I have undertaken, a map of 
the country through which our road lies. That these works 
were written, most of them, in the autumn not the spring-tide 
of Hellenic art, is nothing more than what we should a priori ex- 
pect. Reasons herewith connected have already been incidentally 
advanced. Still, the bare fact of their existence is one to which 
we should tenaciously cling. It may help to untie many a knot 
in the history of Byzantine art,—a history, I should observe, 
which as yet wants an historian: it may serve to explain how a 
great body of tradition on the processes of art was handed down: 
and more especially may it vindicate to ancient painting the 
position she deserves to occupy, and of which she has been de- 
prived, less by irresistible proof, than by irresistible damp. Art 
too has its apostolical succession. 

On the principle that we do not light candles in mid-day, | 
may content myself with the bare enumeration of the three 
illustrious artists last-mentioned. So also in the case of Proto- 
genes (Ol. civ.), and Xenocrates (Ol. cxxv1.), the first of whom 
is scarcely less famous in the annals of ancient art, while the 
second gives us no handle for comment from his comparative 
obscurity. Pasiteles (B.c. 30), again, whose name the manu- 
scripts of Pliny not unfrequently confound with Praxiteles, may 
likewise be dismissed with the statement that he wrote “quinque 
volumina nobilium operum in toto orbe.” Two names however 
remain on our list of artist-authors, which remind us of certain 
dangers Horace has attached to brevity—obscurus fio. Harpo- 
eration (8. v. IloAvyveros) refers to a certain 'Aprépov dv rp mept Carypd- 
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‘ger. Among the literary Artemons, I cannot find any to whom 
f should be inclined to attribute this work. I therefore turn to 
Pliny, where I find the following statement respecting a painter. 
of the same name, from which we must endeavour to elicit his 
date. ‘ Artemon Danaen, mirantibus eam preedonibus; reginam 
Stratonicen ; Herculem ab (ita monte Doridos exuta mortalitate, 
-consensu Deorum in celum euntem; Laomedontis circa Hercu- 
Jem et Neptunum memoriam.” (xxxv. 11. 40). . With regard to 
- the first picture, I should be inclined to the reading of the Dale- 
camp codex [K], which substitutes piscatoribus for preedonibus: 
for I have no doubt that the moment depicted was the arrival 
_ of the castaway daughter of Acrisius on the island of Seriphus. 
Strabo’s version of the story is that the Aaprag containing her and 
her child Perseus was there fished ashore by Dictys. I cannot 
find out from the fragments of the Dictys of Euripides, whether 
the poet made the brother of Polydectes a fisherman or not. At 
_ any rate, his name is decidedly piscatorial ; which circumstance, 
combined with Strabo’s express testimony, removes, from my 
mind at least, all hesitation about the substitution proposed. 
Nor is this all. Among the xepydua of the Museo Campana at 
Rome is a vase, of the so-called “early Doric” style, one side of 
which represents the golden shower affair, while on the other 
we find the very scene here spoken of by Pliny. What if the 
vase-painter had seen Artemon’s picture? nay more: what if he 
had actually copied it? That vase-paintings often are reduced 
copies of larger studies by more famous artists, is an opinion 
pretty generally held in the archzeological world. In the present 
case, however, I do not pretend to do more than throw out the 
conjecture. Our chief, indeed our only clue to the date of this 
Artemon, is to be gathered from the painting next mentioned, 
the portrait of Queen Stratonice. Stratonices there were many: 
but of these the most famous was the daughter of Demetrius 
and Phila, whom her husband Seleucus surrendered to gratify 
the love of his own son, who a la Don Carlos was passionately, 
enamoured of his step-mother. This would place Artemon about 
B.c. 280. With regard to the paintings mentioned by Pliny as 
deposited in the “ Octavie Opera’—a term, all are aware, of 
some latitude—I may as well mention that as in the Danae pic- 
ture, so likewise in the apotheosis of Hercules, a vase has come 
down to us (Gerhard. Ant. Bildw. 1. 31), which answers exactly 
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to the description in the text. Again I ask, was this a copy of 
Artemon’s picture? I should imagine that in the “ Laomedontis 
memoriam” Pliny must have lumped together two paintings; 
unless indeed, as in some rare cases that might be mentioned, 
_ two kindred legends were placed in juxtaposition. — 

I now come to the last name on the list of artist authors, 
viz. Antigonus. I shall begin by quoting all the passages in 
Pliny where he is spoken of. That he was one of Pliny’s autho. 
rities appears in limine from the Indd. to Books xxxm1. and 
XxxIv. where we find: “ Antigonus, qui de Toreutice.”. Then in 
xxxv. 19. § 84, we read: “ Plures artifices fecere Attali et Eume- 
nis adversus Gallos preelia, Isigonus, Pyromachus, Stratonicus, 
Antigonus qui volumina condidit de sua arte:” and lastly, in xxxv. 
10. 68, it is stated of Parrhasius: “‘Hanc ei gloriam concessere 
Antigonus et Xenocrates qui de pictura scripsere, et seqq.” I | 
am not prepared to maintain that this Antigonus who wrote on 
painting, and who is also referred to by Diogenes Laertius, Vit. 
Chrysipp, is the same as the writer on Toreutics already men- - 
tioned. The same I have no doubt he is as the Antigonus 
named in the title of a work by Polemon (of whom more anon): 
for it is along with Polemon that Diogenes introduces him. This 
however is a point of no material importance. My chief concern 
at present is with the passage in Pliny commencing “ Plures 
artifices.” And first I would observe that, from the extreme 
vagueness of Pliny’s language, we are not justified in pressing 
the question of the material of which the groups made by these 
“artists many” of the school of Pergamus may have consisted, 
If we should find occasion to assign to one or other of these 
artists any marble group or statue now extant in the museums 
of Europe, we must not be deterred by the consideration that 
with works of brass Pliny is in this part of the 35th book 
more especially engaged. Not to beat about the bush any 
longer, I put the question :—what if Antigonus be the author, not 
merely of a book on Toreutics, but of the more famous and 
better known statue, which does not represent a dying gladiator? 
That a Kelt is here pourtrayed, no one can for a moment doubt 
who stands before the statue, and carefully compares it with 
the accounts, in Diodorus and Pausanias, of the distinguishing 
characteristics of those whom the Greeks called radarai. French 
archeology is too often a kind of Hotel des Invalides for ex- 
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ploded statements and crippled truths. I am therefore the less 
surprised at Clarac retaining, in his Musée de Sculture, the old 
designation without so much as an allusion to the insuperable 
objections by which it has been met, “Il porte autour du cou 
une corde qui le fait reconnoitre pour un gladiateur” (Clarac 1. c.). 
“He wears a white neckcloth, which shews he is a clergyman,” 
would be about equivalent logic, though anything but equivalent 
English. What Clarac calls a “corde” is of course the Keltic 
torques. In the Museo Campana is to be seen a gold torques 
(compare Liv. xitv. 14. “ Torques aureus”) which was found in 
the South of France. Similar but less costly specimens have been 
shewn to me in the Louvre, unless my memory plays me a trick, 
I feel however that I am fighting with a shadow in contesting 
the old designation, dear, it may be, to admirers of Childe Harold, 
but destitute of any weightier claim to our homage. I start 
with the fact of the statue being a dying Gaul, and then I am 
irresistibly driven to the conclusion, that it formed one of the | 
works to which Pliny refers. I am myself very strongly of 
opinion, that it must have formed the corner figure of a pedi- 
mental group. I should add that it cannot be properly under- 
stood without comparing it with the so-called Arria and Pzetus 
group, the real subject of which is a Gaul putting an end to self 
and wife. The actual battle more especially alluded to by Pliny 
is probably that in which Attalus routed the Gauls B.c. 239. But 
when we remember—I fancy I owe the remark to Welcker, but 
. I cannot quote chapter and verse—how rarely the record of his- 
torical battles was entrusted to the keeping of sculpture, which 
always preferred a kind of reflective, anticipatory allusion from 
kindred mythical sources, I think it may be doubted whether the 
artists did not rather select an earlier engagement (.c. 279), 
that at Delphi, which Propertius saw portrayed on one of the 
valve of the temple of Apollo on the Palatine;—an engagement, 
this, with which tradition had connected so many supernatural 
events (see Pausanias), that it might easily be as the mythical 
shadow, cast before by the coming event:of History proper. But, 
waiving the discussion of this and many other points so pregnant 
with interest that I am loathe to give them the go-bye, I must 
content myself with observing, that, whether the conjecture as ta 
the connection between Antigonus and the statue of the dying 
Gaul be correct or not, the identity of the artist of the school 


5 . 
2 
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of Pergamus, and the author whom Pliny had by him, is a ques. 
tion not of conjecture but of fact :—fact too, the importance of 
which is great indeed, -when we remember that it is the school of 


Pergamus which furnished the key-note and the starting point, | 


from which the sculpture of the so-called Roman era took its 
tone and its rise: and I cannot feel that any apology is neces- 
sary for having arrested the attention of Pliny’s readers on a 


name, which they might otherwise have passed over in silence, | 


as too insignificant to deserve, or too obscure to repay enquiry, 
Well has Quintilian said: “in studiis nihil parvum.” 

I am fully prepared to expect that my readers—always sup- 
posing I have any readers—will lavish their censures on the 
foregoing pages in no scanty measure. Rambling, uncritical, 
inconclusive, such are the epithets I hear by anticipation. | 
plead guilty to all the counts of the indictment, but I am sure 
the verdict will be accompanied by a recommendation to mercy. 
For I would urge in my defence that although the conjectures 
here advanced may seem somewhat crazy and ricketty when 
taken by themselves, they will be found to bear a totally differ- 
ent aspect, when they are fitted each of them into their proper 
place in the history of art taken as a whole*. 

| . C. K. Warson. 
[To be continued.) 


VIL 


On a point in the Doctrine of the ancient Atomasts. 


In a paper on Lucretius in the first number of this Journal 
I discussed at some length a passage (1. 529—634) which had 
suffered grievously from the uncalled for alterations of all the 
editors, and I endeavoured to show its connexion with and its 
' bearing upon the rest of Lucretius’ Atomic Theory. There can 
I think be no reasonable doubt of the poet’s meaning. He 
wished at one and the same time to maintain in its integrity 
that cardinal point in the Epicurean physics that matter con- 
sisted of atoms impenetrable and indestructible, yet possessed 
of shape, extension and weight, and to obviate the apparent 
, * See Note, p. 264. 
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logical absurdity of supposing particles so endowed to be in- 
capable of further subdivision. He affirms therefore that his 
atoms have parts, but that these parts are minima, the idywora 
of Epicurus, so small as to be incapable of existing alone and 
for that reason necessarily existing in the atom from all eternity 
in unchangeable juxta-position: an argument which confirms 
rather than invalidates the proof that his atoms are “of solid 
singleness.” 

That Epicurus held the same doctrine may be satisfactorily . 
shown. In page 30 of the Journal an obscure passage, bearing 
on the question, was quoted from his letter to Herodotus (Diog: 
Laert. x. 58); and in the list of his principal writings given by 
Diogenes (x. 28) we find one with the title wepi ris év rg drdépp 
yovias, which treated doubtless of the parts of an atom and of 
the cacumen of Lucretius. The Pseudo-Plutarch too (de plac. 
phil. 1. 877 F) says, xai efpnra: dropos, oby drs deriv éAaylorn, ddd’ Ere 
ob dvvara: tunOqvas x.r.A. thus distinctly pronouncing the atom 
not to be an éAdyorov. But this might have been more clearly 
proved not only of Epicurus, but also of his predecessors De- 
mocritus and Leucippus, from Aristotle and his commentators, 
had not the editors of Lucretius chosen to neglect these for 
the eloquent commonplaces of Cicero and Seneca, whose purpose 
it would not have answered to dwell on points so obscure as 
the one in question. 

There is no ancient author extant who has preserved more 
notices and fragments of lost writers than Simplicius. As Aris- 
totle in his Physics and Metaphysics is constantly impugning 
the notion of a limit to the divisibility of things, and conse- 
quently the doctrines of Leucippus and Democritus, Simplicius 
takes frequent occasion to quote not only their opinions but also 
those of Epicurus. In a noticeable passage of his commentary 
to the Physics (p. 216 a. Ed. Ald. 6 lines fr. bot.) he distinctly 
attributes to Epicurus the theory in question, but denies it of 
Leucippus and Democritus. <Acvximmos pév nai Anpudxpiros, he says, 
ov pévoy tiv dmd@eay alriay trois mporos odpace rod py Stapeiobas vopi- 
' Covow, GAAG nal rd opuxpdy kat dpepés. *Emixoupos 8€ vorepoy dpepi pev 
ovx Hyetrat, dropa 8é aira ca rhy amabecay elvai Gyot. xal moAAaXod 
pev tiv Anpoxpirov ddfay xal Aevxinmov 6 ‘ApiororéAns SepreyEev, nai de 
éxeivous lows rous éAéyxous mpos Td dpepes emorapevous 6 ’Exixoupos torepoy 


yevdpevos, cupnabay 8€ Ty Anpoxpirov cai Acuximmou O6£n wept ray. xporor 
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ooparery, draby pév € purakey aira, rd Se dpepes airay wapeirero, 
es dtd rovro dwd rot ’ApiororéAous éAcyxopévar. Notwithstanding the 
precision and minuteness of this account, in another part of the | 
same commentary (p. 18 a. l. 15), strange to say, he asserts that 
the atoms of Democritus have parts and extension, but are in- 
destructible on account of their perfect solidity and fulness ; the 
very doctrine of Epicurus and Lucretius. éwe) 13 ddvalperov srodda- 
xas, he says, olov rd pyrw Senpynpévor oldy re 8é ScatpeOjva...9 rd pdpia 
per Cx ov cai péyedos, dwades dé by 81d orepedryra kai vaardryra, 
xabarep éxagtn réy Anpoxpirov arézov. Here too he employs Demo- 
critus’ own word vaorérns. What are we to believe then? Indeed 
my perplexity was increased on meeting with another passage 
in his commentary to the de Calo (p. 56b. 1. 16. Ed. Ald.), in 
which he appears to deny parts not only to the atoms of De- 
mocritus, but also to those of Epicurus. oi wep) Anpdéxprrov, he 
BAYS, xal Aevxcrroy of xpd aitot yevdpevoe xal per abréy ’Exixoupos... 
Aeyov tas dpxyas dwelpovs elvas rp wArjOe, d twa kal drépous nai ad- 
alpera Govro xal away dia rd oreped xal dpepi elvas x.r.A. But the 
Aldine edition of the commentary on the de Calo is, as is well 
known, a spurious version; and luckily the corresponding passage 
of the true text is printed in Brandis’ extracts (p. 484 a. 23), 
as of mept Aevxirmoy cat Anpdxpirov imeribevro mpd avrod yeyordres xal 
per’ avrov.’Emixovpos. ovrot yap fdeyor amelpous eivat rp wrAyOe ras dpxas, 
Gs nal drépous xat adcatpérous évdutCov Kat amabeis bia 1d vacras elvar cal 
Guoipovs rod xevod. Here the word dep fortunately does not ‘ 
appear at all, and Simplicius is saved from the charge of con- 
tradicting himself in regard to Epicurus. As to Democritus, I 
can only conjecture that the ambiguity of some of his expressions 
on so obscure a point deceived Simplicius, just as Lucretius has 
misled his commentators, and that Democritus in reality held 
the same opinion as Epicurus; for a still higher authority than 
Simplicius, Alexander of Aphrodisias, the commentator par ex- 
cellence, in his treatise on the Metaphysics (p. 27. 20 Ed. Bonitz) 
most distinctly attributes to Leucippus and Democritus the pre- 
cise doctrine of Lucretius, Aéye pe», he says, wept Aecvxirmou re xat 
Anpoxpirou: obras yap... ovdé yap rd xd0ev 4 Bapurns éy rais ardpos Acyover: 
Ta yap Gpepi ra émcvootpeva rais adtépots cal pépy Svra abray 
aGBapi faci» efvar ex 8€ dBapdy ovyxeipévor mas dy Bapos yéernrac* ; 

* This passage, compared with Arist. Theophr. d. Sens. et Sensil. § 63, will 
d. Gen. et Corr. I. 8, p. 3268.9, and surely prove that Democritus, as might 
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“They do not explain,” he says, “whence their atoms have 
weight; for they assert that those minima without parts which 
‘are conceived to belong to their atoms and to be their parts 
are without weight. But how can weight be produced from 
a union of things without weight?” The very difficulty which 
Lucretius from the necessity of the case leaves unsolved. 

But Leucippus and Democritus were not, I believe, the first 
expounders of such niceties in the Atomic theory. The admira- 
tion of the latter for Pythagoras is well attested. Diogenes 
Laertius (1x. 45) tells us that Thrasylus arranged the works of 
Democritus in tetralogies, like those of Plato. For the ancients 
appear to have had as high an admiration for him, as Bacon has 
expressed in his writings; and to have thought that his sagacity 
as a thinker and his elegance as a writer entitled him to take 
rank by the side of Plato and Aristotle; although Schleierma- 
cher and Ritter are pleased to strike his name off the list of true 
philosophers and to assign him a place m their numerous class of 
Sophists. His treatise Dvdaydpns 4 wept ris rod codod diabéoros Comes 
first in the first of these tetralogies; and Diogenes (1x. 38) has 
these words: doxei 8é (Anudkpiros), gyoiv 6 Opacidos, (nore yeyovevas 


kai ray Tvdayopixav’ GANG xal avrod rod Tvéaydépou pépyytat, Oavpdaor 
airéy é€v TO dpovun@ ovyypdupart. mdvra S¢ Soxet mapa rovrov AaBeiy kai 
avrov & Gy axynxoeva, ef py Tra roy xpdvaw éudyero. mavros perros Tov 
Hvdayopixay rivds dxovcai gyow airév TAaveos 6 ‘Pryivos, xara rovs avrovus 
xpdévous arp yeyovas. yot 8€ cai AroAAosapos 6 Kufienvds Piroddp airdy 
avyyeyovevaz. Now Thrasylus must have had good means of judg- 
ing of the connexion between Democritus and the Pythagoreans. 
But what was this bond of connexion? Democritus perceived 
the philosophical necessity there was of supposing some un- 
changeable and indestructible substratum to lie at the bottom 
of all phenomena: hence his atomic theory; while Pythagoras 
long before him appears to have been the first Greek thinker who 
saw the insufficiency of the theories of the earlier Ionic philoso- 
phers which derived all things from one or other variable ele- 
ment, and sought to supply their defects by his mysterious doc- 
trine of numbers. We derive our most trustworthy information 


- have been presumed, assigned weight to arch quoted by Brucker, (1. p. 1189). 
his atoms, and will outbalance the state- The doubt probably arose from not at- 
ments of Stobseus quoted by Mullach tending to the distinction between atoms 
(Dem. p. 381), and of the Pseudo-Plu- and their parts, 
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on this subject from Aristotle and his followers, owing to the 
relentless warfare which they wage against the theory in ques & 
tion; and there are abundant passages in their writings to prove | 
that they saw a close analogy between it and the doctrines of 
Democritus, blaming both in terms almost identical for seeking 
to derive weight and extension from an immaterial element. | 
will cite only a few of the most striking of these. Aristotle 
(Metaph. M. (x101.) 6. p. 1080 b. 16) has these words: xai of ule 
yopeos 8 eva (apiOpdv), rov pabnparcedy, mAy ob Keywpiopevoy GAN & 
rovrov ras aloOnras ovclas cuverravas aciv: rév yap GAov ovpavdy Kara 
oxevdfovow df dpiOpar, mAiy od povadxay (i.e. abstract arithmetical 
number), GgAda ras povadas troAapBavovory Cxery peyeOos: Gras 
8¢ rd xparov ey auvéorn Exov péyebos, dropeiv éoixacw. And line 30, pova- 
Stxods 8é rovs dppors elvas ravres riBéact, wARY rév Lvbayopeiwy, doo ro 
éy arotxeiov xal dpynvy pacw elvar trav dvrav éxeivor 8 fxovras pétyebos; 
xabdmep eipnras mpérepov. Upon which Alexander, or the Pseudo- 
Alexander, (p. 723. 1) thus comments: xai of Hvdaydpecos 8¢ Ea 
apOpoy elvas vouifover, xal riva rovrov; roy pabnpatixdy, TAY Ov Kexapt 
opévoy tay aloOnray, ws of wept Revoxpdrny, ovde povadsxdv, rovréorey apeph | 
cai dowparov, (povadixdy yap rd dpepés cat dodparoy évraida 
S8nA0ot,) adda ras povadas xal Sydovdre Kai rods dpeOpovs troAapBdvovres ol 
TlvOaydpecos péyefos exew éx rovrwy ras alcOnras ovcias xat roy awayra 
ovpavdy elvas A€yovow, with much more to the same effect. Bonitz 
in his commentary (p. 545), and Zeller (Phil. d. Gr. 1. p. 100) say 
that this notion of the monads having magnitude does not come 
from the Pythagoreans, but.is an inference of Aristotle’s own. | 
But he had surely better means of judging of this, than they | 
can have; and even supposing them to be right, Democritus 
may well have looked upon the matter in the same point of 
view as Aristotle. But in another part of the same book of 
his Metaphysics (ch. 8. p. 1083 b. 11) Aristotle brings this theory 
into closer connexion with the atomic: 13 ‘ra copara, he says, é€ 
dpiOpov elvat ovyxeipeva kal rov dpiOpdy rovroy elvas pabnparixdy dduvardy 
dor. obre yap Gropa peyé On Aeyery ‘dAnbés: elf Gre padstora rovroy eyes Tov 
rpémov, ovx ai ye povades péyefos Zxovaw’ péyeOos 8 €£ adcaipéroy ovyxeio~ 
6at was duvaréy; On which Alexander (p. 745. 4) remarks: dAda rd 
Aéyew Gropa peyéOn Yrevdos: modAads yap evOdvas Bédwxey 7 ra dropa 
peyedn elodyovca 86£a,—yes, from its Peripatetic persecutors. 
In two other passages, (de Cel. ut. 1. p. 300 a. 17) ra pev pvowd 
oapara caiverat Bapos txovra xal xovpdrnra, ras 8é povadas obre capa 
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' oldy re cuvriBepévas ofre Bapos exew, and (Metaph. N. 3. p. 
) a. 32) xara pévroe rd Troreiv €€ apiOyay ra dvoid odpara, dx ph 
trav Bapos pydse xovddérynra txovra xovddrnra nai Bdpos, 
rt (of IvOaydpecor) wept GAdov otpavod Aéyew xal gopdrwv ddd’ od 
uic6nrav, Aristotle attacks the Pythagoreans in almost the 
terms with which Alexander in a passage quoted above had 
led Democritus for assigning no weight to the parts of his 
1s which are themselves possessed of weight. 
Now it is all very well for Aristotle and his satellites to prove 
‘ally the absurdity of producing extension from the unex- 
ed, weight from the imponderable, matter from the immate- 
but what is their own sporn tAn? It can only escape 
nilar confutation by eluding from its incomprehensibility the 
p of the logician. The question seems to be as undecided 
1e present time as in the days of Pythagoras and Democritus, 
F decided, to have been determined rather in favour of them 
_of their adversaries*. 


\s subsidiary to the above remarks and to the corresponding 
of my paper on Lucretius, I will here expose a note of 
1mann’s in support of his unjustifiable alterations in the text 
ucretius 1. 628 and 631, lest any one should be incautiously 
nto error by it. ‘ Vere Lambinus,” he says, “NI minimas et 
MULTIS sunt partibus aucta, in 0. 498 = Ne quedam (semina 
.) cogas inmanit maximitate Esse, supra quod jam docut non 
e probari. scilicet his ipsis versibus neque alibi.” What! the 
that nature divides all things into the smallest parts con- 
able a proof that some of these must be inmani maximitate ! 
' note is a striking instance of that strange weakness and 


‘*T’o Boscovich appears to belong 
-edit of having perceived that if the 
3 were conceived of simply as un- 
ded centres of force, the primary 
ties of bodies might sufficiently be 
mted for without supposing them 
sult from the primary qualities of 
constituent atoms—a mode of ex- 
tion of which, though there has 
something like a return to it in 
recent speculations, it may be ob- 
d that it explains nothing. -Bos- 
h’s theory seems ta have been 80 


Vou. I. June, 1854. 


completely in accordance with the direc- 
tion in which mathematical physics have 
of late been moving, that it was adopted 
as it were unconsciously —almost all 
modern investigations on subjects con- 
nected with molecular action are in effect 
based on his views, though his name is, 
comparatively speaking, but seldom men- 
tioned—and this theory...is in truth the 
highest developement which the mathe- 
matical theory of matter has as yet 
received.” Cambridge Phil. Trans. Vol. 


VIII. p. 604. 
17 
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confusion of thought which, with all his gigantic force as a verbal 
critic, he too often displays when the sense, and not the language, 
of his author is in question. Ifthe passage when thus deprived 
of all meaning could prove anything, it would tend to prove the § 
very contrary. Lucretius really does allude to1. 615—622, Pre. 

terea nisi crit minimum, parvissima queque Corpora constabunt e 
partibus infinitis... Ergo rerum inter summam minimamque quid & 
escit? Nil erit ut distet, &c. And this passage will tndérectly 
prove his point, granting the false assumption, an assumption 
common apparently to all ancient reasoners, that if any two 
things consist of an infinite number of parts these two things 
will be equal*; a paralogism which misled Bentley ¢, and which 
Newton in the second of his memorable letters to him thus 
clearly exposes: ‘I conceive the paralogism lies in the position 
that all infinites are equal. The generality of mankind consider 
infinites no other ways than indefinitely; and in this sense they 
say all infinites are equal; though they would speak more traly 
if they should say, they are neither equal nor unequal nor have 
any certain difference or proportion one to another. In this 
sense therefore no conclusions can be drawn from them about 
the equality, proportions or differences of things ; and they that 
attempt to do it usually fall into paralogisms. So when men § 
argue against the infinite divisibility of magnitude by saying that f 
if an inch may be divided into an infinite number of parts, the 
sum of those parts will be an inch; and if a foot may be divided 
into an infinite number of parts, the sum of those parts must be 
a foot; and therefore since all infinites are equal, those sums 
must be equal, that is, an inch equal to a foot; the falseness of 
the conclusion shows an error in the premisses: and the error 
lies in the position that all infinites are equal. ... A mathema- 
tician would tell you that though there be an infinite number 
of infinite little parts in an inch, yet there is twelve times that 
number of such parts in a foot; that is, the infinite number of 
those parts in a foot is not equal to, but twelve times bigger 
than the infinite number of them in an inch.” H. M. 

* Thus, according to Kanadi, the In- _ taining an infinity of particles. 

dian atomist, (see Daubeny’s Atomic + Compare the elaborate but inoon- 
Theory, p. 8) there would in the case  clusive argument which he grounds on 
supposed be no difference of magnitude this assumption in the 3rd and 6th of 


between a mustard-seed anda mountain, his Boyle Lectures. 
& gnat and an elephant, each alike con- ; 
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To the Editor of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 


Sir, 

I HAVE read with much pleasure Mr Hardwick's interesting paper 
in your first number entitled “ Notes on the Study of the Bible among 
our Forefathers;” and as an Irishman I feel particularly grateful to 
him for having directed attention to the too long neglected records of 
the Irish Church. 

' In the following remarks upon Mr Hardwick’s paper my object is 
simply “alere flammam ;” and I make no apology to him for venturing 
to express on some few points a difference of opinion. 

He has remarked that the narratives which have come down to us 
of the life and character of St Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, agree in 
one particular, namely, in representing him as having been a diligent 
student of Biblical knowledge. 

For this he quotes first a passage from the ancient Life of St 
Patrick, (an evident translation from an Irish original) which Colgan 
has placed second in his collection, believing it to be the work of a 
contemporary or disciple of St Patrick. This biographer states that 
St Patrick spent a considerable time with St German, bishop of Auxerre, 
“like Paul at the feet of Gamaliel,” and learned from him the know- 
ledge of wisdom and of the holy Scriptures, “sapientis studium, et 
Scripturarum notitiam sanctarum, ferventi animo didicit.” 

The same statement is made by Jocelin, in his Life of St Patrick, 
(Vit. 6ta ap. Colgan.) c. 22, who uses the phrase “legens et adimplens 
scripturas,” and refers to the “Gesta beati S. Germani,” which Colgan 
supposes to be the Life of St German written by Heric or Eric of 
Auxerre, an author of the 9th century, whose words are “non mediocrem 
e tanti vena fontis in Scripturis celestibus hausit eruditionem*.” 

And lastly, Mr Hardwick quotes the writer called Nennius, who 
speaking of St Patrick tells us, that after his return from captivity 
*“nutu Dei eruditus est in sacris literis:” and that subsequently, having 
gone to Rome, he remained there for a long time “ad legendum scru- 
tandaque mysteria Dei, sanctasque percurrit scripturas.” 

All these testimonies go to prove that the writers quoted intended 
to represent St Patrick as one who had received a regular ecclesiastical 
education, and who had studied, in the best schools, all that was 
necessary for the formation of an accomplished divine. But I do not 
think they prove, what Mr Hardwick adduces them to prove, a diligent 
pursuit of biblical knowledge; for this obvious reason, that the phrases 
sacred scriptures, celestial scriptures, sacred letters, used by these writers, 
did not signify with them, what the same words would now signify with 
us, the biblical, or canonical scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 
By the sacred scriptures a writer of that age meant principally the 


* See this Life of St German, Bolland. Actt. 88. ad 31 Juli, p. 259. 
17—2 
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writings of the fathers, the canons of the councils, &c., although per- 
- haps not necessarily excluding the Old and New Testament. Still if 
they had intended to say that St Patrick was remarkable for a diligent 
study of Biblical learning, in our sense of the word, they would probably 
have used the word Bibliotheca, or they would have said more fully, 
the prophetic, evangelical, and apostolical writings, or at least they 
would have qualified the word Scriptures, by the epithet Canonical. 

' To prove this it will be necessary to say a few words on the manner 
in which other Irish writers about St Patrick, have spoken of his 
studies in sacred learning. The oldest of all, St Fiech, bishop of Sletty, 
in his metrical life of St Patrick, written in the antient Irish language, 
thus speaks : 


Do féidh tar Ealpa uile 
De muir—ba hamra reatha,— 
Conidh fargaibh la German, 
An deas an deisciort Leatha. 
A ninnsibh mara Toirrian 
Ainis indibh,—ad rime; 
Léghais cénoin la German, 
Is eadh ad fiadhad line. 


He travelled beyond all Alps* 
Across the sea—(prosperous was 
the journey,) 
He sojourned with German 
In the southern part of Armoricaf. 
In the islands of the Tyrrhene sea 
He dwelt—as I record— 
He read the Canons with German, 


As histories relate. 


Here it will be observed that what St Fiech, writing in Irish, de- 
scribes as the Canons is translated by the subsequent biographers of 
St Patrick, in their Latinity, sacras scripturas and cclestes scripturas. 
And it is remarkable that the passage of Nennius, quoted by Mr Hard- 
wick, in which that writer tells us of Patrick’s having read through 
the sanctas scripturas, is translated in the Irish Version of the Historia 
Britonum, “do cuaid d’foglaim bo deas, co ro léig in canoin la German.” 
“He went to the South to study, and he read the Canons with Ger- 


mant.” 


So also the ancient notes on St Fiech’s metrical life, published by 
Colgan under the title of Scholia Veteris Scholiaste, which he supposes 


* This word in so ancient an Irish 
writer does not necessarily mean the 
range of mountains now called the Alps, 
it seems rather intended to describe the 
distance of St Patrick’s travels “ beyond 
all alps (or lofty mountains) across the 
sea. 99 

+ Colgan, following the authority of 
the ancient scholiast, translates this word 
Latium ; but it seems much more pro- 


bable that it was used in its original — 


meaning to denote Armorica, “ the 
' southern part of Armorica,” or ‘ south 
of the southern part of Armorica,”’ as 
the words seem literally to mean, being 
apparently a description of the geogra- 


phical position of Auxerre. See Irish 
version of Nennius, Addit. Notes, No. 
XI. p. xix. See also Du Cange, Glossar. 
v. Lett. 

t Irish version of Nennius (pub- 
lished for the Irish Archeol. Society,) 
p. 106. We may remark here that the 
Irish Version makes no mention of 
Rome, whilst the Latin Nennius makes 
no mention of German, in this account 
of St Patrick’s studies. By the passage 
of St Fiech’s poetical life, above quoted, 
it appears certain, that by the South, in 
the Irish Nennius, is meant Armorica, 
the supposed residence of St German. 
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» have been written before the end of the 6th century, record the 
ibjects of St Patrick’s studies thus: “Postquam Patricius didicerit 
scros canones, omnesque ecclesiasticas disciplinas apud Germanum, retulit 
fermano &c.” (Colgan, p. 5, col. 1.) 

You will not, I hope, from these remarks conclude that I wish to 
mpugn Mr Hardwick's conclusion, or to deny that our forefathers were 
liligent students of the Bible, and well acquainted with its letter and 
pirit. All I would say is, that the phrase sacred or holy Scriptures, in 
he mouth of a writer of the 9th or 10th century, did not mean ex- 
‘lusively the Bible; in fact, it seems to have been sometimes used in 
ontradistinction to the canonical Scriptures, of which I cannot give 
rou a better instance, than that quoted by Du Cange, from the life of 
$t Olbert, abbot of Gemblours* (0b. 1048), where we read that St 
Ibert provided for his monks a library, for the purpose of improving 
heir minds by frequent meditation upon the Scriptures (frequenti Scrip- 
urarum meditatione), where it is evident that the word Scriptures has 
: more general meaning than it would now have, in our modern use of it, 
ecause this writer goes on to tell us that the abbot not only transcribed 
or his library a volume containing the whole history of the Old and New 
‘estament, but also collected more than an hundred volumes of Divine 
cripture, with fifty volumes of secular learning—‘ plenariam vetus et 
ovum Testamentum continentem in uno volumine transcripsit historiam, 
t divins quidem Scripture plusquam centum congessit volumina, seecu- . 
iris vero discipline libros quinquaginta.” 

The Book of Armagh, alluded to by Mr Hardwick (p. 84), is now the 
roperty of the Rev. Wm. Reeves, D.D., of Ballymena, from whose 
szarning and zeal for Irish ecclesiastical history, we may hope to have 
efore long a more satisfactory account of its contents than has as yet 
‘een published. For this reason I say no more at present upon the 
ubject, except to warn Mr Hardwick that Sir Wm. Betham’s work, 
hich he quotes (The Irish Antiquarian Researches), is not to be im- 
licitly followed, without accurate verification of the author's state- 
nents. 

One of the most remarkable evidences in proof of Mr Hardwick's 
jews which can be presented to the mind, is the fact, that so many 
48S. of the Scriptures in Irish characters, of a date prior to the. 9th 
entury, still exist. When we consider the frightful destruction of life 
nd property, the burning of towns, monasteries, and houses, which 
vas the rule, and not the exception in Ireland, for so many centuries, 
he fact that 20 or 30 manuscripts of portions of the Bible (chiefly 
Jospels or Psalms) still exist, which were undoubtedly written in Ire- 
and, is a remarkable proof that the antient Irish saints were singularly 
liligent in the pursuit of Biblical knowledge. 

Jas. H. Topp. 
Tro. Coin. Dusiin, 
March 17, 1854. 


* Mabillon. Actt. SS, Bened. sec. vi. (tom. 8.) p. §31, ed. Venet. - 
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P.S. It may be well to add that the celebrated reliquary called 
the Caah, containing a Psalter supposed to have been written by & 
Columba (although I think it is about 200 years later than his time) is 
now preserved in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 
although it is still the property of Sir Rich. O’Donnell, Bart. The 
word Caah, properly written Cathach from Cath, a battle, signifies vie- 
torious, or victory-giving; the reliquary obtained this name from its 
being carried into battle by the tribe to which it belonged, under the 
idea that it would ensure them victory. There are two MSS. (Gospels) 
in the Library of Trin. Coll. Dublin, which are believed on good grounds 
to be the autograph of St Columba, viz. the Book of Kells, and the 
Book of Durrow. There is another copy of the Gospels, in the same 
repository, formerly belonging to the see of Killaloe, written by a scribe 
named Dimma, who died a.p. 620, and a fourth, in the handwriting 
of St Moling, bishop of Ferns, who died at the close of the same 
century. 

I ought also to remark here that the Book of Armagh contains 
a complete copy of the New Testament, in an ante-Hieronymian ver- 
sion, and not in the version of St Jerome, as Mr Hardwick states. 


[It will be a souree of genuine pleasure to all stydents of the Sacred 
Text, if Dr Todd, or some other competent scholar, can be prevailed 
upon to undertake a critical edition of the New Testament in the Hiberno- 
Latin version. Many readers of the Journal of Philology would, I am 
sure, become subscribers to the work. For my own part I was quite 
prepared to learn from Dr Todd that the version handed down in the 
Book of Armagh is pre-Hieronymic., Betham, however, stated the con- 
trary, and as he was my sole authority, I felt of course obliged to defer. 
The rectifications of Dr Todd on this and other points I beg to acknow- 
ledge with many thanks. There is only one subject where I cannot alto- 
gether follow him, viz. as to the common meaning of phrases like sancte 
Scripture, celestes Scripture, Divina Scriptura, etc., in the 9th and 10th 
centuries. The difference is not indeed so wide as may at first sight 
appear. Dr Todd allows, I think, with some hesitation, that if we 
understand those phrases as equivalent to ‘sacred literature in general,’ 
they do not necessarily exclude the Bible; in other words, that great pro- 
ficiency in Biblical studies may have been affirmed of the Apostle of Ire- 
land as well as of the later Irish scholars, respecting whom less equivocal 
expressions are employed. So far, then, my chief position is conceded, 
for I did not argue that the Bible was the only book, but one of the most 
prominent, in the libraries of early saints. 

Dr Todd, has, it is true, adduced one passage where a distinction 
appears to be drawn between the Bible and ‘Divina Scriptura:’ but I 
venture to understand the writer somewhat differently. He says that 
the library of Gemblours contained the whole of the canonical Scriptures 

' in one volume, and also many other volumes ‘ Divinse Scripture,’ some of 
which may have themselves been portions of the Bible. For in the cata- 
logue of the Abbey of St Riquier (D’Achery’s ‘Spicileg. 1. 310. Paris, 
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1723), we find (1) ‘Bibliotheca integra in uno volumine,’ and (2) ‘ Biblio- 
theca dispersa in voluminibus xiv.’ Ido not, of course, maintain that 
all the ‘ centum volumina’ at Gemblours were inspired writings. As con- 
trasted with ‘ seecularis disciplina, the phrase ‘ Divina Scriptura’ would 
mean what is in that age more commonly expressed by ‘libri de divini- 
tate,’ and ‘ eruditio diviua;’ or, as we should say, ‘sacred literature.’ Still, 
such a comprehensive way of speaking was not, I think, general even 
in the Middle Ages. I have looked through all the works of John 
Scotus, as collected by Dr Floss, without finding a single case where 
‘Scriptura,’ ‘Sancta Scriptura,’ ‘Divina Scriptura,’ are applied to any 
authority except the Old and New Testament. Once at least (De Divi- 
tione Natura, lib. v. c. 1) the writings of the Fathers are positively ex- 
cluded. Scotus also uses the plural forms ‘Scripture’ and ‘ Divine Serip- 
tures’ with the same limitation, a limitation which obtains, as far as I can 
gee, in all the standard works of the period, more especially in those of 
Rabanus Maurus, who died 856. About half a century later, the monk 
Notker of St Gall put forth his meagre narrative respecting the chief 
expositors of Holy Writ (Biblioth. Patrum, ed. Galland. xm. 755 8q.): the 
title of it shewing that ‘Sacre: Scripture’ was then generally restricted 
to the Bible. It runs thus: ‘ Notatio Notkeri de illustribus viris, qui ex 
intentione Sacras Scripturas exponebant, aut ex occasione quasdam sen- 
tentias divinz auctoritatis explanabant.’ One or two additional exam- 
ples of this usage are subjoined from English writers. Theodore (Liber 
Penitentialis, c. xiv. § 15), after quoting numerous texts of Scripture, 
(‘multis Divinarum Scripturarum documentis’) adds: ‘ His quoque sen- 
tentiis concordat auctoritas canonica,’ and then gives extracts from the 
Fathers and Councils. Archbishop Ecgbert, in like manner (Dialogus, 
in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, &c. 1. 96), adduces passages exclusively from 
Holy Writ, and then observes: ‘Hac ergo auctoritate Divinarum Scrip- 
‘turarum ecclesia catholica morem obtinet,’ etc.; and the author of the 
Ecclesiastical Institutes (Ibid. m. 414) remarks, that although the Holy 
Scriptures (‘halgu gewritu’) abound in salutary examples, he would add 
the lessons of a holy Father for instruction in good works. And, lastly, 
the same restricted use of the expression ‘sanctee: Scripture’ occurs in a 
MS. Commentary on the Rule of St Benedict, written in the 10th century 
by Dunstan, and lately brought to light in our University Library (Ee. 1. 
4); vid.e. g. fol. 26, b. 

One cannot help remarking in all questions of this kind, how much 
of vagueness and confusion has resulted from the want of some definite 
article in the Latin language.] 

C, HagpWIck. 


— 
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Note on p. 252. 


Waite these pages were passing through the press, my attention was 
called to a passage in the Varronianus (p. 52, 2nd Edit.), which I take 
some shame to myself for having overlooked. On reperusing it, how- 
ever, I see no reason for modifying or retracting anything that has been 
advanced in the text on the God Mithras. It would scarcely be inferred 
from Dr Donaldson’s statement, that Burnouf’s translation of the words 
I have quoted from the Zend liturgy, is put forward by its author with 
the greatest diffidence, knowing as he did, that no other passage in the 
Zendavesta, or kindred works, gives the smallest support to the exist- 
ence of two Mithras. It is not however in the narrow limits of a note 
that I can discuss the conclusions arrived at in this passage of the Varro- 
nianus. Medntime I would recommend my readers to peruse the whole 
of that passage from Julius Firmicus, of which Dr D. gives only the 
opening words. The emphatic “hunc Mithram dicunt,” applied by Fir- 
micus to the male deity, proves clearly enough that in his apprehension 
at least, the female counterpart was known by a different name. Indeed, 
archeology shews that the female statue described by Firmicus was a 
representation of the Venus Mylitta. Sed heec hactenus. 


Adversaria. 


IL On an Egyptian MS. of the Iliad. 


Tue Rev. Churchill Babington has received from A. C. Harris, 
Esq., of Alexandria, in answer to his enquiries respecting a MS. 
of Trypho, the following communication, which he requests us 
to insert. 


(Copy). 
ALEXANDRIA, 


April, 1854. 

The MS. of Tryphon was found upon a mummy in Middle 
Egypt, and I suppose that mummy to have been the body of 
Tryphon himself. The treatise is entitled Tpupwvos reyvn ypap- 
parixn. It is written in a papyrus book made from a number of 
sheets of papyrus, each 11? by 103 inches, folded and placed one 
within the other so as to form a quire-book 113? in length and 
51 in breadth. On one side of each leaf there was written of 
the Iliad of Homer from 48 to 57 verses; the whole must have 


—_— | 
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originally comprised books A, B, r, A. The scribe having finished 
copying from Homer, turned the book upside down and com- 
menced copying the treatise of Tryphon on the blank pages. 
Unfortunately I have only about half the book I have described, 
:| for my servant who found it, in detaching it from the mummy- 
¢. cloth, which is strongly bitumened, tore out the middle leaves 
= and left the rest in the cloth, and now the body cannot be 
F found; the pit has been so much disturbed, and men and croco- 
_ diles, of which it is full, tumbled one upon the other in sad confu- 
» sion, and the chambers containing them are about 400 feet from 
* the mouth of the pit below ground. Some day I will apply to 
: the Pacha for permission, and spend a fortnight in a deliberate 
b search for what has been left behind. The mummy besides had 
in its hand a papyrus roll containing the 18th book of the Iliad, 
which I also have, very nearly complete. 


II. Miscellaneous Conjectures. 


1. Suidas, in v. Aépdoreca. For Adpdorov rod madawi read 
‘A. Tov Tadaoi. 


2. Hesychius. in v. raxrovirov. Read rae rot virpov, things from 
the Soda Market, i. e. “ salsamenta” of all sorts. 


3. Diogenianus. vu. 88, in Leutsch’s Parcemiographi Greeci, 


Vol. 1. p. 302. For map0évos ra warppa read mapbéuevos ra matpga, as 
Homer, (Od. 11. 237,) oas yap mapOdpevor xepadds x.T.2. 

_ 4 Zenob. vi. 15, ibid. Vol. II. p. 165. For ratrd coe xar 
Wlv6ta wat Andta read raird x.r.A. When a man is doomed, all 
oracles are alike to him. 


| al 


5. Argument to the Rhesus. For 6 yotv Sixaiay éxridels rip 
ind0eow tov ‘Pyoov read 6 youvv Atxaiapyos x.r.X. 


C, BapHAM. 
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A Litany used by members of the English Church in the 
tenth century.: 


[Tas formulary was discovered in a MS. belonging to the 
University of Cambridge (Ff, 1, 23, pp. 537 sq.). It is appended, 
in the same handwriting, to a fine and perfect copy of the 
Psalter in Latin and Anglo-Saxon. The MS. was executed by am | 
English scribe not later than the opening of the eleventh century!; 
and after falling into the hands of archbishop Parker, was by him 
bequeathed to Sir Nicholas Bacon, who deposited it in its present 
resting-place (1574). 

But I am persuaded that the Litany itself is considerably 
older than the MS. in which it is preserved: and as this point is 
one of great interest to all who are engaged in liturgical studies, 
I will add the reasons which constrain us to place it quite as 
high as the beginning of the tenth century, ¢.e. nearly two hun- 
dred years anterior to the compilation of the Sarum Breviary, in 
which (as we shall see) it ultimately reappears with sundry 
modifications. 

It is well known that where the handwriting continues uni- 
form we may approximate very nearly to the age of formularies 
like the present by observing the date of the most recent saints 
whom they commemorate. In this case out of 129 invocations 
none have reference to persons who died later than the year 900 
(the great majority indeed are earlier by centuries): while other 
saints, for instance Dunstan, George, Catharine and Margaret, 
all of whom occupy a prominent position in the later English 
Litanies and Calendars, are here wanting altogether. 

The most modern saint whose date we are enabled to fix pre- 
cisely is Eadmund, king of East Anglia, who was slain while fight- 
ing with the Northmen in 8702; and a clause in the Litany 
beginning “A persecutione paganorum®” seems to connect the 
composition of it more distinctly with the sufferings of that 

stormy period. . 


1 Cf. Wanley, Libr. Vet. Septentrion. 3 Pagani was the word generally 
Catalogus, p. 152. employed by the Anglo-Saxons to de- 

9 Saxon Chronicle ad an. 870: cf. scribe the Danish and Norwegian ma- 
Monument. Britan. p. 678, B. rauders, 
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There is one more reason for supposing that the invocations 
were drawn up almost as early as the year 900: though the 
grounds on which it rests are less conclusive than the former. 
Five of the personages here invoked have been distinguished by 
the scribe with capital letters and with slight red patches. They 

are St Mary, St Michael, St Peter, St Kenelm and St Benedict. 
Now of these five names the fourth is very seldom noticed even 
by the English hagiologists, and ere long disappears entirely from 

the.catalogues of saints. His prominent position here was due, 

I think, to some éclat which lasted only for a time; and as his 
tragic death occurred in 8194, we seem to have another warrant 
for assigning a very high antiquity to the document before us. It 
- May indeed be urged that the insertion of St Kenelm in larger 
characters was owing merely to some local influence; for ex- 
ample, to the partiality of the monks of Winchcombe‘, where his 
relics were preserved: but on the other hand, I think, this argu- 
ment is more than balanced by a clause in the Litany itself, 
which connects it not in any way with Winchcombe, but with one 
or other of the archiepiscopal dioceses®. 

On the whole, I am quite convinced that the formulary pre- 
sents the earliest germ or outline, hitherto discovered, of our 
modern English Litany. It was apparently engrafted’ on the 
Consuetudinarium of Osmund, bishop of Sarum, who revised the 
service-books about 1085; and the substance of it was after- 
wards rendered into the vernacular language for the use of 
laymen, as we see on comparing it with “The Letanie” printed 
in Mr Maskell’s Monum. Ritual. 0. 223 sq.) 


®Kyrie eleison . Christe eleison . Christe audi nos. 
Pater de celis Deus, Miserere nobis. 
Fili Redemptor mundi Deus, Miserere nobis. 


4 See Florence of Worcester, A. D. 
819 (in Monwm. Britan. p. 547, 0.) 

5 Monasticon Anglic. new ed. II. 297, 
300. , 
6 The words are “ archiepiscopum 
nosrum” etc., no mention being made 
of a bishop. 

7 It is at least contained in the 
edition of the Sarum Breviary published 


in 1831; but owing to the frequent 
changes introduced into the service- 
books, one cannot positively argue that 
it formed part of Osmund’s compila- 
tion. 

8 The spelling has been corrected in 
a few places, and the contractions writ- 
ten out at length. For eleison the MS. 
always reads letson. 
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Spiritus Sancte’ Deus, Miserere nobis. 
Sancta Trinitas unus Deus, Miserere nobis. 


[Then follow a long series of invocations', beginning 
* Sancta Maria ora,” and ending “ Omnes sancti orate pro 


nobis.” ] 


Propitius esto, 


Ab omni malo, 

Ab insidiis diaboli, 

1A peste superbize, 

A carnalibus desideriis, 


Parce nobis. Domine. 


Libera nos Domine. 
Libera nos Domine. 
Libera nos Domine. 
Libera nos Domine. 


Ab omnibus immunditiis mentis et corporis, 


Libera nos Domine. 


A. persecutione paganorum”™ et omnium inimicorum nos- 


trorum, 
A ventura ira, 


A subita et seterna morte, 


Libera nos Domine. 
Libera nos Domine. 
Libera nos Domine. 


Per mysterium sancte Incarnationis Tue, 


® Sanctus US. 
10 Some of the chief national saints 
are Alban, Samson, Patrick, Guthlac, 


Cuthberht, Oswald (king), Wilfrith, and - 


Swithun. To which are added several 
females, e.g. Autheldrytha, Eadburga, 
Eormehilda, Sexburga, Tova, and Mil- 
dryth, all of whom are clearly trace- 
able in early Anglo-Saxon history, ex- 
cept St Tova, who is less conspicuous. 
Her name, however, still survives in 
Toveham, formerly attached to Thor- 
ney Abbey: see Monast. Angi. new ed. 
II. §96. 

11 The following variations occur at 
this point in the “‘ Letania” attached to 
the Sarum Breviar. (ed, 1531): 

' A damnatione perpetua, 
- Ab imminentibus peccatorum nostro- 
rum periculis, 


Libera nos Domine. 


[no allusion being made to the “pa- 
gani”], 

Ab infestationibus demonum, 

A spiritu fornicationis, 

Ab appetitu inanis glorie, 

Ab omni immundicia mentis et cor- 
poris, 

Ab ira et odio et omni mala volun- 
tate, 

Ab immundis cogitationibus, 

A cexcitate cordis, 

A fulgure et tempestate, 

A subitanea et improvisa morte.” 

13 See above p. 266, n. 3. 
18 The Sarum Litany adds : 

‘¢ Per nativitatem Tuam, 

Per sanctam circumcisionem Tuam, 

Per baptismum Tuum, 

Per jejunium Tuum ;” 

and after the next petition : 
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Per crucem et passionem Tuam, Libera nos Domine. 
Per sanctam resurrectionem Tuam, 
Libera nos Domine. 
Per admirabilem™ ascensionem Tuam, 
Libera nos Domine. 
Per gratiam Sancti Spiritus Paracliti, 


Libera nos Domine. 
A penis inferni, Libera nos Domine. 
In die judicii, Libera nos Domine. 
Peccatores, Te rogamus, audi nos. 


Ut pacem et concordiam nobis dones", 
| Te rogamus, audi nos. 
Ut sanctam Ecclesiam Tuam regere et defensare dig- 
neris. 
Ut domnum apostolicum”™ et omnes gradus ecclesize i in 
sancta’’ religione conservare digneris, 
Te rogamus. 
Ut archiepiscopum™ nostrum et omnem congregationem 
illi commissam in sancta religione conservare dig- 


neris, | Te rogamus. 
Ut locum istum et omnes habitantes in eo visitare et 
consolari digneris, Te rogamus, audi nos. 


Ut omnibus benefactoribus nostris seterna bona tribuas, 
Te rogamus. 


‘*Per preciosam mortem Tuam.” _ 18 Instead of this and the next pe- 
It also substitutes for ‘‘a penisin- tition the Sarum Lit. reads as follows: 
ferni” the petition “In hora mortis suc- “ut episcopos et abbates nostros in 
surre nobis Domine.” sancta religione conservare digne- 
14 Ammirabilem MS. ris.” 
15 The Sarum Litany adds : ‘‘ut regi nostro et principibus nostris 
‘‘ut misericordia et pietas Tua nos pacem et veram concordiam atque 
custodiat” etc. victoriam donare digneris.” ' 
16 apostolicam MS. ‘ Apostolicus” ‘‘ut congregationes omnium sancto- 
was not unfrequently used at this period rum in Tuo sancto servitio conser- 
of the pope: see Du Canges.v. For vare digneris.” 
‘‘domnum” the Sarum Litany has “fut cunctum populum Christianum 
‘‘donum” (an error of the press). precioso sanguine Tuo redemptum 


17 ganctam MS. conservare digneris.” 
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Ut remissionem omnium peccatorum nostrorum nobis 
donares. 

Ut animas nostras et animas parentum nostrorum ab 
seterna damnatione eripias, 7 e rogamue. 

Ut nobis miseris misericors misereri digneris, 


Te rogamus. 
*1Ut inimicis nostris pacem caritatemque™ largiri dig. 
neris, Te rogamus. 


Ut fructus terres dare et conservare digneris, 
Te rogamus, audi nos. 
3Ut fratribus nostris et omnibus fidelibus infirmis sani- 
tatem mentis et corporis donare digneris. 
Ut cunctis fidelibus defunctis requiem xternam donare 
digneris. 
Ut nos exaudire digneris, Te rogamus, audé nos. 


Fili Dei, Te rogamus, audi nos. 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 

Parce nobis Domine. 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 

Miserere nobis. 
Christe, audi nos. 
Kyrie eleison. 
Christe eleison. 
Kyrie eleison. 

C. Harpwicx. 


19 Wanting m Sar. Litan. “ut obsequium servitutis nostre ratio- 
# “Ut oculos misericordia Tus nabile facias.” 

super nos reducere digneris.” Sar. Lit. “ut mentes nostras ad coelestia de- 
21 Wanting in Sar. Litan. sideria erigas.” 
Karitamque HS. ‘‘ut miserias pauperum et captivorum 
% Instead of this petition the Sarum intueri et relevare digneris.” 
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The Te Deum. 


Ir is not the object of this paper to discuss the questions 
which have been raised as to the antiquity and authorship of the 
Te Deum, or to add to the number of commentators on that 
noble Hymn. The story that it was composed by St Ambrose 
and St Augustine, at the baptism of the latter, is well known, 
and is now regarded by all competent scholars as a legend un- 
worthy of any credit. They who desire information on the 
critical history of this celebrated composition may find it in 
Herman Daniel’s Thesaurus Hymnologicus, and in the authorities 
to which he refers. The object of the present paper is to make 
known the text of the Te Deum which was used in the offices of 
the ancient Irish Church prior to the ninth century, and to offer 
some short remarks on the discrepancies between that and the 
text now in use. 

The Manuscript from which the following copy of the Te 
Deum has been transcribed, is preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College Dublin, and was formerly in the possession of Arch- 
bishop Ussher. On some future occasion, if such a paper 
should prove acceptable to the readers of the Journal, I may 
perhaps trouble you with a more full account of this interesting 
volume. At present, I shall content myself with observing that 
it is a Hymnarium or Antiphonarium containing several very 
ancient hymns, many of them peculiar to the Irish Church, and 
some in the Irish language*. A great many of the hymns are 
accompanied by a gloss and marginal notes, containing historical 
matter, sometimes of considerable interest, and proving beyond 
a question the great antiquity of the hymns, even at the time 
when the Manuscript was written, which is undoubtedly not 
later than the 10th century. 

Mention is made of this MS., and of the copy of the Te Deum 
which it contains, by Archbp. Ussher in his learned work “ De 
Romane Ecclesise Symbolo Apostolico vetere, aliisque fidei for- 
mulis, in prima Catechesi et Baptismo proponi solitis, diatriba.” 

The Archbishop however makes one mistake respecting this 
copy of the Te Deum which I am unable to account for, except 


* One of these, in a very ancient in his learned paper on the Antiquities 
dialect of the Irish Gaelic, has been pub- of Tara Hill, in the Transactions of the 
lished with a translation, by Dr Petrie Royal Irish Academy. 
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| by supposing that he wrote from memory, without reference is 
the original ; which he probably had not by him at the time, for 
the Epistle to Vossius, prefixed to the work, is dated from Lon! 


Irish MSS. are always given at second hand, on the auithority 
the Irish scholars whom he employed to assist him. in thiaj 
branch of his researches. + 

Speaking of the Athanasian Creed, in the prefatory letter td; 
Vossius, already alluded to, he says,— et in hymnorum, partim 
Latino, partim Hibernico sermone scriptorum, codice vetustissime’ 
altero, notatum reperi, trium episcoporum opera, &c.” and citing’ 
then a passage as from this MS., in which the Athanasian Creed. 
is said to have been composed .by three bishops at the Nicene} 
Council, he adds, “In eadem ‘hymnorum Collectione, Nicetam 
Deum laudavisse legimus, dicentem 

Laudate pueri Dominum, laudate nomen Domini. Tz Drum lauda 
mus, te Dominum confitemur, 
et quse sequuntur in hymno illo decantatissimo, qui B. Ambrosio 
vulgo tribuitur: ista preeterea adjecta appendice, 

Te Patrem adoramus sternum, Te sempiternum Filium invocamus, 
Teque Spiritum Sanctum in una divinitatis substantia manentem con- 
fitemur. Tibi uni Deo in Trinitate debitas laudes et gratias referimus: 


ut Te incessabili voce laudare mereamur, per seterna secula seculorum. 
Amen.” 


This account agrees accurately with the copy of the Hymn 
contained in the Dublin MS., except in the statement that 
Nicetas is there said to have been the author. This is not the 
case ; on the contrary, it will be seen that the tradition of its 
being the joint composition of SS. Ambrose and Augustine is 
expressly cited, in a title prefixed to the Hymn. How Ussher 
fell into the error of supposing that it was, in this MS., ascribed 
to Nicetas, I cannot imagine. Neither can I find in this MS, any 
allusion to the Athanasian Creed, nor the statement (which 
Ussher apparently quotes from this MS.), that the Athanasian 
Creed was composed at the Nicene Council by three bishops, 
Eusebius, Dionysius, and another whose name is unknown. 
Nevertheless it is evident that this must have been the MS. 
which Ussher had before him, as it still remains in his library, 
and is described by him as being written partly in Latin and 
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rtly in Irish, and as containing before the Te Deum, the verse 
zsudate puéri, and after it the short hymn, Je Patrem adoramus. 

It is remarkable that in another very ancient Irish MS., the 
nttphonarium Benchorense, preserved in the Ambrosian Library 
t Milan, there is to be found a text of the Te Deum agreeing in 
everal particulars with that which is here for the first time 
mublished. This Antiphonarium belonged to the Monastery of 
3eanchar, now Bangor, in the county of Down, founded by St 
Comhgall, a.p. 558, and has been printed by Muratori, (Opere, 
Tom. x1. part 3, pp. 217—251. Arezzo, 1770). The MS., so far 
as I know, has never been examined by any Irish scholar, and 
therefore we are ignorant whether it may not contain some notes 
or glosses in the Irish language. If however we are to judge 
from what Muratori says of it, we must conclude that it is in 
latin only. The copy of the Te Deum which it contains is en- 
tiled Hymnus* in Die Dominico, and like that in the Dublin MS. 
ig preceded by the verse Laudate pueri, but it is not followed by 
the other verses beginning Te Patrem adoramus which occur in 
our MS., but ends with the verse, “ Fiat Domine misericordia tua 
Super nos, quemadmodum speravimus in te.” 

It has however several remarkable points of agreement with 
che Dublin text; it coincides with it in what I cannot but think 
‘he true readings, 


Tu ad liberandum mundum suscepisti hominem, 
Non horruisti Virginis uterum, 
ind, 
Eterna fac cum sanctis tuis 
Gloria munerari. 


It omits also, what I have little doubt are spurious additions 
the original hymn, the verses, 
Dignare Domine, die isto sine peccato nos custodire, 
Miserere nostri Domine, Miserere nostri, 


und the verse with which the common text concludes, 
In te Domine speravi: non confundar in eeternum. 


* Muratori gives this and other MSS., in which a contraction is used to 
1ymns the title of Hymnum, as if he represent the termination ws, very simi- 
shought that word to be a neuter form lar to that which MSS, of the 15th cen- 
squivalent to Hymnus. The mistake tury employ to denote a final um. 
arose from want of familiarity with Irish 


VoL. I, June, 1854, 18 
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Other less important coincidences, as well as some few c 
crepancies, will be pointed out in the notes. 


James H. Topp. 
Trin. CoLu. DUBLIN, 


March 30, 1854. 


Hec est Laus sancte Trinitatis, quam Augustinus sanctus 
et Ambrosius composuit. 


audate pueri dominum, 
Laudate nomen domini. 


e deum laudamus, 
Te dominum confitemur. 
Te eternum patrem, 
Omnis terra ueneratur. 
5 Tibi omnes angeli, 
Tibi celi et uniuerse potestates, 
Tibi hiruphim et zaraphim, ) 
Incessabili voce proclamant, 
Dicentes, sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, 
10 Dominus deus sabaoth, 
Pleni sunt celi et uniuersa terra, 
Honore glorie tue 
Te gloriosus apostolorum chorus, 
Te prophetarum laudabilis numerus, 
15 Te martirum candidatus laudat exercitus, 
Te per orbem terrarum 
Sancta confitetur ecclesia. 
Patrem immense maiestatis tue, 
Venerandum tuum verum et unigenitum filium, 
20 Sanctum quoque paraclitum spiritum. 
Tu rex glorie, Christe, 
Tu patris sempiternus es filius, 
Tu ad liberandum mundum suscepisti hominem, 
Non horruisti virginis uterum, 
25 Tu devicto mortis aculeo, 
Aperuisti credentibus regna celorum, 
Tu ad dexteram dei sedes in gloria patris, 
Judex crederis esse uenturus, 
Tu ergo quessimus nobis tuis famulis subueni. 
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30 Quos pretioso sanguine redemisti, 
Eternam fac cum sanctis tuis 
Gloriam munerari. 

Saluum fac populum tuum domine, 
Et benedic hereditati tue, 
35° Et rege eos, et extolle illos, 
Usque in seculum. 
Per singulos dies benedicimus te, 
Et laudamus nomen tuum in ¢ternum, 

Et in seculum seculi. 

40 Fiat domine misericordia tua super nos, 
Quemadmodum sperauimus in te. 


Te patrem adoramus eternum, 
Te sempiternum filium inuocamus. 
Teque spiritum sanctum, 
45 In una diuinitatis substantia manentem, confitemur. 
Tibi uni deo in trinitate debitas laudes et gratias referimus ; 
Ut te incessabili uoce laudare mereamur, 
Per eterna secula, 


1. Laudamus] Over the word laudamus there is the gloss “i. 
ore, vel opere.” 

2. Confitemur] Gloss. “i. corde.” 

7. Hiruphim] In the margin there is this note: “ Sciendum est 
quod hiruphim et saraphim per m literam prolata juxta proprietatem 
lingue ebree masculini sunt, et pluralis numeri tantum, Si autem per 
nm literam dicantur greca sunt, et neutri generis et pluralis numeri.” 

9. Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus] Gloss. “i. sanctus ter dicitur quia 
unus et trinus est deus.” The word dicentes does not occur in the com- 
mon text of this Hymn; but it is found in the MS. Vat. 82. cited by 
Daniel, Thesaur. Hymnolog. ii. p. 298. 

11. Universa terra) Gloss. “i. aeclesia per quadratum orbem 
defusa [sic] non desinit laudare et orare deum.” The word wniversa does 
not occur here in the modern copies of this Hymn; but it is the read. 
ing of the Antiphonarium Benchorense. 

12. Honore] So also the Antiph. Benchor. The common text 
reads Majestatis. 

13. <Apostolorum] Gloss. “i. misorum,” [for missorum,] an ex- 
planation of the Greek word apostolorum. 

14, Prophetarum] Gloss. “i. prouidentium.” Here is another 
Latin interpretation of a Greek word; this instance, with that which 
precedes, proves that the words apostolus and propheta had not become 
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quite naturalized in the Latinity of the Irish Church at the time when 
the gloss upon this copy of the Ze Deum was written. 

15. Martirum) Gloss. “i. fidelium.” Another interpretation of 
a Greek word. 

18. Maiestatis tue] The common text omits tue; as does also 
the Antiph. Benchorense. 

19. Unigenitum filium] The common text reads unicum for uni- 
genitum. This latter is the reading of the Codex Thomasii Alex. 11. 
cited by Daniel, ubi supr. and of the Antiphonarium Benchorense. 

23. Tu ad liberandum] The common reading is, 


“Tu, ad liberandum suscepturus hominem,” 


which is not very literally rendered in our Prayer-Book version, “ When 
thou tookest upon thee to deliver man;” for “ad liberandum suscep- 
turus hominem” would seem rather to mean, “ when thou wast about to 
take upon thee man, (i. e, human nature] for the purpose of deliverance, 
thou didst not abhor, &c.,” unless we suppose the translators of our 
Liturgy to have intended the insertion of a parenthesis, “ when thou took- 
est upon thee (to deliver) man, thou didst not abhor, &c.” 

Some of the old English versions which we find in the Primers of 
the 15th century appear to have omitted suscepturus, for they read, 
“Thou wert not skoymous [squeamish] of the maydens wombe to de- 
lyuer mankind*.” Others seem to have connected suscepturus and vtir- 
ginis uterum, “ Thou wert no3t skoymes to take the maydenes wombe, 
for to deliver mankynde f.” 


In the Primer of 1535, as edited by Dr Burtonf, this verse is thus — 


rendered : 

“Thou (when thou shouldest take upon thee our nature to deliver 
man) didst not abhor the virgin’s womb.” 

It appears from these discrepancies that there was anciently a 
difference in the reading of this passage; but the reading of our MS. 
agrees with that of the Antiph. Benchorense, inserting the word mundum, 
and giving suscepisti for suscepturus: these readings remove all difficulty, 
and are very probably the true text: “ Thou tookest upon thee man to 
deliver the world ; Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb.” . 

The reading “ suscepisti” occurs in a MS. containing a German inter- 
pretation of 26 hymns, preserved in the Bodleian Library, and it is 
noticed and censured by Abbo Floriacensis, who calls it an error, juxta 
quorundam imperitorum errorem; cited by Daniel, Thesaur. Hymnol. 
li, 299. 

27. Sedes] The Antiph. Benchor. reads sedens, which is very pro- 
bably the true reading. 

29. Nobis tuis famulis] So also the Antiph. Benchor. The conm- 
mon text omits nobis. 

31. Eternam fac] The common text, as given in the Roman 


* Maskell, Mon. Rit, Eccl. Anglic. + Three Primers put forth in the 
Vol. I. p. 14. reign of Henry VIII. Oxford, 1834. 
+ Ibid. p. 231. p. 82. 
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Breviary and translated in our English Prayer-Book, is “ terna fac cum 
sanctis tuis in gloria numerari,” “Make them to be numbered with thy 
saints in glory everlasting.” But the Antiph. Benchor. and every copy of 
the 7¢ Deum which I have seen in any MS. older than the 16th century, 
have “ Eterna fac cum sanctis tuis gloria munerari*,” which the old 
English versions published by Mr Maskell render “Make hem to be 
rewardid with thi seyntis: in blisse, with everlastinge glorief,” or “ Make 
hem to be rewarded with thi seyntes in endeles blissef ;” and every one 
acquainted with the black letter writing of the fifteenth century will at 
once see how easily mwnerari may be mistaken for numerart. 

That the former is the true reading§ can scarcely I think admit of a 
doubt, but the other readings of this verse in the Irish Hymnarium are 
corrupt. We ought evidently to read eterna, and gloria, as in the 
Antiph. Benchor. It is also clear that the construction is, “quos rede- 
misti fac munerari,” and that the verse, “whom thou hast redeemed,” 
ought therefore to be connected with that which follows, not with that 
which precedes : 

“We therefore pray Thee help thy servants. 

Those whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood, 

Make thou to be rewarded with thy saints, in glory everlasting.” 


38. Populum tuum] Gloss. “i. christianum.” 

34. Hereditate tue] Gloss. “i. ecclesiae.” 

35. Et rege eos] Gloss. “i. in bonis operibus.” 
Extolle] Gloss. “i. defende.” 


36. In seculum] Gloss. “i. in vita eterna.” The common text 
reads, “usque in eternum.” The Antiph. Benchor. has “usque ad 
seculum.” 


37. Per singulos dies] -Gloss. “i. in prosperis et in adversis sine 
ullo intervallo te benedicimus.” 
38. In ¢ternum] So also Antiph. Benchor. 
reads “in szeculum.” 
39. In seculum seculi] The Antiph. Benchor. adds “ Amen.” 
40. Fiat Domine] Gloss. “i. oratio eclesie.” The common 
text reads, “Fiat misericordia tua, Domine,” but the Antiph. Benchor. 
agrees with our MS. Between lines 39 and 40 our MS. omits the two 
verses of the common text, 
Dignare Domine, die isto, sine peccato nos custodire, 
Miserere nostri Domine, miserere nostri ; 


The common text 


Franc. anni 1495 [i. e. a Franciscan 
Breviary, printed at Venice in that 


* Very many MSS. insert in before 
gloria. 


+ Mon. Rit. Vol. o. p. 14. 

t Ib. p. 230, 232. 

§ Daniel says : ‘‘ Procul dubio in hac 
voce [munerari] tenes scripturam anti- 
quissimam et genuinam, Numerari pri- 
mum occurrit in Brev. Italis v. c. in 


year] et Lg. [By these letters he refers 
to the Heures a lusage de Lengres, 
printed at Troyes, without a date]. Se- 
culo decimo sexto ecclesia Romana in 
ejusmodi litibus interdum lraNlfovea re- 
centiorem scripturam in textum recepit.” 
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and after v. 40, it also omits the verse, 
In te Domine speravi: non confundar in sternum. 


And the same verses are omitted in the Antiphonarium Benchorense. 
These are therefore, in all probability, interpolations of a later date, 
The last is obviously taken from Ps. xxxi. 1, or Ps. lxxi. 1, and Miserere 
nostri is from Tob. viii. 10 (Vulg.) The other verse Dignare Domine, 
occurs, as Ussher has remarked, in the Hymnus Vespertinus, which he has 
published in his Tract de Symbolo Romanz Ecclesia, p. 43. (Works, 
Elrington’s Edit. Vol. vir. 337). 

42. Te patrem] What follows, although by the same scribe, 
and written at the same time with the rest, is in a somewhat different 
and more angular character, and was not therefore intended as a part of 
the Te Deum. It is a scparate hymn of praise used probably in the ser- 
vices of the ancient Irish Church in conjunction with the Te Dewm, as a 
more distinct profession of faith, in opposition to Arianism. As the 
congregation were called upon to celebrate the praises of God in this 
hymn by the introductory verse (Ps. cxiii. 1) “ Laudate pueri Dominum, 
&c.,” so at the close of the hymn they add this short praise of the Trinity, 
just as we now repeat the Gloria Patri at the end of each psalm. And 
it is remarkable that the title, ascribing the hymn to St Augustine and 
Ambrose, is in the same angular character as the hymn Ze patrem 
adoramus at the end; the verse Laudate pueri, with the Te Deum itself, 
being in the round and bold Irish characters found in our Irish Biblical 
MSS. of the 6th and 7th centuries. 


[It is worth noticing that the Cambridge MS. (Ff. 1. 13, p. 525), to 
which we are indebted for the Litany printed on another page, contains 
also a copy of the Te Deum, and that the reading which it furnishes is 
munerari. | 


Correspondence. 


I, 


Quotations in Wheatly. (No. I. p. 134.) 


(1) “The primitive Rule of Reformation” is the name of a Sermon 
by Dr Pierce. | 

(2) The Roman Catholic “Practical Catechism” was written by 
Gother. (Dodd, 1m. 483.) 

(3) The reference to the “ Defence of the Exposition of the Order 
of the Church of England, p. 45,” may be verified by considering that it 
was intended to relate to page 45 of Archbishop Wake’s “Exposition of 
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the Doctrine of the Church of England,” 4to. Lond. 1686. It was the 
margin of page 44 which directed Wheatly to consult Menardus. 

(4) This remarkable passage in support of Trine Immersion is ad- 
duced by Bingham (B. x1. C. xi. Sect. vi.) thus: “St Austin joins both 
reasons together,” &c., while faithful Wheatly (who assures us in his 
Preface, that when he “could not mend an expression” in the books 
from which he was copying, he would never “ do it an injury by changing 
it,”) has the phrase, “St Austin joins both these reasons together.” We 
meet with, on this occasion, an instance of a custom which should 
earnestly be protested against; namely, that of having recourse to the 
citation of spurious authorities, when those which are genuine are felt to 
be inadequate. The extract comes, as Mr Clay observes, through Gra- 
tian, (De Consec. Dist. 1v. cap. lxxviii.) and the same “‘ Homilia 3” is al- 
leged by Ivo, (Decret. Par. 1. cap. cxciv. fol. 34. Lovan. 1561,) and Peter 
Lombard, (Sentt. Lib. tv. Distinct. iii. fol. 297. Paris. 1553,) but is not 
quoted by Burchard. The Sermon in question is one of those pub- 
lished, in the year 1631, by the Jesuit Sirmondus, who does not admit 
its authenticity, but places it in an Appendix, (cf. ojus Opp. Tom. 1. col. 
202. Venet. 1728.) It commences with the word “ Promisimus,” and is 
addressed Ad Neophytos, “ De mysterio Baptismatis.” (Vid. Opp. 8S. Aug. 


Tom. vi. App. col. 770. ed. Bened. 1701.) 
. R. G. 


Il. 
On a Fragment of Euripides. (No. I. p. 133.) 


“‘Versiculos illos Euripideos noram: protulit primus ex Basilio mag~ 
nus Porsonus Advers. p. 245. ed. Lips. eosdemque suppleverant alicunde 
A. Nauckius Philolog. v. p. 556, et F. G. Wagner ul. p. 192 poet. Tragt- 
corum. Nemo tamen sensit fatuum esse coddv. Substitutum id genuino 
vocabulo est ab doddos consarcinatoribus florilegiorum, cum ipsum Eur. 
credere liceat scripsisse: rotov yap (vel rotodroy) dvdpa, Kav éxas valy 
xOovds, kav pyror dcaas mpdcO ida, xpive copdr.”—F. W. Schneidewin in 
a letter to C. Babington. [Wagner enumerates the lines among the 
fragments of the Anonymous Tragic Poets: nor does Nauck assign them 
to any author: they must, consequently, on the authority of the Cam- 


bridge MS., be now first inserted among the fragments of Euripides. 
C. B.] 
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Notices of New Books. 


Were “heretics” ever burned alive at Rome ?—London, Petheram, 1852, 
pp. 56. Records of the Roman Inquisition: Dublin, at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1853, pp. 23. 


[If any doubt survive as to the former of these topics, it ought cer- 
tainly to be dispelled by publications like the present. Mr Gibbings of 
Raymunterdoney, was incited to translate and edit the original docu- 
ments which they contain, by reading in the Dublin Review, (June, 1850, 
p. 457,) that the Roman Inquisition “has never been known to order 
the execution of capital punishment.” The case of Fra Fulgentio Man- 
fredi, who was burnt on Sunday, July 4, 1610, by the immediate autho- 
rity of pope Paul V., and at the instigation of the cardinals, is a clear 
instance of the contrary. A detailed report of the proceedings against 
him is preserved in the original MS. brought from Italy by a French 
officer. 

The same unchristian spirit is betrayed in the second of these docu- 
ments, which relates to an earlier prosecution for heresy, conducted by 
no less a personage than Carlo Borromeo, “Inquisitor deputatus,” in 
1564. The subject of it was a friar of Mileto, who was sentenced by 
Borromeo to be walled up (“murato in un loco circondato da quattro 
mura”): but on escaping was burnt in effigy. 

Both the tracts, we need scarcely say, are edited by Mr Gibbings with 
his wonted accuracy and intelligence.) C. H. 


Three Treatises by Joun Wyckuyrre, D.D., now first printed from a manu- 
script in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, with notes and a 
Glossary, by James HENTHORN Topp, D.D.: Dublin, Hodges and 
Smith. 


[Dr Todd has already done good service in this field of literature. 
In 1840 he edited The Last Age of the Church, a work composed, as there 
is every reason to believe, by Wycliffe at the outset of his public life. 
We are also indebted to Dr Todd for a most careful and scholarlike 
edition of the Apology for the Lollards, which appeared in 1842 among 
the publications of the (historical) Camden Society. It forms a second 
manifesto of the same important school, although it cannot fairly claim 
to be the work of their great leader. Those who wish to study it in 
order to determine the true characteristics of the Lollards should com- 
pare another recent publication entitled by its editor (Mr Forshall), a 
Remonstrance against Romish Corruptions. But all these works in real 
interest fall short of the treatises which Dr Todd has lately brought to 
light. The first is on ‘The Church and her members;’ the second on 
the ‘ Apostacy,’ or grievous aberrations, ‘ of the clergy,’ and the third on 
‘Antichrist and his meynee,’ or dependents. One at least may be con- 
fidently assigned to the closing year of Wycliffe’s life; and all of them 
are fearless expositions of his views as they were held in the final stage 
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of their development. Dr Todd has printed these tracts in black letter, 
preserving the ancient orthography and punctuation, so that apart from 
their high value to the theological and ecclesiastical student, they 
furnish good specimens of the English language in the second half of the 
fourteenth century. ] C. H. 


Friesisches Archiv ; Beitrige zur Geschichte der Friesen und ihrer Sprache, 
herausgegeben von H. G. EHRENTRAUT; zweiter Band: Oldenburg, 
1854. 


[The first instalment of this work appeared in 1849. It purposes to 
investigate and place on record the antiquities of a Teutonic family 
extending from the Scheldt as far as Jutland. The editor, M. Ehren- 
traut, is one of those thorough archzologists who labours at his subject 
con amore. Many of the papers are extremely interesting not only to 
his fellow-countrymen in this or that locality, but to philologers in 
general: and as some among ourselves have now begun to study the 
peculiar features of the English language in good earnest, they will 
thank us for bringing a new work like the present under their notice. 
It abounds with evidence of the original affinity subsisting between the 
Altfriesisch and the Anglo-Saxon, as well as of the common laws by 
which their dialects have been produced. ] 

C. H. 


Das Christenthum und die Christliche Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 
von Dr FERDINAND CHRISTIAN Baur, Ord. Prof. d. Theol. a. d. Univ. 
Tiibingen. Tibingen, Fues, 1853. 8vo. pp. xii. and 504. 


[This latest work of Dr Baur is of the highest value, as giving a 
general view of the results at which he has arrived in his numerous 
essays on the first literature, constitution, and doctrine of the Christian 
Church. The clearness, calmness, and subtilty of his writing leaves 
nothing to be desired in it as the exposition of his system; and we may 
accept it as an authoritative statement of the critical school of which he 
is the founder and ablest representative. The greater part of the book 
is merely a reconstruction of old materials, with some additions from the 
Treatise against all heresies attributed to Hippolytus, and the remark- 
able Gnostic work, [iors Sopia, It is not of course a history of facts, 
but of principles—a philosophy of the history of the Catholic Church. 
Dr Baur insists much on the fact that he regards Christianity purely 
objectively; but that is only true when he has arbitrarily limited the 
subject. From the first he assumes that the different forms of thought 
and doctrine which combined to complete the Catholic Church of the 
third century, could not have had their rise in a Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of the first century. This is important, as marking in what 
direction our positive criticism must be turned. Christian apologists 
must shew that the types of Apostolic doctrine were essentially united by 
one informing spirit, that heresies arose from their partial and exclusive 
development, that the Church was the outward organization in which 
they were united. 
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This general remark will indicate the manner in which we should 
review Dr Baur’s Essay, if that were our task. But every step is a con- 
troversy; and it will be enough here to notice the general course which 
he follows. In the first section he considers Christianity in relation to 
the old world. There is nothing in it, he says, which was unprepared, 
nothing which had not been anticipated by the head, the heart, or the 
conscience of men. It wasa summary of the experience of humanity; 
and the Resurrection was the basis of its historical development. Dr 
Baur declines, indeed, to give any judgment on the nature of that cardinal 
event, but he recognizes it as the firmest article of the early Christian 
Creed. He then traces the antagonism of the Petrine and Pauline doc- 
trines, up to the time of their fusion, and finds the completion of the 
Catholic Church in the Gospel of St John. Dr Baur pays no regard to 
the fresh evidence for the authenticity of St John’s Gospel in the Philo- 
sophumena. He assumes that the Apocalypse and the Gospel cannot 
have been written by the same person; and adds that the balance of 
outward evidence is in favour of the Apostolic authorship of the Apoca- 
lypse—a Gordian solution. In the third section he reviews the great 
forms of heresy, Gnostic and Montanist, and the bulwarks of the Catholic 
opposition, Scripture, Tradition, and the Hierarchy. The next contains 
an account of the development of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
brought down to the Council of Nice, with a criticism of the Monarchian 
and Arian systems. The two concluding sections, which contain most 
that is new in the book, deal with the relations of Christianity to the 
Roman Empire, and to general morality. 

Those who are familiar with Dr Baur’s former speculations, will be 
able to anticipate the mode in which he fills up the outline. Itis un- 
necessary for us to protest against his negative conclusions, which are in 
defiance of the principles from which he starts; but apart from these it 
must be acknowledged that he has done good service to early Christian 
history. His own plan suggests the true refutation of his errors; and 
in laying open differences and advances in the doctrine and government 
of the Church, he has unconsciously called attention to harmonies which 
might otherwise have lain hid, and vividly exhibited what is the true 
historic development of our faith, as distinguished from any inherent 
creative power or rigid uniformity. | B. F. W. 


Constitutiones Apostolice. Text. Grec. recogn., pref. est, annott. critt. 
et indd. subjecit Guru. UELTzEN. Suerini et Rostochii. 1853. 8vo. 
pp. xxvi. and 284. 


[The whole of the antient writings contained in Cotelier’s expensive 
collection can now be purchased in a cheap form. The first effort of 
every good editor must be to obtain a sound text: and the textual diffi- 
culties of the Apostolical Constitutions are formidable indeed. Ueltzen 
has wisely abstained from attempting too much: such a complete edition 
as M. Bunsen suggested, including not only the Greek illustrative frag- 
ments but the oriental recensions, has been, he confesses, beyond his 
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powers. He has however made an important provisional contribution 
towards such a work, by producing a highly creditable (though very far 
from perfect) Greek text, formed by a laborious comparison of the read- 
ings contained in previous Greek and Latin editions, (including Bick- 
ell’s recent Geschichte des Kirchenrechts), together with occasional con- 
jectures. His modest and sensible notes are almost entirely critical; so 
that the illustrations are chicfly confined to the unusually full and sug- 
gestive indices. The preface gives an admirably condensed literary 
history of the Constitutions, and describes the several modern theories, 
especially those of Krabbe, Drey, and Bunsen.  Ueltzen singularly 
refrains from pronouncing any opinion of his own, in which respect we 
shall take leave to follow his example, merely calling attention to an able 
and independent article on the subject in the Christian Remembrancer 
for April. This volume is, we trust, the beginning of a series of labours, 
in which English scholars ought to take a leading part. Several MSS. 
have yet to be collated or recollated: and then it will require years to 
effect, with due care, the resolution of the patchwork into its elements, 
the removal of petty interpolations, and finally the exegetical illustration 
of the whole. | F. J. A. H. 


H. W. J. Torerscn. Politik und Philosophie in threm Verhiltniss zur 
Religion unter Trajanus, Hadrianus, und die beiden Antoninen. 8yo, 
pp. 33. Marburg. 


[A short but pregnant historical tract, by one of the soundest and 
ablest critics of Germany. His object is to investigate the attempts at 
restoration in the imperial policy of the West and the philosophy of the 
East, culminating together in the Greco-Roman Imperator Philosophus, 
M. Aurelius. Most of the single parts of his view (which we have not 
space to describe in detail) are familiar enough: but its total effect is to 
shed much new light on the forces in operation during the “ after-sum- 
mer” of Roman greatness that succeeded the death of Domitian. Per- 
haps the chief fault is a habit of merging individual peculiarities in broad 
tendencies, and overlooking men for principles: thus the distinctive 
characters of the several emperors are but vaguely handled. Thiersch 
is also too ingenious in finding recondite allusions. But these are trivial 
blemishes in an author whose importance it is difficult to overvalue. 
One who sees so clearly the mischief of separating ecclesiastical from civil 
history, cannot write without imparting fresh life to both.) F. J. A. H. 


VaLERIT Maxma Factorum et Dictorum memorabilium libri novem cum 
incerti auctoris fragmento de pronominibus. ecens. et emend. 
Car. Kemprius. Berolini, impensis Georgii Reimeri. 1854. 8vo, 
pp. 792. 34 Thlr. 


[M. Kempf in an elaborate preface gives a life of Valerius, drawn 
altogether from his work; a discussion de fontibus Valerii, in which many 
passages are proved to be borrowed from Cicero, Livy, and others; 
another on the credibility -of Valerius, in which M. Kempf states that 
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many of Valerius’s mistakes had been corrected by Pighius, withouz? 
MS. authority; these M. Kempf has restored to their place in the texé. 
Passing by a chapter on the style of Valerius, we come to the most 
important part of the preface, that which treats of the critical condition 
of the text. After collecting the hints scattered through various 
classical and medisval writers, M. Kempf gives an account of the 
epitomes of Julius Paris and Januarius Nepotianus (published by Mai), © 
the former of which he found very serviceable. With true German 
industry he has collated MSS. in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and England, and seems to have bestowed much pains on the choice of 
readings. On testing his explanatory commentary by comparing it with 
an annotated copy of Torrenius’s edition, we find that he has sometimes 
anticipated our supplements; in other places they have escaped him: 
occasionally he has omitted some valuable references given in former 
notes; so that the student may still with profit recur to the commentaries 
of Perizonius. ] J.E. B. M. 


Gisson’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. With Notes by Dean 
Milman and M. Guizot. Edited, with additional Notes, by W. 
SmirH, LL.D. In 8 vols. 8vo. London, Murray, 7s. 6d. each 
volume. Vol. I. (with Autobiography), pp. xxxii. and 415. Vol. II. 
pp. x. and 4265. 


[In this edition the references to ancient authors have been for the 
first time verified and completed. We have not been able to examine 
this part of Dr Smith’s labours so thoroughly as we could have wished; 
but where we have tested his accuracy, we have never found it fail. Dr 
Smith has judiciously curtailed the additional notes of Wenck, Guizot, 
and Milman; and has indicated the sources from which Gibbon’s narra- 
tive may be corrected and amplified. Asso many derive their whole know- 
ledge of the Middle Ages from the Decline and Fall, those whose studies 
have lain in that neglected field will be doing a public service by com- 
municating any of Gibbon’s errors to his learned editor.] J. E. B. M. 


Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, (1851— 
1853). 8v0, pp. 220. Liverpool, Deighton and Laughton, 1854. 


[Amongst the articles in this very creditable volume, one is of special 
interest: “An Account of two Greek Sepulchral Inscriptions at Ince 
Blundell,” by the President, Mr J. B. Yates. | 


History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the Pontifi- 
cate of Nicolas V. In6&Vols. Vols. I.—III. 8vo., pp. v. and 478, 
509, 554. London, Murray, 37s. 


[This History, like its author's other works, is written with much 
taste and elegance. Dean Milman’s wide acquaintance with general 
literature enables him often very effectively to illustrate the manners of 
the times which he is describing, and he has employed most of the im- 
portant authorities, general and special, on medieval history and bio- 
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Sraphy. By their help he has produced a work which, in point of 
information, interest and impartiality, may be favourably contrasted with 
most English books on the subject—Dr Hallam’s amongst the number. 
Its great defect is, that it appears to be based more on secondary autho- 
rities than on an independent study of original texts. This may be 
inferred (for instance) from such a note as this (Vol. I. p. 144): “ Nes- 
torius appears to have answered this attack with moderation.” ] 
J. E. B. M. 


‘Lyra Greca: Specimens of the Greek Lyric Poets from Callinus to Sout- 


sos. Edited, with Critical Notes and a Biographical Introduction, 
by James Donatpson, M.A., Greek Tutor to the University of 
Edinburgh. 


[This little work, thus accurately epitomised in the title-page, does 
credit to the taste and judgment of its editor, and will, we doubt not, 
find its way into our classical schools. 

In making his selection, the Editor has -been guided by various 
considerations. He says in the preface, ‘‘I have sometimes chosen 4 
poem because of its beauty; sometimes because of its historical interest ; 
sometimes because it is representative of a large class of poems: and 
sometimes because it is the best, or most convenient, specimen of the 
poet which could be obtained.” 

The word Lyric is used by Mr Donaldson as a general term including 
Elegiac and Bucolic, so that we find here specimens of Solon and Theo- 
critus as well as Pindar and Sappho. 

We may be permitted to doubt whether Soutsos and Kokkinakes are 
entitled, either by the matter or the form of their poems, to be joined 
in the same volume with the old bards. 

Not that we undervalue the study of Romaic, or, as it is the fashion 
to call it, Neo-Hellenic. The advanced scholar will always find himself 
repaid for the trouble of its acquisition by the light which it throws on 
mapy perplexing questions of Grammar and Prosody: but boys commencing 
the study of the old language will only be puzzled by the attempt to 
learn simultaneously the modern jargon. 

Moreover the efforts, highly creditable in themselves, which have 
been made of late years to restore the ancient idiom, have spoilt the 
interest of modern Greek as a philological study. It is always worth 
while to trace the natural changes of a language, its progress or decay— 
not so when, as in this case, the natural decay has been artificially 
arrested. Soa restored ruin is no object of architectural study when 
the new work cannot be distinguished from the old. 

Such at least is our opinion; but, as our friend Professor Blackie 
tells us, we have many prejudices south of the Tweed. 

Now that we are by way of making objections, we may say that per- 
haps it would be better in a second Edition to omit the Biographical 
summaries, the sources of which are easily accessible, in Dr Smith’s 
Dictionary to wit, and to devote the space to additional notes. 
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The notes seem to us very good and scholarlike, with the rare fault, 
as we have implied, of being too short. 
Some bold emendations are proposed: e.g. in Simonides’ (of Amor- 
gos) poem upon women, vv. 61, 62, 
otre apos invdy, aaBdAnv adevpevy 
ior’, avayky 8° avdpa sroceirat qidor, 
our Editor proposes 
our Gv, ayyea 8 dyrpareiv ein qidov, 
adding, “the only change I have made in the sound is inserting ann 
between two e¢ sounds and expelling at. A knowledge of the investiga- 
tions into the pronunciation of the ancient Greeks is essentially neces- 
sary to an understanding of the errors of transcribers.” This is one of 
the many just and acute remarks to be met with in the volume, though 
we are unable to acquiesce in its application to this particular passage. 
We have not space at present for further discussion, and so we con- 
clude by sending a hearty G'liick aufto Mr Donaldson, Professor Blackie, 
and their fellow-labourers in Edinburgh, a city which now bids fair to 
deserve, more than ever, its title of “ the modern Athens.” ] 
W. G.C. 


Hannibal's Passage of the Alps. By Rosert Ex.is, B.D., Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 188. Cambridge, J. Deighton : 
London, J. W. Parker. 


[In this treatise the course of Hannibal’s march, from the time of 
his leaving New Carthage to his entrance into the plains of Italy, is exa- 
mined by Mr Ellis, who declares in favour of the Mont Cenis as the pass 
which was crossed. This is the result at which Ukert arrived in the 
Appendix to the 2nd Volume of his Geographie, except that he appears 
to suppose Hannibal to have crossed at the point over which the high 
road now runs, the greater Mont Cenis; while Mr Ellis argues for the 
little Mont Cenis. The two Cols however are not far asunder, and the 
descent on the Italian side from a point not far below the summit is the 
same for both. 

Mr Ellis commences by a minute discussion of the text of Polybius, 
from which he deduces the conditions of distance, nature of ground, &c., 
_ which the pass selected must satisfy; and then proceeds step by step to 
shew that they are fully satisfied by the Mont Cenis, and by it alone. 
In this he has, we believe, been the first to take adequate account of 
the changes due to modern engineering in the course of the road leading 
up the valley: the present high-road in one place, near St Pierre d’Alle- 
vard, traversing a marshy tract, which formerly must have been quite 
impassable for an army, and at the Rock of Baune, the Aevxdrerpov dxupdrv 
of Polybius, running at the foot of the cliff between it and the torrent, 
where it is known that until within quite recent times no passage existed. 
These two points are of considerable importance, being the scenes of the 
two attacks made by the Gauls upon the army in its march. 
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Two obvious objections to the adoption of the Mont Cenis as the 
pass crossed by Hannibal, are found in the words sapa réy rorapdy, 
Polyb. 111. 50, which it has been supposed could only refer to the Rhone, 
and in the necessity of placing the Allobroges in the valley of the Isére. 
But Mr Ellis shews that it is impossible to reconcile the supposition of 
the army having continued its march along the Rhone, with the distances 
i stated: not to mention other difficulties, and the fact that we have no 
notice of the passage of the Isére ; which, if the whole army crossed the 
river at its junction with the Rhone, must have been an operation of 
risk and difficulty. Moreover, the expression mapa roy morapov, without 
any distinct intimation of what river was meant, is exactly parallel with 
wept thy pax, inc. 55. And although it is true that we find the Allo- 
broges described by later authors as located north of the Isére, yet, 
according to Strabo it would seem that this river was their southern 
boundary, and it may easily have happened that they may have been 
driven somewhat towards the north in the intervening period. Indeed 
Mr Ellis argues with much plausibility, that the name Allevard is really 
identical with Allobrica, and thus contains in itself a proof of the occu- 

_ pation of the valley by this tribe. | 

Mr Ellis believes, with De Luc, that Hannibal crossed the Rhone 
about Roquemaure, and descended, of course, into the territory of the 
Taurini. Such was the unanimous testimony of all Livy’s authorities; 
and the single passage in Polybius, which seems to contradict it, is inge- 
niously explained as one of the succinct accounts or summarics which 
Polybius has throughout his narrative prefixed to the details of each 
march or engagement. It had long ago been remarked that it was 
difficult to comprehend why Hannibal, if he had descended into tho 
territory of the friendly Insubrians, should afterwards have gone out of 
his way to engage the Taurini: and in the passage of Strabo, Iv. 6, ryv 
dca Tavpivey fy ‘AvviBas OijA6e, Mr Ellis finds a new argument in favour 
of the Mont Cenis. 

Though his conclusions are based, in the first instance, upon the 
text of Polybius, Mr Ellis has not neglected that of Livy, by whose 
assistance he supplies, in one or two points, the omissions in Polybius’ 
narrative: the last chapter is occupied with an examination of the 
ancient roads across the Alps, which serves to strengthen the case 
already made out. In fact such a mass of evidence is accumulated in 
favour of the theory, as appears almost to amount to an absolute 
demonstration of its truth. 

Not the least interesting part of the book are the etymologies of the 
Celtic names. Thus the reading Sxapas [Sxdpas in one MS.] in Polyb. 
m1. 49, in the description of the island, is successfully vindicated, as 
being a compound of Isca and Aras, the former element the same as 
occurs in our own Esk, Usk, Ouse, Exe; and the latter identical with 
Aar, Arar, &c. The compound Isc-aras will then be the name of the 
river formed by the two streams jointly after their union: like the 
Durance, the Dordogne in Auvergne, or our own Thames. Most of the 
derivations indicated recommend themselves at once. We may be per- 
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mitted, however, to express a doubt in two instances. Durotincum is 
resolved into Dur (Dora), water; Tin, a source; and Cum (the Welsh 
Cwm) a hollow in the mountains. But the -um is apparently only the 
Latin termination appended, as also in Lemincum, Vapincum; which do 
mot lie in combes: and the termination in ¢ is found in many instances 
in Auvergne at the present day, where the names are clearly Celtic. So 
too in the case of Mellosedum, it is simpler to suppose that Maol-sead 
became, by metathesis, Mellosedum, than to introduce a third element, 
Lon: indeed the o might be merely subsidiary to euphony, as in Dur- 
o-tincum. 

In conclusion, we will only express our satisfaction that the Univer- 
sity Press should have assisted in the production of a work so creditable 
to its author, and to the University of which he is a member.] C, B. 8. 


Descriptio Antiqui Codicis Virgiliani, a Grorato BuTLER, A.M., pp. 66. 
[This pamphlet is not published, but applications may be made to 
the Editor from abroad through Williams and Norgate, and from 
any part of Great Britain, through J. W. Parker and Son]. 


[This is a well digested account, together with a collation, of a MS. 
of Virgil in the Bodleian Library. The MS. is written in the Lombard 
character, and has been assigned to various dates ranging from the 7th 
to the 11th century. It derives a peculiar interest from the tradition, 
preserved in a document attached to it, and apparently trustworthy, that 
it formerly belonged to the Alighieri family and was the identical copy 
studied by Dante. To the critic it has an additional value, as repre- 
senting a distinct class from the other principal MSS. of Virgil. There 
are several lacune which are supplied by a later hand. The older parts 
of the text are accompanied by the commentary of Servius in small cha- 
racter on the margin. The various readings do not appear to be very 
important; but the orthography is interesting. Michi, nichil are written 
for mihi, nihil: certain letters are interchanged, as f and ph, 4 and y; 
thus we read phedera, lymfas, Frigyam chlamidem: p is inserted after m 
as sollempnis, tempnere: h is arbitrarily omitted, inserted, and transposed, 
as actenus, hordine, choors. For other peculiarities we must refer to the 
“ Conspectus Orthographis” in Mr Butler’s pamphlet. We congratulate 
the future editors of Virgil that the collation of a MS. so important has 
fallen into such able hands. | 


M. Touiii CIcERONIS de Officits libri tres. Emendavit, et adnotatione brevi 
critica ac philologica instruxit Henricus Alanus. 


M. Tutum Ciceronis Cato Major sive de Senectute liber. Codd. MSS. 
duobus suis collatis recensuit, commentatus est tum critice tum 
philologice Henricus Alanus. 


M. Tui CIcERONIS Lelius sive de Amicitia liber. Codd. MSS. tribus 
suis collatis recensuit Henricus Alanus. 


——w pe - 
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[The reader who is disposed to consult the numerous references to . 
ancient and modern writers in elucidation of grammatical difficulties, will . 


find these little editions useful. The proposed emendations do not ap- 


pear to us very satisfactory. | | J. B. M. 
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Denkschriften d. Kais. Akad. d. Wissensch. Philosophisch-histor. Classe. 2 ter 
Band. Wien. 1851. Pt.1. Sketch of the history of Literature among the Arabs. 
By Von Hammer-Purgstall.—_On the Council of Lyons, a.p. 1245. By Von Karajan. 
—On the ecclesiastical affairs of Austria in the 15th cent. By Chmel. Pt. 2.—On the 
excavations of Salona in 1848. By Carrara.—On the fame of Virgil in the middle 
ages. By Zappert. 

Id. 1852. Pt. 2. Ovilaba and the Roman Antiquities connected with it. By 
Gaisberger. 1853.—Contributions to a crit. hist. of Voralberg and the neighbouring 
districts, especially in the earliest times. By Bergmann.—Life of Bishop Altmann of 
Passau, (from 1065—1091). By Stiilz. 


Gerhard’s Denkmiler, 1853. No. 58. Greek coins (with plates). By Gerhard.— 
Works of art relating to the Odyssey. By Welcker.—Miscellaneous (Dionysos Peri- 
kionios; Tyro, Pelias, Neleus; Ukalegon). By Otto Jahn.—No. 59. Dioscuri at 
Delphi (with a plate). By C. V. Paucker.—On the Throne of Amycleus. By But- 
ticher and Pyl.—Diomede. By Otto Jahn.—No. 60. Telephos and Auge (with a 
plate). By Otto Jahn.—Artemis Gygaia and the tombs of the Lydian kings. By 
Curtius.—Inscription at Tyras. By Mercklin.—The Aloidew; Ares and Hephestus; 


_ The Bathslave; Corycus. By Otto Jahn.—OEPYTAI, NEKAYAOZ; Ukalegon. 


By L. Schmidt.—Telephos and the Eagle. By Wieseler.—Silenus as a shrine ( Plat. 
Symp.). By Panofka.—In the Archdologischer Anzeiger, Nos. 58, 59, are accounts 
of excavations at Megara. By Velsen and Curtius.—Accounts of additions to the 
British Museum, and new inscriptions, communicated by Messrs Birch and Newton. 


Gott. Gel. Anz. 1854. Nos. 1,2.3. On Cobet’s Diogenes Laertius, and Miiller’s 
Hesychius Milesius. By Fr. Cr[eutzer].—No. 8. On The Ecclesiastical Hist. of John 
Bp. of Ephesus, ed, by Rev. W. Cureton. By H. E[{wald]..Nos, 9, 10,11,12. On 
Hermann’s Zschylus. By Wieseler.—Nos. 14, 15,16. On Hermann’s De re scenica 
in Zischyli Oresteia. By Fr. Wieseler.—Nos. 18, 19, 20. On Conybeare and Howson’s - 
Life and Ep. of St Paul. By Uhlhorn.—Nos. 21, 22. On Schmidt's Das Interdikten- 
verfahren der Romer. By Esmarch.—Nos. 25, 26, 27, 28. On Vuller’s Lexicon Persico- 
Latinum. By Haug.—No. 32. On Dillmann’s Bibl. Vet. Test. Aithiop. By H. 
E[wald].—Nos, 41, 42. On Riis Elemente des Akwapim-Dialekts. By H. E{wald].— 


_Nos. 49, 50. On Hammer-Purgstall’s Literatur-geschichte der Araber. By F. W. 
- —Nos. 55, 56. On Schenkel’s Das Wesen des Protestantismus. By Holzhausen.— 


Nos. 57—60. On Herzog’s Die romanischen Waldenser. By G.—No. 60. On the 
Martyrium Arnoldi archiep. Mogunt. By E. G. F.~-On Cornelius’s Der Antheil Ost- 
Friedlands an der Reformation. By Schultze.—No. 61. Evwald’s notice of his “Das 
Buch [job.” 2nd Ed.—Nos. 61—64. On Schmidt’s Essai historique sur la société 
civile dans le monde Romain, &c., and Chastell’s Etudes hist. sur Tinfluence de la 
charité durant les premiers siécles chrétiens, Yc. By Mlfrd.—No. 68. On Darem- 
berg’s Giuvres d’Oribase. By Marx.—No. 72. On Curtze’s Die kirchl. Gesetzgeb. d. 
F. Waldeck. 


Heidelberger Jahrb. 1853. No. 57. On Ktihner’s ed. of Cicero’s Tusculans. By 
Moser. 1854.—Nos. 1,2. On C. Schmidt’s Essai historique sur la société civile dans 
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le monde Romain &c., and Amadée Fleury’s Saint Paul et Sénéque. By Bahr.—No. 3. 
On Grotefend’s Interpretation of a Nimroud Inscription. By Holtzmann.—On Frey- 
tag’s ed. of Ibn Arabschah, and Anspach’s of Kitab Alyjun. By Weil.—Nos. 6, 7. 
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Illgen u. Niedner’s Zeitschr. f. d. historische Theologie. 1854. No.2. Hamburg 
u. Gotha.— Wiclif and the Lollards. By Lechler—No. 3. Doctrina Tertulliani de 
baptismo. By E. F. Leopold. 


Jahn’s Jahrb. Vol. 68. part 6. On Ullrich’s Beitrige zur Kritith d. Thuhydides. 
By Hausdirffer.—On the latest Platonic Criticism. By Susemihl.—On Henry's notes 
to Virgil Aineid, 1~—v1. By Lindemann.—On Seffer’s Elementarb. der hebr. Sprache. 
By Mezger.—Vol. 69, Part 1. On Nitzsch’s Sagenpoesie der Griechen. By Schimann. 
—On Grautoff’s Turpilianarum Comm. reliquie. By Ribbeck.—On Halm’s Cic. pro 
Sestio. By Maehly.—On Nipperdey’s Tacitus. By Urlichs.—Part 2. Review of 
Nitzsch continued.—On Overbeck’s Gallerie heroischen Bildwerke der alten Kunst. 
By Petersen.—Review of Nipperdey continued.—On Otto Jahn’s Florus. By Halm. 
On certain papers treating of Sophocles. By Schneidewin.—Part 3. On Giseke’s 
Allmihliche Enstehung der Gesdnge der Ilias, By Sengebusch.—On Meineke’s Strabo. 
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dey’s Tacitus, continued.—On Haase’s Gregorius Puronensis de curs. stell. By Osann. 
—Shorter notices appended to each part. 


Jahn’s Jabrb. 19th Supplement, part 3. On Tomi and the neighbouring towns. 
_ By P. Becker.—On Onomatopeia. By Rosenheyn.—Grammatice sermonis Latini 
philosophie elementa. By Noiré.—On the Promethean trilogy of Aischylus. By Kat- 
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Announcements. 


Bahr’s Herodotus, in three new editions; a large edition in 4 vols. 8vo., a school 
edition with German and another with Latin notes. The book of Jasher, by Dr 
Donaldson. Thucydides with German notes by Ullrich, Select plays of Plautus by 
Fleckeisen, both with German notes, 


cd 


Notice to Correspondents. 


Owing to a pressure of matter, we have been compelled, although 
we have given an increased number of pages, to defer several contri- 
butions to a future Number, and to insert only a portion of others. 


The following note reached us too late for insertion in its proper 

place, | 
Note on p. 205. 

Another instance in support of the statement in the text, that saints 
are often grouped together merely because they bear the same name, 
is that of Mary Magdalene and Mary of Egypt, who have their acts 
pictured in double line round the Chapel of the Bargello in Florence. 
So also the two Jesuit saints Francis Xavier and Borgia are frequently 
drawn side by side, and the student of Christian art may remember the 
constantly recurring difficulty of discriminating between the two Justinas 
of Florence and of Padua. 


No. 3 will be published in November. A table of Errata and an 
Index for Vol. I. will be given with No. 4. 
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Notes on the Study of the Bible among our Forefathers. 


No. II. 

“Se ponne se hine sylfne gesyhs bedelende beon para streama Haligra 
Gewrita lara, and pres Halgan Gastes, ponne bit he genoh burstig: ac gif he 
ponne hyne sylfne mid bem #-spryngum Godes Worda gelec’ and his mod 
mid pere swetnysse bes gastlican gedrinces gefylles, he seled pes ponne 
dryncan his pyrstendum mode'.” Ancient Laws, &c. ed. Thorpe, 11. 430. 


Two different streams of influence met and finally co-operated 
in, the christianizing of the Anglo-Saxons. The earlier of them 
issued from the Scotish tribes who occupied the northern pro- 
vinces of Ireland: the later from a well-known mission set on 
foot by Gregory the Great, and carried out by his successors. [I 
have shewn already that the Irish teachers were addicted to the 
study of the sacred volume. Their labours seem to have been 
most appreciated among the “ Anglian” settlers of the north; 
and it was owing mainly to the literary spirit which they propa- 
gated in Northumbria that the leading English scholars of the 
seventh and eighth centuries were educated in those parts. For 
we inust recollect that the influence of the Irish extended far 
beyond the Christian communities who kept aloof from con- 
tinental missionaries, and declined to recognize the jurisdiction 
of the pope. In many districts where the Roman modes of 


1 [‘‘He who sees himself cutofffrom But on the other hand if he allay his 
the streams of doctrine preserved in Holy thirst at the water-springs of God's 
Scriptures and from the Holy Spirit, Word, and fill his spirit with the sweet- 
is in such a case thirsty enough. ness of that ghostly potion, he thereby 

lets his thirsty spirit drink.”] 
Vout. I. November, 1854. 21 
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thought eventually predominated, the ecclesiastics were in- 
debted for at least some portion of their mental and religious 
culture to the monasteries planted by their Irish rivals. Such 
we saw? had been the case with Ecgbert the elder, and with 
Wilbrord; and another champion of the Roman party in the 
north, the energetic Wilfrith, is a member of the same class, 
His early years were spent among the Irish brotherhood at Lin- 
disfarne, where he was taught the rudiments of sacred learning: 
‘‘ibique monachorum famulatui se contradens, diligenter ea quée 
monasticee castitatis ac pietatis erant, et discere curabat et agere. 
Et quia acris erat ingenii didicit citissime Psalmos et aliquot 
codices” (Bed. v. 19) ; Eddius, his biographer, stating in addition 
that he knew the whole book of Psalms “ memorialiter” (Gale's 
Scriptores xv. c. 11). At length, however, Wilfrith grew dis- 
satisfied with the position and proceedings of his brethren, and 
quitting the stronghold of Irish orthodoxy undertook a pilgrim- 
age toRome. There his education for the ministry was vigorously 
resumed: “ Quatuor Evangeliorum libros ex ordine didicit, com- 
putum pasche rationabilem, et alia multa que in patria nequiverat 
ecclesiasticis disciplinis accommoda, eodem magistro tradente, 
percepit” (Bed. v. 19). We also gather from the same authority 
that on his return to Northumbria (661), Wilfrith lost no time in 
working out his new convictions. Wherever he was able, he 
displaced adherents of the Irish (“qui Scotos sequebantur”), 
struggling, if it might be, to ‘reduce both Anglian and Saxon 
provinces within the pale of the Latin Church. And we are 
justified in adding, that this end was virtually accomplished when 
the kings of Wessex and Northumbria agreed to welcome Theo- 
dore as the archbishop of all England, “cui omnis Anglorum 
Ecclesia manus dare consentiret” (Bed. Iv. 2). 

It is, therefore, of importance to inquire at this stage of our 
investigation, how the early Anglo-Roman school of Christians 
were affected to the study of the Bible? Did they generally 
regard it with the feelings which it had awakened in their Irish 
contemporaries? Or did they manifest a disposition to under- 
value it, and check its circulation? Gregory the Great, whom 
they long afterwards revered as the apostle of the English, may 
be fairly taken as their spokesman on this point. A single 
extract from his writings will suffice. It occurs in one of his 

2 See Journal of Philology, No. I. p. 88. 
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letters to the court-physician, Theodorus, and is therefore a good 
index of his judgment with regard to the unlimited diffusion of 
the Scriptures even among the laity: “Imperator cceli, Dominus 
hominum et angelorum, pro vita tua tibi suas epistolas transmisit ; 
et tamen, gloriose fili, easdem epistolas ardenter legere negligis. 
Stude ergo queso, et quotidie Creatoris tui Verba meditare” 
(Epist. tv. 31). Gregory was himself a scholar. As such we find 
him placing a large supply of books (“codices plurimos”) at the 
service of the missionaries (4.D. 601. Bed. 1. 29). He was also 
actuated by a purely evangelic spirit, and accordingly we might 
anticipate that some of those numerous books were copies of 
the holy Scriptures. Such in truth they must have been, if 
we accept the testimony of a chronicler belonging to the abbey 
of St Augustine at Canterbury®. Among the codices surviving 
in the library of the mother-church, he mentions “ Biblia Gre- 
goriana in duobus voluminibus, Psalterium Augustini, textus 
Evangeliorum cum decem canonibus” [¢.e. the Eusebian canons]: 
after which are enumerated other copies of the Bible, the Psal- 
ter, and the Gospels. These all, according to the writer, were 
presents made by Gregory himself, and therefore worthy to be 
called “ primitis: librorum totius Ecclesie Anglicane.” We 
should bear in mind, however, that although some part of the 
materials may be older, the chronicle was not compiled until the 
reign of Henry V, and for this reason the value of its testimony 
is proportionately lessened. Still if we allow that many of the 
‘eodices had found their way to Canterbury at a somewhat later 
date, our main position is unaffected. They were all indis- 
putably ancient copies of the sacred books, and two at least 
of them we have the satisfaction of being able to identify with 
biblical manuscripts presented to the original missionaries. The 
first is the British Museum MS. (Reg. 1 8, vi), which one of 
the most competent of living authorities, Mr Westwood, pro- 
nounces a veritable portion of the Biblia Gregoriana (Archeo- 
logical Journal, No. xu. p. 292). The second is a well-known 
MS. preserved in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge (No. ccLxxxvi). Its claim to rank in the same category 


8 See the passage extracted atlength Sacra Pictoria, speaks of it as belong- 
in Wanley’s Lib. Vet. Septentr. Catal. ing to Trinity College, Cambridge. It 
pp. 172, 173. Mr Westwood, who re- __ is in the library of Trinity Hall. 
fers to the MS. in his Paleographia 

21—2 
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has been generally conceded both by ancient and modern archseo- 
logists: and I may add, that an able paper contributed by Mr 
James Goodwin of that college to the publications of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society in 1847, discusses the whole question, 
and arrives at the result before obtained by Wanley and Mr 
Westwood. The MS. contains a copy of the Gospels in a Latin 
version agreeing almost literatim with the Vulgate of St Jerome. 

Here perhaps is the appropriate place for noticing the 
character of the sacred text, as it was studied in this country 
after the arrival of the Roman missionaries. The Irish Church 
we have already seen was very independent, circulating, there 
is reason to believe, a Latin version of its own. And traces of a 
similar independence are discerned in the Northumbrian Church, 
where Irish influences continued to be felt long after the age of 
Wilfrith and Theodore. The characteristics of the sacred art of 
Ireland, so very striking as to render it almost unique, are repro- 
duced in several illustrations of religious books belonging to the 
northern monasteries: while the same affinity is even more 
observable on turning to the books themselves. Examples will 
be found in the Lindisfarne Psalter, printed for the Surtees 
Society in 1843. Postponing all consideration of its Anglian, or 
Northumbrian-Saxon, gloss, we notice that the Latin of it varies 
“very considerably from the received text of the Vulgate,” and 
that after its transcription in the eighth century, attempts were 
made to force it into closer harmony with the Vulgate by 
“‘numerous erasures and alterations” (Mr Stevenson’s Preface). 
The Lindisfarne Gospels (Cotton MSS. Nero, D, Iv.) throw further 
light upon this ancient independence. They exhibit the Vulgate 
version, it is true, with great fidelity, but what is most remark- 
able, the author of the Anglian gloss, who wrote at Lindisfarne 
towards the end of the seventh or in the beginning of the eighth 
century, has not followed the text he had before him, but a 
different Latin version. We shall, however, be more able to esti- 
mate the true amount of these divergencies when the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, now in preparation, have been given to the public. 

On the other hand, the Roman missionaries invariably made 
use of the Vulgate as corrected by St Jerome. Gregory the 
Great bestowed his imprimatur on it, and accordingly from the 
time of his pontificate, it grew in reputation, and ere long sup- 
planted: all its predecessors. There is in fact a passage of 
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Aldhelm (De Laud. Virgin. c. xu1x.) which seems to intimate 
that as early as the close of the seventh century, the Hieronymic 
was the authorized version of the Bible,—that which every one 
employed who wished to be considered orthodox. The words 
are: “In orthodoxorum bibliothecis ubi sagacissima Hieronymi 
commenta recitantur.” In the following period, therefore, we 
shall find that nearly all quotations from the Scriptures which 
occur in English works had been derived through the medium of 
the Vulgate. 


§1. Theodore. 


Sacred literature had never flourished in the southern part 
of England till the primacy of Theodore of Tarsus, One of his 
pupils had occasion to deplore the previous lack of scholars, 
and especially of those who could assist the student of theology. 
A salutary change, however, followed his appointment. Like 
many of the popes who lived just after him, the new archbishop 
was a Greek by birth and education, and this circumstance may 
have contributed materially to widen the horizon of the English 
Church. His Oriental leanings are indicated by the fact that 
Hadrian, the zealous colleague who accompanied him hither, 
was expressly sent to keep him in check: “ne quid ille contra- 
rium veritati fidei, Gracorum more, in ecclesiam cui preeesset, 
introduceret” (Bed. tv. 1). Although the works of Theodore 
are neither numerous nor important, they evince considerable 
familiarity with sacred literature. He quotes the Bible fre- 
quently, yet we must add without much insight or felicity. A 
specimen of his critical powers may be seen in the Liber Peeni- 
tentialis (c. XLVI), where he examines the import of the words 
Aarpeia and 8ovdeia. His favourite expositors seem to have been, 
of the Latins, Gregory the Great, Isidore of Seville and St 
Augustine ; and of the Greeks, St Basil and the Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, the latter of whom he styles “antiquus et venerabilis pater.” 
Several passages might be adduced in which his reverence for 
the sacred volume as the Word of God is very strongly marked. 
For instance, after insisting on the duty of observing the Lord’s 
day, he adds, “ Et ut nulli in ipsa ecclesia, vel ubi lectio Divina 
recitata fuerit, verbosare prseesumant, sed lectiones sanctas liben- 
ter convenit audire, sicut Dominus” etc. (Zib. Paenitent. c. XXVIII. 
§ 8). But Theodore may have contributed still further to the 
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profitable study of the Scriptures by the impulse which he gave 
to general literature and more especially the cultivation of the 
Greek language. Beda thus enlarges on the mighty change 
which had been wrought by the archbishop and his Roman col- 
league: “Et quia literis sacris simul et seecularibus, ut diximus, 
abundanter ambo erant instructi, congregata discipulorum caterva, 
scientis: salutaris quotidie flumina irrigandis eorum cordibus 
emanabant; ita ut etiam metrice artis, astronomis et arithme- 
ticse ecclesiasticze disciplinam inter sacrorum apicum volumina 
suis auditoribus contraderent. Indicio est quod usque hodie 
[t.e. A.D. 731] supersunt de eorum discipulis qui Latinam Gre- 
camque linguam, eque ut propriam in qua nati sunt, norunt. 
Neque unquam prorsus, ex quo Britanniam petierunt Angli, 
feliciora fuere tempora; dum et fortissimos Christianosque 
habentes reges cunctis barbaris nationibus essent terrori, et 
omnium vota ad nuper audita cclestis regni gaudia penderent, 
et quicumque lectionibus sacris cuperent erudiri, haberent in 
promptu magistros qui docerent” (Bed. Iv. 2). 


§ 2. Aldhelm. 


None of their numerous pupils manifested this desire more 
strongly than the future bishop of Sherborn. Aldhelm was a 
Southern Saxon, and the very earliest native scholar who was 
trained among the Roman missionaries. If we follow William of 
Malmesbury, who says that Aldhelm died in 709 at the age of 
seventy, he would be no less than thirty years old when he com- 
menced his studies under Theodore and Hadrian. One of his 
chief accomplishments is said to have been a perfect knowledge 
of Greek which he spoke and wrote “ quasi Greecus natione.” 
His devotion to it was certainly considerable, as we may argue 
from the style of his Latin, which is sometimes rendered almost 
unintelligible by the Greecisms‘ it contains: e.g. he used “kata” 
for “secundum,” “ archimandrita” for “ abbas,” and naturalized 
the word “acedia” (dxdia), which long kept its place in England 


* It is curious to observe that Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury (Anglia Sacra, 11. 7) 
thinks the style of Aldhelm purer in 
this respect than that of other writers: 
**Id in omnibus antiquis cartis est ani- 
madvertere quantum quibusdam verbis 
abstrusis ex Greco petitis delectentur. 


Moderatius tamen se agit Aldhelmus, 
nec nisi perraro et necessario verba ponit 
exotica.”” The Camb. Univ. MS. Gg, 
v. 35, Which contains several works of 
Aldhelm, has other pieces even more 
disfigured by superfluous Grecisms, 
(e.g. § 17). 


] 
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"— as equivalent to “sloth,” and as the name of a deadly sin. One 
of his biographers, Faricius, also speaks of his familiarity with 
Hebrew: “ Prophetarum exempla, Davidis Psalmos, Salomonis 
tria volumina, Hebraicis literis bene novit, et lerem Mosaicam” 
(Opp. ed. Giles, p. 357). And Beda, no incompetent judge, de- 
scribes him (v. 18), as “undecumque doctissimus: nam et ser- 
mone nitidus, et scripturarum, ut dixi, tam liberalium quam 
ecclesiasticarum erat eruditione mirandus.” We gather from the 
authors whom he quotes, that he read the more distinguished of 
the Greek Fathers, such as Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus; once 
also he speaks of Origen, “inclitus Greecorum didasculus” (p. 
79). But it is obvious that the principal share of his attention 
was directed to the pages of the Sacred Volume, for expounding 
which he deemed the “art of grammar” a most necessary instru- 
ment. He thus exhorts a pupil, Ethelwold (pp. 332, 333): “Sed 
multo magis, mi amantissime, vel lectionibus Divinis, vel oratio- 
nibus sacris semper invigila. Si quid vero preeterea ssecularium 
literarum nosse laboras, ea tantummodo causa id facias, ut quo- 
niam in Lege Divina vel omnis vel pene omnis verborum textus 
artis omnino ratione grammatice consistit, tanto ejusdem Eloquii 
-Divini profundissimos atque sacratissimos sensus facilius legendo 
intelligas, quanto tllius rationis qua contexitur diversissimas regu- 
las plenius didiceris.” The principles of exegesis which he fol- 
lowed coincide with those afterwards enunciated more com- 
pletely by Rabanus Maurus (cf. Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, 
pp. 165, 166). To arrive at all the meaning of the Bible (so he 
teaches) we must apply four different modes of interpretation, 
the historical, the allegorical, the anagogical, and the tropolo- 
gical, determining in each particular case whether a passage is 
susceptible of one or more of these methods. They are all 
referred to in the following extract (p. 4): “Nunc Divina pris- 
corum prophetarum oracula certis astipulationibus jamdudum 
Salvatoris adventum vaticinia enixius investigando; nunc anti- 
quarum arcana Legum...nunc quadrifarium Evangelice rela- 
tionis dicta, mysticis catholicorum patrum commentariis exposita 
et ad medullam usque spiritualiter enucleata, et quadriformis 
ecclesiasticee traditionis normulis, secundum historiam, allego- 
riam, tropologiam, anagogen digesta, solerter indagando.” Other 
passages afford us intimations of his jealousy respecting the 
sacred Canon and the need of absolute deference to the teaching 
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it unfolds. Thus, on noticing a spurious work entitled “Re- 
velatio [al. Apocalypsis] Pauli,” he adds: “Sed fas Divinum > 
vetet catholicee fidei sequipedas plus quippiam quam canonice 
veritatis censura promulgat credere; et cetera apocryphorum 
deliramenta vel ut horrisona verborum tonitrua penitus abdicare, 
et procul eliminare, orthodoxorum patrum scita scriptis decre- 
talibus sanxerunt” (p. 26). In like manner after alluding to an 
old Hebrew tradition which identifies Melchisedec and Shem, he 
cautiously subjoins: “Sed plurimum differt inter ambiguas Pha- 
riseeorum traditiones et elucubratam Sacre Scripture definitio- 
nem. Apocryphorum enim nenias et incertas frivolorum fabulas 
nequaquam catholica receptat Ecclesia” (p. 73). 

Nor can we trace in him the slightest disposition to restrain 
the general study of the Bible. In writing to a sisterhood of 
nuns he congratulates them because their letters prove not only 
the genuineness of their piety, but their devotion to sacred 
literature (pp. 2—4). He compares them to bees feeding on 
the flowery pastures of Holy Writ; and in a letter “ad Osgitham 
sororem,” this commendation is repeated in the strongest terms 
(p. 90: cf. his poem De Octo Principalibus Vitiis, p. 212). So 
firm indeed was his conviction as to the necessity of biblical 
knowledge, that he discouraged the cultivation of “ profane” 
literature, at least for its own sake. His advice to Wilfrith was, 
that on his expulsion from Northumbria he should go to Ireland 
and prosecute his studies there (p. 337): ‘“Sacrosancta potis- 
simum preesagmina [i.e. “writings of the prophets:” cf. p. 340], 
refutatis philosophorum commentitiis, legito.” The reason then 
follows: “ Absurdum enim arbitror, spreta rudis [¢.e. Novi] ac 
Veteris Instrumenti inextricabili [¢.e. “ mysterious:” cf. p. 348] 
norma, per dumosi ruris diverticula, immo per dyscolos philoso- 
phorum anfractus, iter capere.” The same exalted view of the 
holy Scriptures will be found in what we may consider the least 
amiable of his works. Beda terms it (v. 18), “liber egregius 
adversus errorem Britonum.” It was addressed to king Gerun- 
tius (pp. 83 sq.), in the hope of drawing over the British Chris- 
tians and securing their assent to usages imported by the 
foreign missionaries. These he vindicated almost entirely on the 
ground that they were “secundum Scripture preeceptum,” and 
“secundum sacrosanctam Scripturee auctoritatem:” but when 
some of the Nonconformists pleaded in self-defence that they 
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‘also venerated the Bible, (“prsecepta utriusque Instrumenti,”) held 
fast the doctrines of the Creed, and for those reasons claimed to 
be regarded as veritable catholics (“et hujus fidei privilegio in 
catholicorum ceetu glomeratus sine aliquo infelicitatis obstaculo 
connumerabor”’), Aldhelm was driven to another line of argu- 
ment. “Fides nempe catholica,” he writes, “et fraternee caritatis 
concordia inseparabiliter pari tramite tendunt;” adding as deci- 
sive of the controversy: “Frustra de fide catholica inaniter 
gloriatur qui dogma et regulam sancti Petri non sectatur” (pp. 
88, 89). 


'§ 3. Boniface. 


Another ardent champion of the Anglo-Roman school was 
Boniface or Winfrith, “the apostle of Germany.” In speaking 
of him after his martyrdom, archbishop Cuthbert styles him 
“ preeclarus speculator ccelestis bibliothecse” (Bonif. Opp. u. 219, 
ed. Giles): and such praise is fully justified by what we gather 
both from his biographer and his own works, His early years 
had been devoted almost exclusively to the “examination of the 
sacred laws” (11. 148). ‘Lectionis Divine,” adds Willibald, “ope- 
ram ingenti meditationis studio exhibuit, ita ut maxime demum 
Scripturarum eruditione tam gramumaticee artis eloquentia et 
metrorum medullatee facundise modulatione, quam etiam historise 
simplici expositione et spiritualis tripartita intelligentie inter- 
pretatione imbutus, dictandique peritia laudabiliter fulsit, ut 
etiam aliis demum paternarum extiterit peedagogus traditionum,” 
etc.—a passage from which it is obvious that Boniface had also 
learned the fourfold method of interpretation we have noticed in 
the case of Aldhelm. His biographer continues to inform us 
that he not only studied the inspired words of prophets and 
apostles, “stylo sanctitatis conscripta,” but committed portions 
of the Gospel-narrative to memory, while his example stimulated 
many others, male and female, to procure copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, and to meditate on them perpetually (p. 150). When 
Gregory III. commissioned him in 719 to undertake the “ preach- 
ing of both Testaments” in Germany, he mentioned that Boni- 
face had been distinguished from his childhood by this mark of 
piety (Opp. 1. 26). When he left his native shores and came to 
“ Trecht” [Trajectum = U-trecht], it was with a well-defined 
intention, “ut si qua in parte hujus populi Evangelii patesceret 
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aditus Verba Dei semina ministraret” (1. 155): and the fifteen 
short discourses that are still extant shew the way in which he 
turned his knowledge to a practical account. His correspond- 
ence also furnishes a number of pleasing incidents connected 
with our present subject. Thus, his friend Bugga or Eadburga, 
an Anglo-Saxon princess, who was living in a convent at Rome, 
and with whom he was in the habit of exchanging presents, 
writes to him on one occasion, urging that although she could 
not yet procure the “passiones martyrum” which he wanted, he 
would still remember his promise and send for her consolation 
“congregationes aliquas Sanctarum Scripturarum” (1. 28). He 
afterwards thanks the same correspondent for “a present of 
holy books,” adding that the lamp of God’s Word was needed 
more than ever by a man in his position who was treading the 
dark corners of heathendom, It was in truth his constant 
practice to fetch over new supplies of books from countries 
where the Gospel was already planted, and more especially from 
England. He requested as a special favour that his old friend 
Daniel, bishop of Winchester, would send him (724) a copy of 
the Book of the Prophets, which Winbert his schoolmaster had 
left him as a legacy. It is said to have contained six prophets 
in one volume, written plainly and without contractions (“claris 
et absolutis literis,” 1.40). Such a copy, he continues, could 
not be obtained where he was, while owing to the failure of his 
eyesight its importance was peculiarly felt (“caligantibus oculis 
‘minutas ac connexas literas clare discernere non possum.”) On a 
second occasion we hear him thanking Eadburga for presents of 
clothes and books, and then desiring her to get him a copy of 
St Peter’s Epistles written in gilt letters, for his own use in 
preaching to the carnal: ut mihi cum auro conscribas epistolas 
domini mei Sancti Petri apostoli, ad honorem et reverentiam 
Sanctarum Scripturarum ante oculos carnalium in preedicando” 
(1. 53). The helps which he employed in studying the Scrip- 
tures appear to have been very few. In a letter which he wrote 
to Cuthbert (735), he alluded to the Venerable Beda who was 
then daily growing into eminence, and asked for some of his 
expository treatises (1. 86). A like request was made to Ecg- 
bert of York (1. 87), in which the commentary on the Book of 
Proverbs was particularly mentioned. Afterwards he signified 
his want of other patristic commentaries (1. 91, 92), meaning, it 
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would seem, those treatises which bore the name of “ spiritual:” 
“ guia spiritualis tractatus magister legentium Sacrum Eloquium 
esse dinoscitur.” Boniface indeed was eminently practical from 
first to last, and therefore he would use the Bible chiefly for 
stimulating his devotion and ordering his daily life. While urging 
a young friend in England to proceed more sedulously with the 
study of the Divine Law (1. 29), he asks like one who knew and 
deeply felt its value: “ Quid enim, frater Christiane, a juvenibus 
decentius queritur? Aut quid a senibus demum sobrius posside- 
tur, quam scientia Scripturarum Sacrarum, que sine ullo nau- 
fragio periculosee tempestatis navem animee nostre gubernans, 
deducit ad amecenissimi littus paradisi etc.?’ There is conse- 
quently little doubt as to the nature of the volumes which his 
murderers found in his possession and scattered to the winds 
(a. 177). 
C. Harpwick. 


Il. 


On Schnerdewin’s Edition of the Gidipus Rex. 
Levpag, 1849. 


(Continued from p. 236.) 


v. 8—13, dAr’, d yepacd, ppal’, éret mpéray epus 

apd tavde havelv, trim rpérq@ xabécrare, 
Seicavres 7) orépEavres; as Oédovros dy 
€pov mpocapxeiy mav- SuadAynros yap ay 
einv, rovavde py ov KaToixteipwy edpay. 

I have transcribed these verses as they ought to stand accord- 
ing to my view, and as they do stand in Dindorf’s text, except 
that he places a period instead of a colon after wav. Wunder 
removes the interrogation after orépfavres, which word he inti- 
mately connects with the following clause. Schneidewin reads 
py, and not pi ov. 

Wunder explains: “Tell me, old man, &c. in what frame ye 
are here, terror-stricken, or intreating in the belief that I shall 
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wish to afford you the utmost assistance; (a just belief) for I 
should be hard-hearted not to compassionate a supplication such 
as this.” 

Schneidewin: “Tell me, old man, &c. in what frame are ye 
here, terror-stricken or resigned, as you may be assured that I 
shall wish to afford you every assistance; for I should be hard- 
hearted if I did not (47) pity a supplication such as this.” 

As far as the word say, I agree with Schneidewin, understand- 
ing deicavtes § oréptavres to mean, “ dreading evils which impend, 
but may be averted by deprecatory prayer, or resigned to evils 
which exist, but may be removed by prayerful submission to the 
will of the Gods.” The very rare sense of “ intreating,” which 
Wunder gives to orépgavres, is, I think, excluded by the tense of 
that participle. The clause os OéAovros dy, «.7.A. is connected 
with ¢dpae. 

But, in the next clause, I totally disapprove Schneidewin’s 
conjectural alteration ») for pi ot, and agree more nearly with 
Wunder,—with his reading and version, but not precisely with 
his explanation of the construction. Wunder, in his Excursion, 
explains pi) od xarotcre(pww as equivalent to dore yi) od Kxarockreipes. 
And he is not far wrong. But I would not put the point precisely 
so. If the participial clause were necessarily to be regarded as 
the protasis of a condition, of which dvaddyyros a» einy is the 
apodosis, then I should say with Schneidewin, that py must be 
read, and not pi) ov. But I do not so regard it. The protasis 
(ei pi) O€Aospe) is suppressed (Obs. 11.), and to be supplied from the 
previous clause, while the participial clause further explains the 
word svoddynros: “for, if I did not wish to help you, I should be 
hard-hearted, namely, in refusing to compassionate a supplication 
like this.” | 

Mi) ov is essentially epexegetic; = “that is to say, not.” 

It occurs with a participle three times in Sophocles: in this 
place, again in v. 221, and in Gd. Col. 360. In the last-men- 
tioned passage, there being no condition, the force of the particles 
is very simply and clearly exhibited. 

qKets yap ov Kevyn ye, ToT eyo capas 
Eada, pry ody) Seip? euol pépovod te. 

The participial clause here is a mere epexegesis of xe: 
“you are not come empty, that is to say, not without bringing 
me some fearful tidings.” 
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I shall notice in its place v. 221, where again I shall have 
occasion to agree with Wunder, and not with Schneidewin. 

15—19. The division of the clauses must here be carefully 
noted : 


Protasis. Apodosis. 
(1) dps pév nuas... rd & GAXNo didAov... 
(2) of per... ol 8€... ot8e Be. 
(3) éyd perv Znvds... (suppressed clause ddAo 8¢ 


GAAwv Gear.) 
20. dyopatos Oaxei, mpés re Taddados dindois vaois. 


I would remove the comma after 6axei, regarding dyopaicx 
as governed by the reflected zpés, per schema Pindaricum. 

40—5, vow v, & xparioroy maow Oidirov xdpa, 

ixerevopev oe mavres o1de mpdorporot 
dAKny ru’ eipely mp, etre rou Oedy 
dnp dxovcas, cir an’ avdpds oicOa mov- 
ws rotow éeureipows xal ras Evpdhopas 
(ooas dpo padtora trav BovAeuparov. 

The ordinary version of the two lines last cited (given by the 
Scholiast, and followed both by Wunder and Schneidewin) is: 
“Since I perceive that to experienced men the results also of 
their counsels are most successful.” I cannot regard the sense 
here given either to the word {wcas, or to the phrase ras £updopas 
réy Bovievpdrov, as good Greek: nor do I see that the emphati- 
cally placed particle xai has any force whatever according to this 
view. Logic halts as well as language; for what sense is there 
in saying, “ Find us some help, whether God or man shew it you, 
for the counsels of the experienced have the best results”? 

My explanation of this passage rests on the assumption that 
Sophocles is at liberty to use the verbal noun cuydopd in any 
abstract sense derivable from its primitive verb cuudépw or cup 
gépopa. Its general sense is “occurrence,” “event.” Sometimes 
it implies “a happy occurrence:” but oftener it is used, by Greek 
euphemism, as a mild term for “calamity,” like the expressions 
ri véov, Ti vedrepov, and as we say, “something has happened to 
him.” Sometimes it is to be rendered “ dealing,” from cupdéper Oa. 
Here I believe it is employed in the rarer but certainly admissible 
sense “comparison.” 


a“ a , o 
mioroot mora oupdepew Bovdevpara. 


Esch, Pers. 520. 
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I render then: “Since to men of experience I see that com- 
parisons also of their counsels are most in vogue,” ¢.¢. “experienced 
men lay their heads together most.” Thus we get for (décas its 
usual and proper meaning: we obtain force for the emphatic 
cai: we crown the whole passage with an apt and admirable 
sentiment. For observe the tenour of the speech from v. 31. 
The priest says to Cidipus, “We do not seek for aid, as deeming 
you the equal of the Gods, but as considering you the most 
skilful of men in dealing with all the events of life, ordinary and 
extraordinary. For it was you that relieved us from the oppres- 
sion of the Sphinx, and that without any hint or instruction from 
us: you are supposed to have been aided by divine inspiration. 
So also now we beg you to discover some resource for us, whether 
supplied by a god, or acquired from some other man; and in 
this last suggestion there is nothing disparaging: for men of 
experience, like you, are not only the best counsellors, but also 
most accustomed to compare their counsels mutually, and there- 
fore most likely to have learnt something from their neighbours.” 

49, 50, dpyijs 8 ris offs pn8apas pepvepeba 

oravres 1 és dpOdv xa readvyres Uorepoy. 

I do not hesitate, with Wunder, to adopt the subjunctive 
pepvapeda (pray let us not remember), and it is surprising that 
Schneidewin should defend the optative peuydpeba on so weak a 
ground as that the subjunctive sounds like a disrespectful menace. 
But can pydauas be used with an optative? My impression is in 
the negative. Wunder connects the participles as well as the 
genitive with the verb: “Let us not remember your reign,— 
remember that we were,” &c. This is a possible explanation; 
_ but is it not simpler to take the words, “let us not remember 
your reign by the fact of our having been raised to a prosperous 
position, and depressed afterwards”? 

62, 7d pev yap tuay adyos eis ev Epyeras 

pévov xa” atrdy xovdev’ Gdrov, 9 8 eu 
Wuxn wodw re kapée Kai o” dpod oreves. 

Wunder, following Elmsley, reads é instead of ga, It were 
well if either scholar had told us how to construe the passage 
with that reading. I hold it certain that the accusative oidéa 
@\Xov does not depend upon card. Such phrases as caf abrdy, caf 
Exagrov, ért mond, emi wdetoroy, and the like, have the nature of single 
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words, and their prepositions cannot be shared with any other 
word. The meaning of the poet in this place is plain enough: 
but the terms in which he conveys it are somewhat puzzling, 
until we observe that he has used ddyos to express the motive or 
cause of grief rather than the feeling, just as in v. 337, 


épyiy epeupo thy éujy— 
he uses dpy} to imply a disposition provoking anger, and not 
anger itself. Translate then: “for the cause of grief in your 


cases applies to each single person privately, and to no one else, 
whereas,” &c. 


86, 0. ri’ Huw ees rod Ocod pyuny pépar; 

K. éc6Anv. A€yw yap Kal ra dSvadop’, ef rvxoe 
kar’ dpbdy efeXOdvra, mayr’ ay evruyxeiv. 

Elmsley and Schneidewin remove the comma after d8icdopa. 
Wunder keeps it, and rightly. Schneidewin asserts (without 
assigning his reason), that ra dvogopa must not be taken in con- 
nection with edrvyeiv, and renders the two latter lines thus; “A 
good one: for I assert that, if the difficult things also should turn 
out happily, it (the oracle) would be wholly prosperous ;” meaning, 
I suppose, that the oracle will be wholly favourable (and there- 
fore entitled to the epithet édy), if what there is in it of diffi- 
culty and unpleasantness should turn out happily as well as the 
rest of its contents. Butin the terms of the oracle, as afterwards 
stated (96), there is nothing to justify us in dividing it into two 
portions, ra dicgopa and ra éc6\a. The Thebans are simply com- 
manded to expel a pollution existing in their city, and no clue is 
given whereby they may discover it. This is dvcq@opoy altogether ; 
though capable of becoming etruyés (eo6ddv), ef rixot kar’ dpbdv 
éfcrOdv, if they ultimately discover and expel the murderer of 
Laius. In the dvs and ed it is impossible not to recognize a 
studied antithesis, which requires us to connect dicdopa with 
evrvyeiv. And the general maxim, which hence results, appears 
to give a much apter force to the passage. Render: “A good 
one: for I say that even froward things, if they eventually came 
right, would wholly deserve to be called toward.” Such I suppose 
to be pretty nearly Wunder’s interpretation also; but his note is 
not very clear on the point, and he cites, without condemning, 
the untenable notion of the Scholiasts, who make mdéAw or qyas 
understood (!) the subject of eiruyeiy. 
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99, 0. soip xabappp; ris 6 tpéros ris Evpopas ; 
K. av8pndarovvras, f pdvp pdvow mad 
Avovras, ods rd alua yxespatoy mwddu. 

Schneidewin and (I suppose) Wunder, with commentators in 
general, render ris 6 rpéros ris Evuopas; “ What is the nature of 
the mishap ?” They suppose (:dipus to ask two questions here, 
one relating to the manner of purification, the other to the cause 
of pollution. And, in Creon’s reply, they suppose dy3pnAcrotvras .. 
Avovras to answer the former, and os....adé\w the latter question. 
This was so little satisfactory to Schneider, that, in his Lexicon, 
he gives to rpéros the unusual and untenable sense, “mode of 
averting.” I am rather inclined to find a less usual sense in the 
word fupgopas (see my note on v. 44) from cupdéperda, and to 
render, “ What is the mode of dealing with it ?” 


116, ov8” ayyedds ris ob8e cup par aop d80u 

cared’, Srov tis éxpaday éxypnoar ay; 

Both Schneidewin and Wunder raise difficulties here, which I 
am unable to appreciate, And tle former proposes to read raxei- 
Gev ob for xarcid’, drov. All seems clear, if we interpret the second 
line thus: xarei8e (Adiov rp de cupnimrovra pdvp, V. 112) érov ris éxpabady 
(=el eféuabev) eypyoar ay (r_ pabyoe). 

Again I find none of Schneidewin’s difficulties in v. 119, if we 
explain ei3és emphatically—* with certain knowledge.” 

124, mas ou 6 Ajorys, et re py Ely apyipp 

émpacaer’ évOevd’, és 163° Gy ro\pns Bn; 

Wunder comments here: “Id est: nist forte hinc (i.e. ex hac 
urbe sive ab aliquo civi) accepta pecunia conciliaretur ... Denique 
rt pronomen ad <¢i particulam spectat ita ut ef r yy Latine sit 
‘nist forte.’” He seems to have supposed that mrpdccew means “to 
bribe,” and that the subject of énpdocero is Ayor}s understood: 
“the robber was being bribed.” This is quite erroneous, Mpde- 
cev means “to negotiate” or “intrigue,” and the subject of 
énpaccero (passive) is rz: “unless some intrigue were being con- 
ducted from this city with money:” t.e, “unless some bribery 
were going on.” Mr Linwood correctly renders: “nisi res hinc 
pecunia transacta esset.” 


216, Aireis, & & ailreis, rap’ dav OédAys enn 
Krvov SéxerOar tz vow & timnpereiv, 
aAxny AdBows Gv xavaxovdiow Kaxav- 
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dyo £évos pev rod Adyou rovd’ é£epa, 
Eévos 8€ rod mpaxOévros: ob yap Gy paxpay 
ixvevoy airés, py ovx Exwv re cvpBodov. 
viv 8, vorepos yap aords els dorovs Tedd, 
ipiv mpohord mact Kadpelos rdde- 

Sorts rob’ ipay Adiov roy AaB8axou 
xarowey avdpds éx trivos dderTOo, 

TOUTOY KeAevo mavrTa onpaivew €poi: 

kel pév hoBeirat, roumixAnp’ treEehov 
airés xa’ abrod- meicerat yap GAdo pev 
dotepyés ovdév, yas 8 drew aBdaBns- 
el & ad tis GdAov oidey €£ GrAns xOovds 
roy auréxetpa, pi) otwmare: Td yap 

xépdos TeA@ ’y@, XW Xapts mpockeicerat. 


This passage here stands as in MSS, rejecting the emenda- 
tions of Schneidewin, Wunder, and others, none of which are 
necessary. Schneidewin errs in reading 


7 yop Gv paxpay 


iyvevoy airés, ovx éxav te ovpBodor, 
Wunder in reading 
hE Gdns yxepds for é& GAAns xOovds. 


In the interpretation of the first eight lines I agree generally 
with Wunder, except that I do not think it necessary to read 
aurds for dorés, as he, following Elmsley, does: nor would I render 
exe otpBortov “reperire indicium,” upon which mistranslation, 
Schneidewin’s objection to pu ov« here, and to Wunder’s view, is 
based. As in Gd. Col. 360, the words py ovx) Seip’ cuoi péepoved re 
are an epexegesis of xevj, so here I take py ovk Eyav rt cipBoroy to 
be an epexegesis of paxpav, and the protasis, of which ovx dy paxpay 
txvevoy is the apodosis, I derive from the preceding clause, «i »7 
£évos fv. In this view it is not necessary to construe Zyov “ finding,” 
rather it would be foreign to my view to do so. Render them: 

“You are praying, but—for the object of your prayers—if 
you choose to hear and receive my words and to be helpful in 
resisting the malady, you will obtain assistance and alleviation of 
your evils :—words which [J shall utter as one who was a foreigner 
at the date of this story, and a foreigner at the time of the deed: 
for (had I not been a foreigner) I should not myself have carried 
on a protracted search, that is to say, without having some im- 
portant clue (=I should soon have got some clue, and having it, 
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I should not have had to search long): but now, as I am a citizen 
entered at a subsequent time on the citizen-roll, I give this notice 
to all you native Cadmeans.” 

In v. 229, Schneidewin has printed dodadis instead of dSdafis, 
by an oversight, I presume, as there is no pretext for such an 
alteration. In the interpretation of the six lines beginning «ei pév 
goBeira, Wunder has gone far astray from the true sense of both 
clauses. On the other hand, I cannot, with Schneidewin, render 
trefeXev to draw forth from the secrecy of the heart, and so “to 
avow” or “divulge.” I can only take (as indeed Wunder does, 
though otherwise in error) the meaning “to remove secretly,” 
‘‘to suppress.” No editor, I believe, has seen that the words py 
owwnare are common to the two clauses, that in which they occur, 
and the previous one. I therefore interpret these lines in the 
following manner: “ And if, on the one hand, (the person among 
you who knows how Laius died is himself the criminal, and so) he 
is in a state of terror, having secretly withheld the accusation 
against himself, (let him not be silent on this account), for he 
shall suffer nothing else disagreeable, but shall depart from the 
land unscathed ;—or if, on the other hand, he is one who knows 
another person of another country to be the murderer, let him 
not be silent (because he cannot produce him): for | will pay 
the reward (due to the informer), and ‘the obligation shall be 
credited to him besides.” 


246, carevxopat b€ rov Sedpaxdr’, etre ris 

els dy AeANOev, etre wrEtdvov péra, 
Kakdy KaK@s viv Gpopoy éxrpiyras Biov. 
énedxouas 8’, oixoow ei Evvéorios 

éy rots €uois yevotr’ éuov cuvedéros, 
mabey Grep rood’ apriws npacdyny. 

For roic8 dpriws, Schneidewin has substituted the conjectural 
emendation ois airios, producing an inelegant cesura, which an 
editor should be slow to intrude into his author’s text. And why 
does he emend? Because, he says, there is nothing to which 
roiade can be referred. Not in form perhaps; but, looking to 
the words cire m\edvor péra, we see that Cidipus has virtually 
cursed all the murderers, one or more; and in the preceding 
clause he launched an imprecation against the concealer of 
the crime : so that the plural roicde seems to have ample jus- 
tification. 


we 
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261, koway re raidwy Koi’ ay, el xeivp yevos 

py Svorixnoev, nv Gy éxmeducéra. 

Kowa maisov 1s taken usually for a mere periphrasis = xowol 
waides. So Schneidewin renders xowa cows “gegenseitig gesch- 
wister.” I consider xowd to agree with yém, reflected from yévos, 
and by “common generations of common children,” I understand 
‘children begotten by us from a common mother (xowd), and 80 
brethren to each other (xo:wdyv).” 


276, Gowep «’ apatoy éraBes, od’, dvak, épa. 

My note here will be a digression from the criticism of Sopho- 
cles; but as it relates to a matter of great importance to classical 
instruction, I may perhaps be allowed to insert it. An edition of 
this play with English notes, small, cheap, and sure to get into 
the hands of learners, renders dpaiovy ¢raBes, “ you have bound me 
by your curse.” So again, v. 318, ddreca “ have purposely (!) for- 
gotten.” A similar error is again and again repeated: and had 
the same editor rendered v. 280 Sica’ évc~as, no doubt he would 
have given, “you have said what is just.” Now, if there be one 
inaccuracy in teaching more mischievous than another, it is the 
allowing the Greek aorist ever to be rendered by the English 
perfect. It is one of the worst errors in the authorized version 
of the Greek Testament, and a sufficient reason (were there not 
many more) why the Greek Testament should never be read in 
schools below the highest classes. The distinction between these 
tenses (aorist and perfect) is a fundamental principle in lan- 
guage; and the possession of separate forms for them is a 
valuable heritage of the Greek tongue, which the Latins un- 
happily lost, and the want of which modern languages have been 
obliged to supply by auxiliary verbs. This distinction, then, 
ought'never to be obscured in teaching. <A boy should never be 
allowed to use the verb “have” in rendering the Greek aorist. 
What, not, it will be said, in places where our idiom uses the 
perfect, and the Greek idiom used the aorist? Long experience 
of the great danger of the practice obliges me to answer, “no,” 
How then are we to deal with the idiom Sika’ Ze~as addressed to 
one who has just left off speaking? It would be unenglish to say 
in such a case, “you spoke justly.” Granted. But it is not un- 

. english to say, “you speak justly:” and this version learners 
should be required to give in free idiomatic translation. It is 
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true that in this place—“ you have justly spoken”—¥is also idio- 
matic, and might be given without impropriety, if the question 
went no further. But the reason why the one idiom may be 
allowed, whilst the other should be excluded, is, that the learner 
is in no danger of confounding the force of aorist and present, 
but incurs great risk of confusing aorist and perfect *. 

279, rd 8€ (yrnpa rod mépyayros Hy 

DoiBov dd’ elreiv, Gotis eipyacrai more. 

Wunder loosely renders (jrypa, “investigatio.” Schneidewin, 
more correctly, “die uns gestellte Aufgabe.” The order of words 
is—rd 8€ {irnua rdde, Coris eipyacrai wore, Hv TOU mépavros PoiBov elseiv. 

282, ra Sevrep ex ravd Gy dAéyous’, a pos Borel, 

Schneidewin strangely supposes ra devrepa to mean—“ a less 
important point than the detection of the murderer, but next in 
importance to this.” Evidently the Chorus says: “I should like 
to mention what seems to me the alternative next best after 
this :”—viz. after the being instructed by Phcebus himself. 

289, — mara 8 py rapoy Oavypagerat. 

Wunder writes, “4. €. 7) mapeivac avrdy Oavpdto.” He is in error. 
M?}) sapov = el pi) mdpeort, which is the ordinary construction with 
verbs expressing wonder. Schneidewin has no note here. 

294, GAN’ ef re pev OF Seipards 7’ (2°) Exes peépos. 

That some corruption lurks in this verse, MSS. shew as well 
as internal evidence. Wunder’s conjecture rpege for 7 éye: is 
better than Schneidewin’s untenable oréye. But it seems more 
natural to read Sepdrov for seiuards 7°. Acipa is more properly 
“q terror” than the abstract emotion of terror. And there- 
fore deidrov pépos may be said more justly than Separos pépos, as 
Trach. 149: 

— aBy 7° ev vucri dpovridav pépos. 

A transcriber, not appreciating this, may have written deipzaros 
for deiparwv, and the re or ye would have been afterwards added to 
prop the metre. 

This conjecture is supported by El. 636: 

Gras AuTnpious 
evxas avacxyw Searav ay viv txo. 


* The idiom in which it is most of allowing 75y elov to be rendered (as 
difficult to refrain from rendering the it might be), ‘‘ere now I have seen,” I 
Greek Aorist by the English perfect, is would have it expressed, ‘there were 
that in which #57 is used. But instead times when I saw.” 
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Render then: “but if he is now enduring any amount of 
terrors (i.e. if the terrors of conscience are at all disturbing his 
mind), he will not hold out when he hears such a curse as yours 
was.” 

305, oiBos yap, ef xai pi) KAvEs Tov ayyédov. 

Schneidewin calls ei cai ») “sinnwidrig” (contrary to sense), 
and reads e? pi) xai. Dindorf and Wunder ¢i mp7. It would seem 
as if these critics supposed e¢/ cai must be rendered “although.” 
But this is far from being the case; and I think the position of the 
words here may well be regarded as a Sophoclean hyperbaton = ef 
nat ray dyyéAwy py KAves, i.e. “I may mention this on the supposition 
that you have not heard it already from the messengers also.” 
That the particles ¢ «ai do not necessarily imply the fact, appears 
from many passages, as above 283: 

ef xat rpir’ dori, py mapys rd py ov paca. 
312, puoa ceavrdy xal mdduv, pica 8 épeé, 
pica S€ may piaopa tov reOvyxdros. 

Schneidewin says that pica is used in a pregnant sense, and 
renders the second line: “rescue by removing every pollution,” 
' &c. Without denying the admissibility of such a pregnant use, 
yet, looking to the expression av piacpa, and to the genitive (rov 
reOvnxéros) connected with piacya in a relation so different to that 
which appears in v. 97 (piaopa xepas), I regard wav placpa rot 
reOvnxéros as equal to ray 16 AaBdy piaopa rod reOvyxéros, “ everything 
which has contracted pollution from the slain man.” See v, 1012: 

7 py placpa tov durevoavtoy AdBys ; 
So fica retains the sense “deliver” or “rescue” in each 
clause. 


317. Schneidewin has rightly seen that the yap in this verse 
explains ded dei. | 

325, — ds ovv pnd éyo ravrévy dbo. 

Wunder and Schneidewin agree substantially in understanding 
otyjoopat, OF ov A€éyw rivde Gary. But the former suggests a break 
after ma6o, and the latter prints one, wishing to carry on the 
sense to the next speech of Tiresias. This I think unnecessary: 
the words ry’ drocrepé garw being mentally supplied from the 
previous speech of Cidipus. Some editors, careless of grammar, 
understand ¢vAdccopat. | 
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328, — eyo 8 ob pyrrore 
rap ws Gv elrw pi) ra o° éxyvo Kxaxd. 
These enigmatical words of one (be it remembered) who is 
designed to speak enigmatically, have been variously emended, 
punctuated, tortured, and construed by commentators. If I 
accepted any emendation, it would be merely eixsy for cira, 
punctuating 


eyo 8 ov prmore 
rap, os ay eimav ph ra o° éexdnva xaxa— 
understanding c¢irm in the former clause, reflected from cizap. 
But I am much more inclined to cut the knot by saying that the 
enigma lies in an unusually audacious collocation of the words, 
which the prophet utters slowly, heavily, under his breath, and 
unintelligibly, as appears from the succeeding question of Cidipus. 
The words, then, in their natural order, would be: éya d€ od pirore 


ww > A 4 € a 4 > U 4 4 Li 
eir@ tapa (én) ws ay py éexpnvea rd oa Kaka. 


356, — radrnbes yap ioxioy tpépa. 
This =7d dAnOés & rpehw icyvet, 
or rd aAnbes rpepw cal rd drAnbes inves. 


Truth is mine, and Truth is strong. 
415, dp’ cia’ ad’ dy ef wat r€EAnOas €xOpds dv 
Tos Goiow avrov vépbe Kart yas ive ; 
Schneidewin very justly says, this is equivalent to 
ap oia8 ad’ av ay AeAnOas éxyOpds av x.7.X. 
But I think he should have removed, as I have done, the inter- 
rogation after ei. 
420, Bors 8€ ris ons motos ovK ~orat Aepny, 
motos KiOatpav ovyt cvpdavos raxa, 
Grav xataicOy rov ipévasoy, by Sdpors 
dvoppov eivémdevoas, evrdoias Tuyo ; 


@Aov Se wAnOos odx ératcOdver Kaxoyv, 
ago é&awce col re Kal Trois cols réxvots. 


If the beauty and force of this dark speech of the excited 
seer be not felt by the reader, no criticism can help him. The 
best comment is a faithful verse translation. 

‘With the loud wailing of thy voice what shore, 
What wild Cithaeron shall not echo soon, 
When thou shalt know the bridal-song, which erst 
Unto a home without an anchorage 
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Bore thee full sail, from prosperous voyage bound. 
Nor see’st thou yet of other ills a host, 
Which to thyself, thy babes, shall level thee.” 


It is unnecessary to interfere with the purposed vagueness of the 
two last lines, by conjecturing 
do’ €& icov aol 7 elot Kal Trois cots Téxvots. 
449, —tdv avdpa rovroy, dy mda 
(nreis dmeth@v xdvaxnpyccev ddvov 
rév Aaieov, otrés €or évOade 
Eévos Ady@ promos, eira 8 eyyerijs 
gavncerat OnBaios. 

I have removed the comma after év6ade, because (while other 
commentators take é¢orly évéade as a full predicate, supplying dé» 
with péroxos) I incline to think the construction is: ofrés éorw 
pérocxos evOade, (viv pév) Ady@ fevos, era 8é (Epy~) Pavyjoeras OnBaios. 
See Gd. Col. 934 : 

ef py péroixos rode Tis xwpas Gédes Elva. 

457, gavnoerat 5€ matol rois atrov fuvev 

adeddos atrés Kai sarnp. 

Wunder and Schneidewin follow Schifer and Erfurdt in read- 
ing airés. I cordially concur with Elmsley and Linwood in pre- 
ferring airds. 

579, adpxes & éxeivy raira yns ioov vepor. 

Schneidewin rightly interprets “rulest thou the land alike 
with her, yielding (her) equal (sway) ?” 

596, yoy mact xaipo, viv pe mwas aomacerat, 

pov ol obey yxpylovres aixddXovci pe: 
TO yap Tuxeiv avrous amav évravd’ en. 

Wunder wrongly interprets rac: yaipa, “I take delight in all.” 
Schneidewin correctly, mavres yxaipew pe xedevovow, “all bid me 
hail,” “all salute me.” Both Wunder and Schneidewin adopt L. 
Dindorf’s excellent emendation aixadAovor for éxxadotor. In the 
third line dravr is the common reading. Perhaps Hermann’s 
reading avroict mav is best. ‘For herein (¢.e. in courting me) 
lies for them all their success.” 

673, otuyvis pev elxwy diAos ef, Bapis 8 Gray 

Oupot wepdons. ai 8€ rocavras ices 
atrais dixaiws ciotvy Gywrrac péepew. 
- Wunder and Schneidewin follow the Scholiast and Brunck 
in explaining, “with hatred indeed you evidently yield, but you 
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will be remorseful, when you have reached the term of your 
wrath.” I more than doubt the correctness of this interprefation, 
(1) because I do not think Bapts can be used in the sense ascribed, 
(2) because it appears, from the yielding of C£dipus, that his 
6upés is over, though it has left oriyos behind, and, if so, Bapis 
cannot refer to his future feeling. I do not, therefore, interpret 
Ovpov mepav “to come to the end of anger,” but “to exceed in 
anger,” “to be enraged beyond measure ;” and I render, “ You 
shew yourself malignant when you yield, and violent, when you 
are enraged.”’ For the sense of repay, see Cid. Col. 155, mwepas yap 
mepas. In short, 6vpoi repay = bupodoba: mépa dixns. 


688, rovpoy maptets xal karapBAUveav Kéap. 


Wunder and Schneidewin concur in putting a comma after 
mapteis, regarding rovudy and xéap as objects of the participles 
severally, but the former understands ré ody xéap (“neglecting my 
interest and weakening your affection”), the other, ré dudv xéap 
(“neglecting my interest and taking off the edge of my feeling”’). 
I unhesitatingly dissent from both, and render: “ disregarding 
and deadening the feelings of my heart;” #. e. “indifferent to, 
and disposed to suppress, my just resentment.” That xéap would 
be used by the poet so nakedly as the German critics imagine, 
I cannot believe. In every other place he has joined with it 
the pronoun. 


Trach. 629, wor exmayjvat rovpdy 7dovy xéap. 
tb. 1246, roupoy el répweis xéap. 
Aj. 686, roupoy ov épa xéap, 


Cid. Col. 655, — roipdy odx devet xéap. 


698, "lox. mpds Gedy Sidagoy nay’ avak, Srov more 


pivw roonvde mpadyparos ornoas eyets. 
Oi8. €pa- vé yap ravd’, d yiva, mrA€ov wéBo- 
Kpeovros, ola por BeBovAevxas exec. 


Wunder prints these last two lines thus: 

ép@ (ce yap ravd és mréov, yivat, véBo) 

Kpéovros old pot BeBovrevxads eyes. 
explaining the last verse as equal to Kpéovros BovAevpara, and as 
object of éos. Schneidewin, though he does not print thus, seems 
to explain in the same way; for he merely annotates on v. 701, 
Kpéovros BovAevpara. A strange “nodus in scirpo.” It seems evident, 
reading the four lines consecutively, that v. 701 is a direct answer 
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to the question of Jocasta in 698, 9. She asks érov mpayparos 
CEdipus pfvw rooqvde orjcas gy. CEdipus replies: Kpéovros (piv 
orjoas exw) old pos BeBovdevxds exec (= Gre rotaird pos BeBovdevxads exer). 
‘‘ What are you so angry at?—At Creon, for having hatched such 
a plot against me.” If it be said that Kpéovros, a person, does not 
aptly correspond to mpayparos, a thing, I answer that such compa- 
rison of person and thing is quite in accordance with ancient 
idiom, and further, that Kpéovros, ofa pot BeBovrevkds exyet = Tov Bov- 
Aevpdrwv roovrwy old pos BeBovdeuads éxec Kpéwy. Dindorf and Linwood 
rightly give, “ Kpéovros. Respondet genitivo drov v. 698.” 

728, molas pepipyns tov” troorpadets Aéyets ; 

Wunder takes imoarpageis as merely = ¢porrif{ov, which is 
rather émorpageis. Schneidewin more justly understands a sudden 
start to be implied, but explains “turning sharp round (from 
carelessness) to care (yepiyys).” I am more disposed to think 
that the genitive pepizs connected with tmoorpadeis expresses 
that from which, or at least that on account of which the speaker 
shrinks back with a sudden start. 

‘From what dire thought sharp-shrinking speak’st thou thus.” 


794, — hv Kopw6iayv 
dotpots Td Aowmdy expetpovpevos yOdva 
épevyov evOa x.7.X. 

Schneidewin is, I think, wrong in making y@éva the object of 
épevyov. I would connect it with éxperpovpevos only. CEdipus, being 
at Delphi at the time, could not well be said gevyew riv Kopw6iay 
x9éva. He “fied to any place where he might not see,” &c. 

1084, roade 8 exis ove ay é£éAOouy’ ere 

mor’ Gddos, dore py “Kpabeiv roipdy yévos. 

This passage has not been rightly understood, I believe, by 
any commentator. Linwood, indeed, has no note, Schneidewin 
reads doo’, and explains (not essentially differing from Wunder 
and Neue), “I shall never be otherwise inclined, viz. so as not 
to discover my origin.” But the true sense is as follows. C:dipus, 
having learnt that he is a foundling, takes refuge from the 
obscurity of his birth in the glory of his career, and calls 
himself “The son of bounteous Fortune.” Then, in these two 
concluding lines (with reference to Jocasta’s dissuasion, which he 
ascribes to family pride), he says: ‘ Such being my nativity (7. e. 
having Fortune for my mother), I shall never turn out a different 
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man (é e. I shall never be proved to be other than the child of 
Fortune), so as not to discover (.e. so as to have a motive for 
refusing to discover) my descent.” Thus (Obs, III.) Cdipus 
persists in proud self-assertion to the very edge of his fall, and 
boasts himself Fortune’s child at the moment before he learns 
that he is the inheritor of misery. 

1225, oiwas yap ott’ av “Iorpov obre Daow ay 

viyyar xaOapp@ tHvde riy oréyny, doa 
xevOes ra 8 adrix’ eis rd has avet xaka 
éxdyra KovK dxovra, 

Wunder finds difficulties here from not perceiving, what 
Schneidewin has seen, that 7a yey is to be supplied, per schema 
Pindaricum, with xevdee. 

‘TY ween nor Ister, nor the Phasis’ stream 

Can cleanse this roof by washing from the ills 

Which now it part conceals, and part shall bring 

Forthwith to light, a voluntary troop.” 

1271, avdav rovavd’, 6Oovver’ ovx Syrowrd vw 

ov” of” Exacyxev ov6 srot’ %8pa Kaka, 
GAN’ év aoxdr@ To dowdy obs pév ovK edet 
évroiab’, obs 8 expnfev ob yvocoiaro. 

Wunder and Schneidewin have most unwisely adopted Her- 
mann’s conjecture éyawro, seduced by the sense they think arises, 
viz. “that, because they had not seen, &c., at least (ddd) they 
should see, &c.” 

The motive ought indeed to be strong, which should induce 
us to intrude into Attic tragedy a form, of which the supposed 
instances, even in the old Epic dialect, are very dubious. Were 
the verb itself a rare one, the conjecture might be more plausible. 
But, as the verb of seeing is one of the commonest in the lan- 
guage, as the forms dyopza, drwna, dd6nv, and again dpa, el8or, &c. 
meet us so often in tragedy, it is impossible to imagine that oydpny 
would not have appeared often, were it admissible at all. I deem 
it therefore inadmissible. 

Again, I conceive that, in the sense sought, not the aorist 
optative, but the Imperfect is wanted, the past time referred 
to being long-continued. Sophocles then would have written 
dépxowro, and, if I felt the need of obtaining that sense, I should 
rather conjecture the certain epic form déccowro, than the very 
doubtful one dyawro. 
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But I have not less strong objections on the score of syntax. 
It may not be much (but it is something) to say, that the only 
optative with which ééovvexa is elsewhere found (and in its sense 
of that, not because) is the future optative. C£éd. Col. 944: 

qon 8 dOovver’ dv8pa Kal matpdKrovoy 
kdvayvoy ov defoiar’, 08’ srw yapor 
fuvdévres etpébnoay avdctoe didroyv. 

But I feel assured that, if a past optative stood in the 
-primary dependence (as this imaginary éyawro), then the sub- 
dependent verbs must be optative also, and not indicative, as 
éracxev, @pa are here. Most of my readers are probably aware 
that the optative of the future is not constructed as other opta- 
tives (in protasis or apodosis or in subdependent clauses), but 
stands merely for the indicative of the future in primary depend- 
ence on historical tenses. For this reason it does not require 
optatives in subdependence, but indicatives ; (here we have éna- 
oxev, dpa, Eder, Expyfev, and in Cid. Col. 945, eipéOncay.) Therefore 
6Oovvexa davro would be erroneous in subdependence on éyoiaro. 
For these reasons I have no hesitation in rejecting the fictitious 
é&yawro, or any other past optative in this place. Render: “speak- 
ing to this effect; that they (his eyes) should not see either what 
evils he was enduring, or what he was doing, but in darkness hence- 
forth should see those he would not, and not recognize those he 
would.” To interpret minutely the second clause, would be little 
in accordance with the spirit of Sophocles, who has wrapt the 
sense in awful mystery. C&dipus, when blind, would not recog- 
nize his dear living children; but his darkened eyes would be 
haunted by unwelcome visitors from the world of darkness. 

1463, atv o¥ od” nun xopis éarabn Bopas 

: rpame{’ avev rove’ avdpds. 

That corruption exists here, is next to certain, and probably 
in the words ju7) xopis, or in yu Alone. Schneidewin conjectures 
otay for jun. “AAAn OF duis Or yay would any of them be more 
probable. I have sometimes thought that the two words jpy 
xepis might be corrupted from jjpiywpis or from an adjective com- 
pounded of npi, and agreeing with rpame{a, a8 jyiperros OF jpidovdos. 
If there were any reason to suppose that dishes went from the 
parental table to that of the children, we might venture on 
upiBporos (gen.) agreeing with Bopas. This would be in accord- 
ance with what follows: 
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GAN’ doa eyo 
yavouu, mavrov tavd’ del peretxerny. 


1476,  yvovs riv mapovcay répyw, 7 0” elyev madat. 


Wunder, mistaking these words, badly reads jjs ¢xec mddar*. 
Schneidewin appears to understand them rightly, though some- 
what vague in his translation. Erfurdt and Linwood correctly : 
‘“quum ex ea voluptate, quam olim _ Percepisti, conjecturani 
fecissem de preesenti.” 


1494, rowair’ dveidn AapBavay, & rois epors 

yovedow écra opav 6’ dpov Sydnpara. 

Schneidewin says that oddy re following é¢yois would mean, 
‘and to your parents.” He reads, therefore, rotcde trois for rois 
éuois. In so doing, he has shewn himself blind to the true 
force of these words. Sophocles meant C&dipus to represent 
all the disgrace of his family, retrospective and prospective, as 
derived from himself. In ordinary parlance, therefore, he would 
have said, & 3yAjpara eorat rois euois (the emphatic word) yovetai re 
cal téxvois dpov. But instead of kai réxvos, this great master of 
tragic effect has beautifully substituted odéy re :— Which will be 
sullying imputations to,(all who are) mine, to my parents, and 
at the same time to you (my two children).” In this substitution 
there is also another purpose, viz. to limit the fatherly concern 
of Gidipus to his daughters. His comparative indifference to 
his sons had been declared before (1459); and the poet had his 
mind turned to the events of the Gi:dipodean myth, as developed 
afterwards in his Cédipus Coloneus. Were I to desire any 
emendation, it would be yoveiai r for yovetow. 

In the close of this paper, let me recur for a moment to the 
fault found with this noble drama by Voltaire and others, on 
account of the ignorance which C:dipus exhibits of the events 
before his accession to the throne. This ignorance would not 
seem to an ancient Athenian so improbable as it does to us. 
Historical documents did not exist in the days of Cidipus: and 
that peculiarly strong superstition of the Greeks which restrained 
them from the mention of evil, 


* In the edition of Sophocles among well as dAdove in v. 1085, and atréds in 
the new Teubner classics I regret to vv. 458. But aluarofoo’ in v. 1279 is 
see this erroneous reading adopted, as __ probably right. 
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(edhnpov Fpap ov mpére xaxayyéd@ 
yAdooy piaivey) 
would prevent the subjects of Cédipus, and not least his queen, 
from glooming the morn of the new king’s reign by allusion to 
the bloody sunset of his predecessor. The interregnum of the 
Sphinx would tend also to diminish the importance attached to 
the obscure details of Laius’s death. See 130. 
9 tmoKiAwdds ShlyE ra mpds rool oxorety 
peOevras Hpas radayvy mpooryero. 
Regarding the subject from a Greek point of view, we find 
no reason to disparage the plot of this great tragic masterpiece*. 


B. H. KENNEDY. 


Il. 


S. Clemens Alex. on New Testament Chronology. 


In the first book of the Stromata (ch. 21. § 101—143) Cle- 
ment goes into a long chronological detail, designed to prove 
that Moses and the Prophets lived long before the rise of Grecian 
Philosophy. To this in § 144 he appends an outline of Roman 
chronology, from Augustus to the death of Commodus, “in order 
to set forth the times of our Saviour.” This outline consists 
(1) of the Augustan section of the well-known “ Astronomical 
Canon,” differing, however, by the insertion of one year for the 
reigns of Galba, Otho and Vitellius between Nero and Vespasian, 
(2) of a list of reigns in years, months and days, from Julius 
Cesar, also to the death of Commodus. Then (§ 145) he 
argues as follows: (I number the statements, for convenience 
of reference) — 

(1) “Our Lord was born in the 28th year, when they first 
ordered the ‘dzoypagai to be held under Augustus.’” The year 
meant is the 28th Augustan year of the Alexandrians, beginning 
with the fixt or moveable 1 Thoth =29 or 24 August 3. c. 3, 
Nab. 746. 


* Reconsidering Schneidewin’ssome- think he has not adopted the interpre- 
what vague note on Antig. 31,2, Inow tation I ascribed to him in No. II. 
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(2) “This is proved by Luke iii. 1: In the 15th year of 
Tiberius”—the year beginning with the fixt or moveable 1 Thoth 
= 29 or 16 Aug. a.D. 28, Z. Nab. 776 — “the word of the Lord 
came to John the Baptist, and iii. 21, 23, owr Lord, coming to his 
baptism was about thirty years old. Moreover, he preached for 
the space of one year, as foretold by Isaiah Ixi. 1. (cf. Luke iv. 
19): mevrexadexdrp ody eres TtBepiou xai mevrexaBexdrp Avyovorou [Cle- 
ment doubtless wrote ce’ ody én T., nal te rq Avy.] ovrm mAnpodras 
ra Tptdxovra érn éws of erabev.” 

(3) “From the Passion (d¢’ of 3¢ érabev) to the destruction of 
Jerusalem are 42y. 3m.” 

(4) “And thence to the death of Commodus 128y. 10m. 
and 3d.” 

(5) “The sum, therefore, from the Nativity to the death of 
Commodus is 194y. 1m. 13d.” 

In (4) for pen’ we must read pra’, 121, which is the number of 
years required, and also expressed in § 140 for the interval from 
the destruction of Jerusalem to the death of Commoduns, Also in 
jpepar y we must restore the numeral iota absorbed by the final 
iota of the noun: qpépa ey. So the sum of 30y., 42y. 3m., and 
12ly. 10m. 13d. becomes 194y. 1m. 13d., as expressed in (5). 

In (2) and (3) there is this manifest inconsistency, that the 
Baptism and the Passion are assigned to the same year, =15 
Tiberius, and the “one year” of our Lord’s ministry is not in- 
cluded in the summation—an error which, as Mr Clinton justly 
remarks, F.R. s.a. 29, “is not palliated by the explanation of 
Pagi adv. Baron. t.i. p. 19.” Mr Clinton suggests the correction, 
érn pa’ (for uf’) pies 7’. For reasons which will appear in the 
sequel, I do not adopt this alteration. 

In the nature of the case, it is probable that the form of year 
employed by Clement in this enumeration is the vague year of 
the Astronomical Canon or ra of Nabonassar, that being the 
instrument commonly used in his age and country in the treat- 
ment of astronomical questions, and the question relative to the 
date of our Lord’s Passion being such*. And in fact Clement 
sets out with the canon, § 144. 

* In this form of year ‘the cycle of period for the Julian year, namely, 
Apis’ (=25 vague years) was a highly 25x 365=9125 days exceeding only by 
convenient instrument for the calcula- 0'’048d. the sum of 309 mean lunations 
tion of lunar dates, more so, in fact, (=9124'9519d.) 
than the Metonic cycle and Callippic 
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On this supposition, the 194y. 1m. 13d. ending at the death 
of Commodus, i. e. 31 Dec. 192 = 29 Mechir EZ. Nab. 940 reach 
up to 16 Tybi £, Nab. 746, which day = 6 Jan. B.c. 2 and =11 
Tybi of the 28th fixt Augustan year beginning 29 Aug. B.c. 3. 
An interesting result: for 6 Jan. = 11 Tybi fixt was in very early 
times the received date of our Lord’s Baptism, which, accordingly, 
is still commemorated on the Feast of Epiphany*. Hence this 
same day was by some assigned to the Nativity, and it is retained 
as such by Epiphanius, Exposit.' fid. § 22. cf. Her. 51, § 24, 29, 
though he refers the Baptism to a different day of the Calendar 
(8 Nov.). Clement indeed does not pretend to assign the exact 
day of the Nativity, but by giving the sum in years, months, and 


* Undoubtedly the Baptism was the 
original subject of celebration. It was 
not till a later time that other ‘‘mani- 
festations’” of our Lord’s glory were 
drawn into the scope of this festival. 
S. Hieronym. in Ezech. 1: ‘Hee dies 
significat Baptisma, in quo aperti sunt 
Christo ceeli, et Epiphaniorum dies huc 
usque venerabilis est ; non, ut quidam 
putant, natalis in carne: tunc enim abs- 
conditus est, et non apparuit, quod 
huic tempori congruit, quando dictum 
est, Hic est filius meus dilectus, in quo 
mihi complacui.” In the African Church, 
in S. Augustine’s time, the principal 
subject of commemoration was the mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles, Serm. 
202——204, t. V. 914, which, without ad- 
verting to its other characters, he en- 
forces against the Donatists by whom 
this feast was not acknowledged. The 
diversity of the tradition on this subject 
is noted in the sermons (probably of 
Maximus) in Opp. 8S. Augustin. t. v. 
App. 240, “nonnulli hodie Dominum 
nostrum stella duce venientibus ab Ori- 
ente Magis estimant adoratum ; alii 
autem asserunt eum aquas in vina mu- 
tasse ; quidam vero baptizatum illum a 
Joanne confirmant,” S. 134; to which 
S. 136 adds, ‘‘sive quod de quinque 
panibus quinque millia hominum satia- 
vit:” but S. 135 dwells only on the 
Baptism: ‘‘ Necdum ortus est ejus ex- 
pleta festivitas, et jam baptismatis ejus 


est celebranda solemnitas... Natalis ergo 
hodie alter est quidam modo Salvatoris 
... Preclarior plane est secunda quam 
prima nativitas.” In fact, as the terms 
‘First’ and ‘Second Epiphany’ were re- 
spectively applied to the Nativity and 
the Baptism, so the Epiphany was often 
spoken of as the ‘Second Nativity.’ 
As Montf. remarks in Premon. ad Hom. 
in diem nat. Chr., S. Chrysost. Opp. t. 
I. 354: ‘‘Apud Occidentales nonnisi 
post Epiphanie solemnitatem Natalis 
Domini festum institutum fuerat : inde- 
que erat quod in Occidente et in urbe 
Roma Natali potior Epiphania habere- 
tur, ut legitur in veteri ordine Romano: 
Nec hoc pretereundum est, quod secunda 
Nativitas Christs (= Epiphania), tot ilus- 
trata mysteriis, honoratior sit quam prima 
(sc. Natalis.)”—In the Eastern Church 
we find 8S. Chrysostom in the sermon de 
Baptismo preached on the feast of Epi- 
phany, A.D. 387, speaking of the Bap- 
tism alone as the subject of commemo- 
ration. “Ore pév oty ’Emipdveca 7) map- 
odoa Adyerac coprh SHAbv éore ma&ot— 
Ad Thos Wwexev obxyl h Tyépa Kad’ 
hv éréxOn, GAN 4 hyépa Kad’ Wv éBar- 
tla0n "Emipdvea Aéyerar; Arn ydp 
éorw 7 iueépa Kad’ qv éBarrloaro, Kal 
Thy Tay vidrwr ipylace pvow : illustrated 
by the mention of a custom of draw- 
ing water at midnight of that festival, 
which shews the antiquity of this cele- 
bration. 
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days of the interval between the Baptism (confused, however, in 
his recital, with the Passion) and the death of Commodus, he im- 
plicitly assigns the very day of the Baptism (= 16 Tybi vague of 
15 Tiberius), and the entire sum which he expresses (194y. Im. 
13d.) leads up to a day which lies (1) thirty vague years before 
that day, (2) thirty Julian years before the received fixt date of 
the Baptism when referred to the 15 Tiberius, i.e. before 6 Jan. 
=11 Tybi a.p. 29. 

After a slighting mention (§ 145 fin.) of certain persons who 
“‘ over-curiously assign to our Saviour’s Nativity not only its year, 
but its day, which they say is the 25th Pachon in the 28th year 
of Augustus,” he remarks, of 8 amd Bacidcidou* xat rod Barricparos 
avrov Thy npépav éoprafovac mpodtayuKrepevorres avayvdcect. act Sé eivac rd 
mevrexasdexatov éros Tov TiBepiov Kaicapos, ryv mevrexaidexarny tov Tui 
pnvos, Teves dé aurny évdexarny tov avrov pnvds. Compare with this the 
date resulting from Clement’s enumeration: 42y. 3m. plus 121y. 
10m, 13d. lead up, from the specified goal, not to the fifteenth, 
but to the sixteenth of Tybi. But perhaps the date “ fifteenth 
Tybi” instead of sixteenth, arose from confusion with the “ fifteenth 
of Tiberius:” or, which I think more likely, the date 15 Tybi 
relates to the vigil, and so the expressions avrjy [riv?] évdexdrnv 
may mean that some assigned the day itself of the Baptism, not 
its vigil, to the 11 Tybi. At any rate, we seem here to find the 
explanation of the double date assigned by the persons men- 
tioned by Clement. For (1) if the Baptism be referred to 16 Tybi 
vague of 15 Tiberius (4. D. 28, 29), thirty vague years lead up to 
16 Tybi vague =11 Tybi fixt and 6 Jan. of 28 Augustus (B.c. 2). 
And, conversely, (2) the Baptism being assigned to a.p. 29 (15 
Tiberius) 6 Jan. =11 Tybi fixt, 30 Julian years lead up to B.c. 2 
(28 Augustus) 6 Jan. and 11 Tybi fixt = 16 Tybi vague. 

But it is also worth remarking, that the 11 Tybi vague of the 
15th Tiberius is the 25 December (a. p. 28), just thirty Julian 
years after the Nativity, if this was referred to 28 Augustus 
(8. c. 3) and to the day which the Church ultimately consecrated 
to the commemoration of the Nativity. I do not believe that the 

* Neander thinks the feast of Epi- from them by the Basilidians : Gieseler, 
phany was first instituted in commemo- _ that it was first introduced by the Basi- 
ration of the Baptism and Manifestation _lidians as feast of the Baptism and of 
of Jesus as the Messiah by the Jewish the union of the vois with the man 


Christians of Syria and Palestine (Gnost. Jesus which then took place, X. G. 1. 
Syst. and K.G. 2. 655), and adopted 142. 
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date 11 Tybi for the Baptism originated in this way, but, unless the 
relation is purely accidental—which one can hardly suppose— 
I think it probable that the Calendar-date 25 December for 
the Nativity, which is of comparatively late introduction*, was 


* In a.v. 386, when 8. Chrysostom 
preached his Sermon in d. Natalem, t. 11. 
354, the celebration of the Nativity on 
the 25 Dec. was quite recent, having 
been introduced at Antioch not ten 
years before: odxw déixaréy éorw Eros 
€ od Sdn xal yropiysos tuy airy 4 
hepa yeyévnra:r. It came from the 
West, where, he argues, or rather as- 
sumes, it had been long known—though 
there is not a trace of it in the Western 
Church before the middle of the fourth 
century. In the Church of Jerusalem, 
two centuries later, the Nativity was still 
celebrated on the 6th January, as we 
learn from a curious passage of Cosmas 
(a.D. 576) in his Topographia, where 
he says that “they of Jerusalem cele- 
brate the Nativity on the feast of Epi- 
phany (6 Jan.), rightly gathermg from 
8. Luke, that our Lord was precisely 30 
years old, dpxouevos érév ws tpidxovra, 
on the very day of his Baptism: the 
Church, however, for the purpose of se- 
curing a due commemoration of both 
events, appointed the 25 Dec. for the 
celebration of the Nativity, interposing 
a period of twelve days in honour of the 
twelve Apostles.” In Egypt, down to 
A.D. 430, as also in Cyprus (Epiphan. 
her. 51. § 29) the Nativity and the Bap- 
tism continued to be celebrated on the 
6 Jan. “Intra Aigypti regionem—Epi- 
phaniorum diem vel dominici baptismi 
vel secundum carnem nativitatis esse 
definiunt, et idcirco utriusque sacra- 
menti solemnitatem non bifarie, ut in 
occiduis provinciis, sed sub una diei 
hujus festivitate concelebrant.” Cassian. 
Collat. x. 2. And so perhaps in Gaul, 
as may appear on comparing Ammian. 
Marcell. xx1. 2, (of Julian in a.D. 360): 
‘‘feriarum die quem celebrantes mense 
Januario Christiani Epiphania dictitant, 

Vor. I. 


November, 1854. 


progressus in eorum (Viennensium) ec- 
clesiam, sollemniter numine adorato dis- 
ceasit,” with Zonaras, airds 5é rijs yeve- 
Orlov rod owriipos tyuépas epeornxvlas 
elopOe els rov vaby, kal wxpocxurncas 
va ducddotos rots orpariwrasts Sox7, dwir- 
6e.—The day, 25 Dec., when introduced, 
was recommended by a mystical fitness, 

as being the day of the winter solstice, 
the turning-point of the year after which 
the days begin to lengthen : thus S. Greg. 
Nyss. t. 11. 772. tépa...dv F pecov- 
obas Td oKbros dpxerat...00 cUPTUXLKH TEs 
yéyove kara Td abréuarov 7 rova’rn rept 
Thy éoprhy olkovoula. So S. Augustin. 
Enarr. in Psa, cxxxii. § 11. “Ile (Jo- 
annes) natus est, sicut tradit Ecclesia, 
octavo kalendas Julias, cum jam inci- 
piunt minui dies: Dominus autem natus 
octavo kalendas Januarias, quando jam 
incipiunt crescere.” But I do not believe 
that the day was chosen on that account, 
still less that it was derived from the 
Roman brumal feast the Natalis Invicti 
(sc. Solis) on the 24-5 Dec. (Wernsdorf, 
de orig. solemn. nat. Chr. ex festivitate 
Natalis Invicti, and against him, Au- 
gusti Denkw. 1. 223).—The notion that 
Zacharias, father of John the Baptist, 
was high-priest, and the day of his vi- 
sion the Day of Atonement, was pro- 
bably derived from the assumption that 
the day of the Nativity was 25 Decem- 
ber, in support of which we then find it 
urged, e.g. 8, Chrysost. u. 8. p. 362, 
and Cosmas u.s. Namely, it was as- 
sumed that the periods noted in Luke i. 
are: six or seven days, V. 23, 24; six 
months entire to the Annunciation, v. 
26, 36; nine months to the Nativity: 
the sum, 15 months and about one week, 
to end at 25 Dec. B.0. 2 (which in the 
fourth century was often assigned as 
the year of the Nativity), would begin 


23 
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originally obtained by taking the fixt, Julian equivalent for the 11 
Tybi of 15 Tiberius, supposed to belong to the moveable year. 

The year to which the most ancient writers usually assign the 
Crucifixion of our Lord is the 15th of Tiberius, Coss. duobus 
Geminis = A.D. 29. In the Western Church, the consent to this 
year is all but general. In the Eastern Church, the same year is 
either named or implied in the two earliest extant testimonies, 
that of Clement in our passage, and that of Julius Africanus. 
This has been abundantly shown elsewhere, and it is needless to 
repeat the evidence. But if the year was a. p. 29, the day, being 
14 Nisan, would be either 16 April, which, however, was a Satur- 
- day, or 18 Mar. which was a Friday, and so verifies the con- 
ditions. The early Latin writers place it a week later, Friday 
25 Mar., a date originally obtained by the use of faulty paschal 
cycles, but recommended by its coincidence with the day (as 
received in the early centuries of our era) of the Vernal Equinox: 
but that the genuine paschal date 18 Mar. was known and 
received at an earlier period is shown (1) by the fact that in the 
Canon of Hippolytus (a.p. 221) the paschal terminus was set at 
18 March, (2) that in Epiphanius’s time there were copies of the 
so-called Acta Pilati, in which the Passion was assigned to 15 kal. 
April. =18 Mar., though most of the copies exhibited the date 
8 kal. April. = 25 Mar. (Her. i. 420). It should also be premised, 
that, according to a statement preserved by Origen (Hom. in 
Jer, xiv. and c. Cels. iv. 22) and often repeated by later writers, 
the interval from the Passion to the destruction of Jerusalem 
(mistakenly assigned to a.p. 71) was forty-two years. It is pro- 
bable that a period of exactly that length was intended, namely, 
from the passover-day on which our Lord suffered, to the day on 
which the siege of Jerusalem began with the appearing of Titus 
and the Roman armies under the walls of the city, which day 
according to Josephus was “the very day of the Passover” (the 
interval from A.D. 29, just 41 Jewish years*). 


18 or 19 Sept. B.0. 3, in which year the 
10th day of Tisri, or Day of Atonement, 
did in fact fall on 18 or 19 Septem- 
ber, as would be easily ascertained from 
the more correct cycles which were in 
use in the fourth century. And this 
arrangement was recommended by the 


mystical considerations above adverted 
to, namely that the conception and 
nativity of the Baptist were thereby as- 
signed to the days of autumnal equinox 
and summer solstice, of Christ to the 
vernal equinox and winter solstice. 

* The interval was made forty-two 
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Now Clement's period (3) of 42y. 3m. “from the Passion” — 
it should have been said “from the Baptism”—to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, leads from 16 Tybi &. Nab. 776 to 16 Pharmuthi 
4. Nab. 818 = 19th March a.p. 71, precisely 42 Julian years 
not indeed from 18 but from 19 March (which was 15 Nisan) 
of a.p. 29. Nay, the exact day is involved if the 42y. 3m. are 
reckoned from the 15th Tybi, the day mentioned in the text of 
Clement. 

But again, in a different connexion (§ 140), Clement has 
given us the interval “from the destruction of Jerusalem to the 
death of Commodus 121 years, 6 months and 24 days.” This 
statement evidently belongs to a different computation, and is 
not necessarily to be referred to the vague year. In the Julian 
reckoning it reaches (according as months or days are counted 
first) to 6 or 7 June a.p. 71 (= 5 or 6 Epiphi Z. Nab. 818): 
and the term of 42y. 3m. (of course moveable, as before) gives 
as the date of the Passion 5 or 6 Pharmuthi &%. Nab. 776 = 18 
or 19 Mar. a.p..29. The former calculation gave us 19 Mar. 
a.D. 71 as the Julian anniversary, in that year, of the Passion 
(or of 15 Nisan): the present yields the same day as the precise 
day of the Passion itself in a.p. 29, and exactly verifies the 
statement ad’ of 8 éradev try pf, pives y. Clement does not 
himself express the date; he does not take the trouble to work 
out the calculation: had he done so, he might have discovered 
the confusion into which he has fallen between (1) a period of 
42 (upon his own showing it should have been 43) years and 3 
months from the Baptism to a day which was 42 Julian years 
from 18-19 Mar. a.p. 29, and (2) a period of the same length 
from the Passion 18-19 Mar. a. p. 29 to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. | 

Some, however, did take the pains which he thought super- 
fluous. Td re rdOos adrod dxpiBodcyotpevos hépovow of pev rives TH Exxat- 
Sexarp eres TiBepiov Kaioapos bapevad xe’, of Sé Bappovdi xe. dAdo de 
Sappovh oh werovbeva: rév Swrjpa Aéyovos. vai pny twes array pact bap- 
povlh yeyerqyobat «3 7 xe’. 

The first two of these dates I explain thus. The computists 
saw that, if the Baptism belonged to the 15th, the Passion must 


years, and the fall of Jerusalem there- year for Galba Otho and Vitellius be- 
by assigned to A.D. 71, perhaps in con- tween Nero and Vespasian, § 144. 
sequence of the insertion of an entire 


23—2 
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be assigned to the 16th year of Tiberius: consequently, that, if 
the paschal date for the former year was 6 Pharmuthi, the date 
for the latter year would be given by counting 12 lunations, or 
354 (= 365 — 11) days forward: these would lead to 25 Phame- 
noth of 16 Tiberius. It would be perceived, however, that this 
day (= 8 Mar. a. D. 30), besides being too early for the passover, 
would fall on a Wednesday. The addition of another month, of 
30 days, would lead to a Friday, namely, 25 Pharmuthi (= 7 April 
A.D. 30). The other date, “19 Pharmuthi,” I cannot explain: 
but if we read dappovht & (rejecting the iota of the numeral as 
derived from the final iota of ¢apyovdi), the date (as before, in 
the vague year) will be 22 March, precisely the day assigned to 
the Crucifixion in the synodical letter (ap. Bed. de Ziquinoct.) of 
the Council of Cesarea in Palestine (cf. Eus. H. E. v. 23), held 
in A.D. 195, i.e. in Clement’s own times. The dates assigned to 
the Nativity, 24 or 25 Pharmuthi = 14 or 15 April, and (in § 144) 
25 Pachon = 15 May I am unable to explain. 

Concerning the day 11 Tybi = 6 Jan., Jablonsky in his Dissert. 
de Origine festi Nativ. Christi in eccl. Chr. quotannis stato die 
celebrari soliti (Opp. t. 111. p. 317) supposes that the Basilidians 
assigned the Theophania, Epiphania (viz. the Baptism) to that 
day, because it was the annual solemnity of the Inventio Osiridis, 
when the people throughout Egypt “accepto nuntio de invento 
jam Osiride exclamare solebat, eipyxapey, ovyxaipopev.” As a kind 
of protest and security against the superstition of the heathen, 
Basilides transformed this solemnity into a Christian festival: as 
at a later time, after this example, in the Western Church the 
25 Dec. was rescued from the heathen celebration of the Natalis 
Solis Invicti to be consecrated to the Nativity of our Lord. But 
it is very improbable (though Gieseler, 1. 154, 302, favours the . 
hypothesis) that a festival invented by Gnostics would be adopted 
by the orthodox, and far more likely (as Neander supposes) that 
Basilides borrowed it from the Church. But there is nothing in 
the Gospel narrative to fix the exact day of our Lord’s Baptism, 
and it is scarcely supposable that it was recorded by any histori- 
cal tradition. I venture to suggest that the date 6 Jan. was 
originally obtained by a speculative consideration of the pro- 
phetical numbers of Daniel, ix. 25, “ And after sixty-two weeks 
shall Messiah be cut off...And in the midst of the week he shall 
cause the sacrifice to cease,” &c. Now if from 18 Mar. a.p. 29 
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we measure back 621 weeks of days = 434 + 34, these will bring 
us to 6 January a.D. 28. But again, from any given 16 Tybi 
(vague) to 25 Phamenoth of the following year, are precisely 
(365 + 69 =) 434 days, or sixty-two weeks. If then the date 
11 Tybi (fixt), which I suppose to have been the original date, 
was obtained by measuring back sixty-two weeks and half a week 
from the hour of our Lord’s death on the Passover-day of the 
year 15 Tiberius, i.e. from cir. 3 p.m. of 18 Mar. a.p. 29, the 
other date, preferred, as it seems, by most of the Basilidians, viz. 
16 Tybi, would be obtained by measuring back sixty-two weeks 
from the Passover-day of 16 Tiberius; which day being assumed 
in the first instance as 25 Phamenoth (vague), the epoch would 
be “the sixteenth day of Tybi of the fifteenth year of Tiberius” 
(4.D. 28). A computation of this kind was quite in the spirit of 
the age in which, and the people (the Jewish Christians of Syria 
and Egypt) with whom, I suppose it to have originated. Perhaps 
also the supposition is favoured by the circumstance that Clement 
goes on to speak of Daniel’s prophetic periods as fulfilled in the 
“last times” of Jerusalem. 

The text is corrupt, but not irremediably so. “Eri 8¢€ xdxeiva 
Th xpovoypadig mpocamodoréoy, ras muépas A€yw as ailvirreras AavinA ard 
(emi) rijs épnydcews ‘Iepovoadi ra Oveonaciavod ern C pivas ¢. ra yap 
8u0 ery mpocAapBdverat rois “OOwvos xal TaABa xal OveredAdiov pol tf’ 
Hpéepas n. kat ovrw yiverat ern tpia Kat paves &&, 6 éore “1d jysov tis éBdo- 
pados” xabos eipnxe Aad 5 mpodyrns. After ‘Iepovoadjp place a full 
stop and the mark of a lacuna, which might be supplied, e. g. 
thus: cipicxoper ody perd ryv Katacrpopay ‘IepovoaAnp ra Oveom. x.1.X. 
For pfvas ¢ we must also restore pjvas ca’, for the reign of Vespa- 
sian numbers 9y. 11m. 22d. (whence in § 144, by an obvious mis- 
take, it is given as lly. 11m. 22d.), and Clement’s meaning is, that 
after the fall of Jerusalem there remain of Vespasian 7y. 11m., 
the first 2 years [and 22 days] together with the 17m. 8d. of 
the three short reigns together making 3y.6m. As the reign 
of Vespasian bears date from 1 July a.p. 69, and ends 23 June 
A.D. 79, Clement’s date for the fall of Jerusalem is 23 July a.p. 71, 
and the 3y. 6m. begin 23 Jan. a.p. 68. This is not indeed the 
true epoch of Otho (= 3 Apr. 4.D. 68), but the intention is obvious: 
viz. the 7m. 6d. of Otho by this arrangement are made to reach 
to the 29th Aug.= 1 Thoth a.p. 68, from which he dates the 
reigns, partly conjoint, of Galba and Vitellius (given in § 144 as 
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5m. [read 3m.] 1d. and 7m. 1d.) to the epoch of Vespasian = 
1 July a.p. 69. The 2300 days of Daniel terminate, he says, at 
the same goal: “ These make 6y. 4m., of which one-half goes to 
the reign of Nero, and half to Otho, Galba, Vitellius and Vespa- 
sian.” In fact, the sum is 6y. 109d., reaching from 23 July 
a.D. 71 back to a.p. 65, 5 April, from which day to the death of 
Nero, 9 June a.D. 68, are 1161 days, very little more than half 
of the whole. He adds: Kal 8&4 rovro Aéyes AawyA, x.r.A. * And 
this is why Daniel says, Blessed is he that cometh to the 1835 
days: for until (the expiration of) those days the war lasted, 
but then it ceased.” Evidently something is lost before these 
words, to this purport: “And then the Temple was destroyed 
by fire, but the siege still continued until the city was taken. 
And this is why,” &c. 
Henry Browne. 


IV. 


Remarks on some of the Greek Tragic Fragments. 
(Continued from page 232.) 


Eurip. Kolus. fr. 14 (28). 


6 xpdévos Grayra roiow vorepoy ppdoe. 
Addos éorly otros, ovK épwraow Reyer. 

Dindorf says, “ Alter versus si est Euripidis, mirer si poeta 
hoc scribere maluerit quam )ddos ydp dort code epordow dréye.” A 
simpler correction would be Addos ris ofros. The confusion be- 
tween é¢orw and ns is sufficiently natural, and has been illustrated 
by Porson. 

Eurip. Alexander, fr. 11 (54). 
ovUK €oTW €y KaKolow evyéve, 
map ayadoio: 8 avdpar. 

These verses are commonly assumed to belong to the lyrical 
part of the play, but they may be easily reduced to iambic metre, 

ovx Eorw éy Kaxotow evyéve dpa, 


ayaboios 8 avdpéy. 
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Eurip. Alexander. fr. 15 (57). 
xaxdv tt rraldeup fw dp’ els ebavdpiay 
6 mhovros avOpdéroacw al r yay rpudai. 
wevia Sé Svornvoy péy, GAN spws rpépes 
poxOovvr’ dyelveo réxva nal 8pacrnpia. 

Perhaps poy6civ +’ or poxbeiv dpeive. 

Eurip, Andromeda. fr. 44 (152). 
5 pév ABtos Fy, roy 8 awexpupey 
Geds: éx xelvov Tay more Napwpay 
yeves Bioros, vever dé rvyn 
kara mvevp avénoy. 

éx xelvoy is Grotius’ correction for éxetvwv. Probably we ought 
to read éxxAivwy, a word which would be peculiarly appropriate 
to the context, and is strongly confirmed by the Parallel use of 
aroxANiva, Soph. Céd. R. 1192. 

Eurip. Archelaus. fr. 14 (239). 
dAlyov GAxipow Sdpu 
Kp€eiocoy orparryyod puplov orparevparos. 

Matthise and Wagner suppose orparyyot to be a corruption of 
some epithet like xaxav8pot; but this is not certain, as Euripides 
may have merely meant to say that valour is more important 
than overwhelming numbers, Thus ozparyyot may be merely an 
error for orparzyeiv, or, as Grotius conjectured, crparny¢. It is 
possible hqwever that the reading may originally have been pa)’ 
or cad’ #yov, out of which a copyist, looking rather to the context 
than to the construction, would easily make orparyyoi. 

Eurip. Bellerophon. fr. 26 (309). 
obx Gy yévorro rpavpar, ef ris éySéoy 
Gdpvors clots, od? Gy éx pyrpds Kaxis 
éxOoi yévowro maides els dAxiy Sopds. 

Possibly ofr’—odr, which are used similarly to express a com- 
parison in Zisch, Cho. 71. 


Eurip. Danae. f. 2 (319). 
Provo: ydp ro ray peév 6dABiwv Bporol 
coovs iyyeicbas rovs Adyous, Gray Se tis 
Aerrav an’ otxoy ed yn wens arnp, 
yeAav. 
Valckenaer corrected jjycicba into ridecba, and subsequent 
editors have followed him. The true reading would seem to be 
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&yeo6a, which is used convertibly with éyew by Hdt. 1. 134, and in 
other places. 


Eurip. Hippolytus. fr. 15 (444). 
ri 8, hv AvOjs pe BtaBadns, wabeiw ce Bei; 

Avbeis, the common reading, is a conjecture of Musgrave’s. 
The word however is not particularly appropriate, and the mean- 
ing of the clause so corrected would be “If you should deceive 
me after I have let you go,” not “ If after letting you go, I find 
that you have been deceiving me.” Heath corrected wevij, 
Hartung yide, from which it is easy to see that the word 
required is Wvén. 

Eurip. Cressee. fr. 8 (470). 

dpveia re Sais has been anticipated by Meineke (Ex. Phil. in 
Athen. 2. p. 36). 

Eurip. Melanippe. fr. 27 (509). 
avdpav 8€ moAdol rov yéAwros otvexa 
doxovct xaptras Keprduous: éyd Sé ros 
pod yedoious, oirwes pev eri copa 
dyadw gyovot ordpara, xels dvdpay pew ov 
redovow apiOudyv, ev yédors 8° evrpeneis. 
olxodat 8 otkous, kal ra vavoroAoupeva 
€ow Sdpov aadfovor. 


The omission of the verb after eimpereis is rather harsh, while 
it is difficult to see the force of oixota: 8 ofovs. Both.objections 
may be removed by reading éy yéeAors 8° ebrpereis Olxovow oikovs, with 
which compare Zsch. Prom. 955, xai Soxeire 89 Naiew drevOn wépyap'. 
The sense is, that these light banterers live a life of sunshine and 
pleasure, bearing no manly burdens, and encountering no perils. 

Eurip. Pirithous. fr. 5 (595). 
én yap Ade pyrpt xedv_ mpds déyos 
Zevs, ws AéAexrat ris dAnOeias ro. 

mpos xedvdv déxos is the correction of a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, No. 37, p. 75, approved by Hermann. Perhaps xedpdp eis 
Aéxyos would be better, as coming nearer to the original. 


Eurip. Rhadamanthus. fr. 2 (654). 


€pwres nui eiot mayrotot Biov: 

6 pev yap evyéeveay ipeipes AaBeww- 

t@ 8 ovxi rovrov dpovris, adAd ypnpdrov 
TOANGY KexdjoOas BovrAerar rrarnp Bdpors. 
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xpnparer rarip seems to mean the founder of a fortune: but 
the expression is a strange one. Should we not read cerqp? 


Eurip. Stheneboea. fr. 5 (660). 
rrviow Sev... Bporoordyp Bpéepes. 


Dindorf conjectures Sapvoréve, Wagner Bporocrvyet or Bporo- 
xrévp. We might restore sense and metre by reading «dSporo- 
ordyp, “with the dire and unearthly groaning of the wave.” 


Eurip. Temenide. fr. 2 (721). 
grret roe médepos ov mavr evruyeiv: 
érOiav 8€ xaipes mrapacw vearoy, 
kaxovs 8€ pucet> ry médes pev otv vdcos 
760 é€oti, trois dé xarOavovow evxreés. 
If the text is sound, od mavr’ eirvxeiv must be explained by rj 
awéve x.t.A. Perhaps however we should read od ravrov rvyeiv. 


Eurip. Phaethon. fr. 3 (764). 
Seuwdy ye, Trois mNovrovcs rovro 8 eudurov 
Ci KALOLo ty eivas. ri OTe TOUTOU ratrtoy ; 
Gp OdBos adrois sre rupAds ovvnpedei, 
tupras Exovor ras Ppévas Kal ras rvyns; 
rovrov has been altered to rovde by Gaisford, cvrynpedet into 
avynperet by Wagner and Meineke. In v. 4 the change of éyoucs 
into é¢xyovons would yield a sufficiently good sense, “since even 
fortune has her mind blinded.” 


Eurip. Phaethon. fr. 5 (766). 
ponobelts 6 poi mor eid’, Sr evvdadn, Oeds, 
airov ri ypyles ev wépa yap ov Oéeus 
AaBeiy wer Kav pev ruyxavys, oad’ oF sre 
Geot wépuxas: ei 8€ pn, Wevd)s yd. 
ov Oéus is due to Hermann, to whom we are principally in- 
debted for the restoration of the long fragment of which these 
lines are a part. The MS. reading DMEPAITAPOHOKAIA however 
seems clearly to point to something else, probably mépa yap ovx ¢4, 
as a. and e are constantly confounded. Wagner suggests ov xaddv. 
So cd¢’ icf dx is merely Hermann’s attempt to supply a lacuna 
of four syllables, for which the MSS. give IYIXAAIIIQAQN. I would 
propose cay péy rvyxavys od 7 éAridov, a8 unobjectionable in itself, 
while it approaches much nearer to the ductus literarum. In 
vv. 10 sqq. of the same fragment, Hermann gives 
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dN’ gpn’ és olxovs: wai yap off to Sduey 
Suwal mepooww, ai marpds Kotpopévov 
caipovos dopa. 
For at marpds xotpopévov the MSS. have AIIIATPOCIOIAQPIMOI. 
Why not af sarpgov dpsyos Zalpovor dépa ? 


Eurip. Phaethon. fr. 15 (775). 
GAN” go és olxov, py rw’ “Hoacoros xéd\opy 
Sdpous emecogpels pédabpa oupprety mupi 
éy roiow ydicroos Daéfovros yapors. 
48icroo. is Bekker’s restoration of the MSS. IIAICIOICIN. 
roist mAncioes OF ev roiow (roid?) alcioos might be suggested 
perhaps with more plausibility. 


Eurip. Philoctetes, fr. 11 (789). 
NéEw 8 eye, xdv pov Siapbeipas Song 
Adyous, trocras abrés HoiKnKévat: 

GAN’ && duo ydp rapa pabyon KAvov: 
6 8 aurds atrév éupavifes cos Aéyor. 

paéjcy has been variously corrected, Grotius proposing ot 
pabyon, Musgrave dpacbjoq, Matthise dxovcera: or yrdoera, Pflugk 
émorjoe, Hartung viv yweoy, Meineke ray etop. Possibly pavretoa 
would be more probable than any of these, “thou shalt divine 
my actions by hearing of them from myself.” Comp. Soph. 
Antig. 631. rdy’ eloduecOa pavréwy inéprepov. In v. 4, dudavifer cor, 
Heath’s reading for ¢udanet co, is open to question. Boissonade’s 
éugavy Once, has great plausibility; but the word may have 
been épdanflére. 

Eurip. inc. fr. 17 (852). 
Svornvos, Satis kul ra Kaa Yevdy éyor 
ov roicde ypirat rois Kadois dAnbéowy. 

Porson corrected rd cada xal—xdAnOéow. Four MSS. however 
give instead of the whole couplet, the words # ov yaderdy dor rd 
yevd9 Aéeyev, from which we may conjecture doris rd yadrerd Wevdi 
héyow. . 

Eur. ine. fr. 60 (894). 


a. ti fra ovo Sei oe xarbavovpevoy ; 
B. Guewov- ovdels xaparos eb oéBew Oeovs. 


Cobet has corrected ova: into dvew: but would not éidca be 
nearer the text? 
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Eurip. inc. fr. 203 (1031). 
ro pev réOynxe copa, rovro 8 apPdére. 

dpfdéres is Meineke’s correction of dvyaB\ére. 1d dé however 
seems to be required by rd péy, as if the sense were “the body is 
dead, but the other (the soul) lives,” we should rather have had 
rd oGpa pev réOvnxe. It is easy to read rd pev reOvnxe capa pov, rd 8 
dpPdérea, Which is remarkably confirmed by Alex. ap. Diog. Laert. 
m1, 28, quoted by Wagner, capa pév euod rd Ovnrdv atop éyévero, rd 
3” alavaroy éfijpe mpds tov dépa. The words need not refer to the 
separation of the mortal from the immortal part of the body, 
being equally applicable to an old man, who, though decaying, 
feels still vigorous. ov is of course only one way of interpreting 
the first syllable of rotro, which may have been gov, or possibly 


wou. 


Astydamas. inc. fr. 3 (8). 
yévous 8 éxawds eorw dodadécraros, 
xar dydp’ éemaweiv, doris Gv Bixatos F 
tpérous 7 Gpworros, Tovroy evyevy Kadeiv. 
é&y dv8pa rovrdy dorw evpeiw duoyepés, 
nal rovroy of (nrovvrés eiot puptot. 


The reading of v. 4 has been restored by Wagner from the 
Par. MS. A. of Stobseus: but independently of the metrical 
objection, the repetition of rotroy is very improbable. The old 
reading was évexa roy éorly eipeiv avdp’ éva, Out of which Porson, 
partly following Grotius, made év 8 éxardy éorw epyov eipeiu dvdp’ eva. 
A sufficiently good line may be extracted from the two, & & 
éxardv cipew Gvdp & dott ducxepés. The Par. MS. B. has ody & 
dvipa rovtay dorly etpeiv edxepés, Which may perhaps point to some 
such line as & dv8pa rovrdéy éof Edel ovx edyepes. 


Critias, Sisyphus. frr. 1, 2 (2, 3). 
éx tis trepOe mepupopas, ty” dotpands 
xareisey otoas, Sewa S€ xrumnpara 
Bporris, ré 1 aorepwrdy ovpayod Sépas, 
xpdvov Kady moixtA\pa, réxrovos copod, 
5Oey re Naumpos dorépos oteixes pvdpos, 
& & typos eis yiv SpBpos éxmopeveras. 


dorépos pi8pos is generally understood as a reference to Anax- 
agoras’ doctrine, that the sun was a red hot mass: but the con- 
text, as well as the language of the line itself, seems to show 
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that the thunderbolt is intended, so that we ought to read 
dotpanjs. The repetition of the word is at least as unobjection- 
able as that of dorépos after dorepwrdy. 


Theodectes, Thyestes. fr. 1 (8). 
GAd’, & rad\avy Ovéora, xapréper Saxvoy 
épyiis xaduwdy, mapaxeXevopat 8€ cor: 
reOnypévoy atv pupios aAdots xpdvos 
Gravr’ apavpot xtrd xeipa AapBave, 

The last two lines are edited by Wagner from an alteration 
of Meineke’s, the MSS. having reOryypévov év (civ MS. Vat.) ardor 
puplots xpévos ra rayr x.t.A. It can scarcely be doubted that xpdvos 
ra wavr duavpo is right as it stands, in which case the rest of the 
correction falls to the ground. é» d\\os is probably corrupt, as 
aiv pupiots GAots would be exceedingly tame. If we retain pupiots, 
we must suppose éy d\Aos to represent some substantive in the 
dative: but pvpsos would be an obvious conjecture. The passage 
seems as if it might originally have run in some form like this: 

qapaxeevopat 8€ cot, 
reOnypevp wep ade: pupios xpdvos 
Ta mavr’ apavpot ximd yeipu AauBavet. 
Cheeremon(?) inc. fr. (Wagner, p. 147). 
otk tor’ dmoroy ovdev dv Ovnte Bip 
ovS Gy yévowro: moAdd trouxiAdXes xpdvos 
mapadoga kat Oavpacrd xal (avrov rpdrot. 

In v. 1 @yyrav Bip would be an improvement. In v. 3 Wagner 
says we should manifestly correct «dy or rdv {avreav rpéros. Read 
matfévrwy Tpérots. 

Cheeremon. inc. fr. 14 (29). 


yévorrs row Tas xapiras amodovvas marpi. 
Perhaps yévo époias, which would avoid the article. 
Inc. trag. ine. fr. 145. 
dv8p’ ndicnoas: dv8p dvexréov réde ; 
If the text be sound, we should point dv3p’ #8ixncas, av3p"> dvex- 
réov r68e; but dp’ avexréoy 7é8e is a correction lying on the surface. 
Inc. trag. ine. fr. 269. 
emmy 8 dp éxdimg 1d may, 
dpovsos péev Eorat xuparwv dras Bubds, 
yi 8 édpavey Epnuos, oid yap tr” ei 
mrepwrd ida Braorynces mupoupery. 
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These lines are from a fragment quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom. 
v. 14, § 123, and repeated by Euseb. P. E. 13. 13. p. 684 0, 
the subject being the end of the world, and the treatment such 
as at once to betray a Christian author. For épavey, v. 3, many 
MSS. of Eusebius give épdywy, i.e. dvépwr, the Homeric form, which 
the writer doubtless thought himself at liberty to use. Another 
deviation from: tragic usage is concealed in ydp 7, for which 
the MSS. of Euseb. have ov8 dp’, i.e. ot8 dyp, which in imita- 
tion of Homer is made a feminine noun. fdacrjces may remind 
us of Aisch. Cho. 589, where the heavenly bodies are said to 
generate things winged and creeping: but the metre as well as 
the sense points to Bacracet. 


Inc. trag. inc. fr. 275. 
guodvres piv éomépidy te Kai payed, 
rois & dvrenges Sypos Dtoppdver, 
xampo. & Gras Oiyovres aypiay yevuy, 
ws ay pspnoopas te THs Tpay@dias, 
Aokdy BAcrovres eurrvpots rois oupacw. 

Of these lines (from Gregor. Nazianz. carm. 146) the 3rd 
and perhaps the Sth, are from Eurip. Phen. 1395, where see 
Porson. In the 2nd, Drwdpdver is stated by Cosmas (in loc. Greg.) 
to be an imitation of some tragedy, and the language of v. 1 
appears to point the same way. In that case we may read 
éomepoy (with Wagn.) r: (re?) xal pac’, as Cosmas says “Opnpos... . 
éxdorov atray tiv Opacvrnra mapacrivat BovAdpevos, Kampots patvouevoss 
drexafe, and again, Aéovew 4 Kampos Tov pow rd Opdcos dmeicaces, 
Otherwise Gregory may very well have shortened the first syl- 
lable of zpay’, as he has done that of piujoopa. 


JOHN COoNINGTON, 
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that the thunderbolt is intended, so that we ought to read 
dotpanjs. The repetition of the word is at least as unobjection- 
able as that of dorépos after dorepwmdy. 
Theodectes, Thyestes. fr. 1 (8). 

GAX’, & rdvav Ovéora, xaprépes Saxvey 

épyiis xaduwdy, mapaxeXevopat 8€é cos: 

reOnypevoy ory pupiots GAAots xpdvos 

Gravt’ ayavpot xtrd yxeipa AapBaves, 

The last two lines are edited by Wagner from an alteration 
of Meineke’s, the MSS. having re6yypévov év (ow MS. Vat.) dddros 
pupios xypdvos ra wavr_x.r.A. It can scarcely be doubted that ypévos 
ra wavr duavpoi is right as it stands, in which case the rest of the 
correction falls to the ground. éy d\os is probably corrupt, as 
aviv pupios GAots would be exceedingly tame. If we retain pupioss, 
we must suppose é¢y dAAos to represent some substantive in the 
dative: but pupsos would be an obvious conjecture. The passage 
seems as if it might originally have run in some form like this: 

qapaxedevopat S€ cot, 
reOnypevp wep wde> piptos yxpdvos 
Ta wayt” Guavpot ximd yeipu AapBaves. 
Cheeremon(?) ine. fr. (Wagner, p. 147). 
ovk for’ amorov ovdev év Ovnte Bip 
ovd” Gy yévouro: moANd rrouxiAdAes xpdvos 
mapadoga xat Oavpacra xai (dvrwv tpdrrot. 

In v. 1 @vyrév Bip would be an improvement. In v. 3 Wagner 
says we should manifestly correct «dy or rdv {évrwv tpéros. Read 
mafévrwy tpérots. 

Cheeremon. inc. fr. 14 (29). 
yévoirdé pot ras yapiras drosoivat sarpi. 
Perhaps yévo époias, which would avoid the article. 
Inc, trag. ine. fr. 145. 


Gvip’ n8ixnoas: av8p avexréov rdde ; 


If the text be sound, we should point dv3p’ 78ixnoas, dvdp’- dvex- 
réoy réde; but dp’ dvexréov ré8e is a Correction lying on the surface. 


Inc. trag. inc. fr. 269. 

éxnv 8 dp éxrXinn rd ray, 
povsos péev Eorat xupdrwy das Bubds, 
yi. 8 <Spavev Epnuos, odé yap 1° ee 
mrepwra Pida Braorynce: rupoupery. 
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These lines are from a fragment quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom. 
v. 14, § 123, and repeated by Euseb. P. E. 13. 13. p. 684 c, 
the subject being the end of the world, and the treatment such 
as at once to betray a Christian author. For é&pavev, v. 3, many 
MSS. of Eusebius give ¢pdvwv, i.e. dvépwv, the Homeric form, which 
the writer doubtless thought himself at liberty to use. Another 
deviation from: tragic usage is concealed in ydp 7, for which 
the MSS. of Euseb. have otd¢ dp’, i.e. ot8 djp, which in imita- 
tion of Homer is made a feminine noun. Pdaorjce: may remind 
us of Aisch. Cho. 589, where the heavenly bodies are said to 
generate things winged and creeping: but the metre as well as 
the sense points to facrace:. 


Inc. trag. ine. fr. 275. 
guodvres piv éomépisy tt kat rpayi, 
tos 8 avrenges Sipos Atodppdrer, 
karpot 8 Oras Oiyovres aypiav yévur, 
as ay ptnoopas te THs tpaypdias, 
Aokdv Brerovres eurrupots rois oppacew. 

Of these lines (from Gregor. Nazianz. carm. 146) the 3rd 
and perhaps the 5th, are from Eurip. Phen. 1395, where see 
Porson. In the 2nd, drodpdver is stated by Cosmas (in loc. Greg.) 
to be an imitation of some tragedy, and the language of v. 1 
appears to point the same way. In that case we may read 
Zomepov (with Wagn.) re (re?) xat Opaod, as Cosmas says “Ounpos... . 
éxdorouv atray tiv Opacvrnra wapacrivas BovAdpevos, Kampots patvopévors 
arexafe, and again, Adovow % Kdrpois Tov ypdav 1d Opacos dmretkdfes. 
Otherwise Gregory may very well have shortened the first syl- 
lable of rpaxt, as he has done that of piunoopat. 


JOHN CONINGTON. 
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V. 


On the Interpretation of a passage in the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle. Book v. Ch. 8. 


Tuts chapter, in which Aristotle treats of the relation be- 
tween strict retribution and justice, principally, as is generally 
supposed, with reference to commercial transactions, is justly 
considered one of the most obscure in the treatise. The 
obscurity mainly arises from an apparent contradiction between 
two nearly consecutive passages. 


(1) AD ev pev rais xowovias rais GAaxrixais ouvéxes 1d rotodroy 
Sixatoy rd dyrierovOds, kar’ avadoyiay cal py car iodrnra’ rq dyreroeiy 
yap avddoyov cuppéves mods. . . . Hoses 8é riyv axrisocw rij Kar’ dyado- 
yiay 4 Kara Siaperpoy ovfevgis. 

(2) Els cyjpa 8 dvadoyias od dei dyew, Srav dd\Ad~wvras’ ef 82 py, 
dpdorépas eer ras imepoyds rd érepov axpoy. 


In the first of these passages it seems clearly maintained 
that a barter of goods should be conducted according to a rule 
of proportion, not of equality. In the second, it seems to be as 
positively asserted that the form of proportion is not to be 
observed. 

None of the various commentators whom I have been able 
to consult on this passage arrive at any satisfactory explanation. 
Some, (as Lambinus, Muretus, and Magirus,) cut the knot by 
reading els oxfjpa 3° dvadoylas Sei dye, a solution strongly savouring 
of Ratcliffe’s reading of the eighth commandment, “ Thou shalt 
steal,” which, as that shrewd rogue truly observes, “makes an 
unco difference.” The omission of the negative, notwithstanding 
the assertion of Muretus, accepted by Zell, “in qua Ubrorwm dis- 
crepantia,” does not appear to be countenanced by a single MS. 
hitherto collated. In the Scholia attributed to Michael Ephesius 
oxijpa avadoyias is interpreted to mean the equalization of goods, 
with a view to exchange; and the apparent contradiction is 
explained by supposing that the equality is to exist before 
exchange, but not afterwards. This explanation is objectionable, 
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Ist, because dya\cyla is made to bear a sense neither natural in 
itself, nor consistent with that which it bears in the rest of the 
chapter; 2ndly, because an equality existing before exchange 
must, from the nature of the case, also exist afterwards. Other 
explanations might be cited, equally unsatisfactory. 

In proposing a new interpretation, it will be necessary, first, 
to settle the meaning of the words proportion and equality. 
What is meant by dorirerov6ds or dyridocts cat avadcyiay and xar’ 
ioéryra? In these two expressions, taken by themselves, there is 
not the slightest difficulty: that there should ever have been two 
explanations has only arisen from the forcing apparently required 
by a misunderstood context. The natural and obvious meaning 
of an exchange in proportion is one in which the value of the 
goods exchanged is proportional to the wealth or ability of the 
parties exchanging; so that e.g. if A is ten times as rich as B, 
his gift will be ten times as great as B’s return. An exchange in 
equality is as obviously one in which the goods exchanged are of 
precisely the same value, whatever may be the circumstances of 
the parties. 

What then does Aristotle mean by saying (according to the 
ordinary interpretation) that commercial exchanges are to be kav’ 
dyadoyiay™xal py xar loédryra? Could commerce possibly be con- 
ducted on a principle of raising or lowering the price of an article 
according to the means of the purchaser as compared with those 
of the seller? Is a tradesman to estimate the value of his own 
entire property as compared with that of his customer, before he 
determines whether to charge the latter a high or a low price for 
his goods? The true solution of this apparent absurdity has 
escaped, as far as I am aware, the notice of all the commentators. 
It lies in the simple fact that Aristotle is not speaking of commerce 
at all, This might be inferred from the context, *H yap rd raxés 
(yrotow’ el 8€ pn, Sovrela Soret eivat, el pr) avrimosnces’ 7 1d ed ef 8€ pn, 
peradoots ov yiverat, ry peraddce 8€ cuppévovow. Aid cat Xapiroy lepdy 
éuroddy troodvrat, iy dvrarddoats 7 rodro yap ‘ov xdperos. What pa- 
rallel can possibly exist between avenging an injury and dealing 
with a tradesman? Or what propriety is there in the mention of 
the temple of the Xdpires (Gratitude) as an inducement to a fair 
equivalent in commerce? Is it Gratitude that requires me to pay 
my bills? Is Gratitude the Greek correspondent to a modern 
bum-bailiff ? 
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It is strange that all the commentators should have neglected 
a passage in the Eudemian Ethics (a work, if not by Aristotle, 
yet almost certainly by an early Peripatetic, probably Eudemus) 
which explains the whole difficulty as clearly as if it had been 
expressly written in illustration of it. ‘Emel 8€ giAlat rpeis, xa 
dpernv, xara rd xpyotpov, cata Td dv, rovrev bé éxdorns B00 Beagopat (7 
péy yap caf imepoxny 4 8€ Kar’ lodryta éorw éxaorn aitayv, Td 8é Sixaov 
rd wept airas éx r&v dudtcBnrnodvreay didov) éy pév rij Kal’ drepoxiy afovras 
7d dvddoyor ody waavrws, GAN’ é pév trepéxwr aveotpaypévws Td avdadoyor, 
ais airés mpds rév éAarre, otra Td mapa rod édarrovos ywwdpevoy srpds rd 
map avtov, Siaxeipevos Gorep Gpxev mpos apxdpevoy. El 8€ pi) rovro, dAAd 
rd toov car aptOudy afwi. Kal yap 8) xai éml r&v Gey Kowondy ovre 
oupBaiver, ‘Oré peév dp apiOu@ tov icov peréxovow, éré 8 Ady. El pev 
yap iaov aptbu@ elonveyxey dpyuptoy, ivoy nal rq top dptbp@ diadapBavovow, 
al 8¢ pi) Toor, avadoyov. ‘O 8 trepexduevos rovvavriov orpépe rd dydAcyoy, 
cat xard Sidperpov aufetyvucw*. | 

The mention of diametrical conjunction both here and in the 
chapter under consideration naturally ‘suggests an identity of 
subject. Now, in the passage last quoted, the author is speaking 
of the controversies arising between those who have contracted a 
league of friendship for mutual assistance. The superior claims, 
by virtue of his superiority, to receive a greater share of benefit 
from the connexion, a claim which he supports by the parallel 
of a joint-stock partnership, in which he who has invested the 
largest capital receives a proportional share of the profits. The 
proportion between the friends and their respective services is 
thus inverted (dveorpappévos). As A is to B, so must be B’s service 
as compared with A’s, The inferior, on the other hand, insists 
on a direct proportion, by which the larger gain falls to the less 
productive partner (xara didperpov avfetywvow). Thus, as A’s wealth 
exceeds B’s, so should A’s services to B exceed B’s returns to Af. 


* Eth, Eud. vu. 10, This argument 
might be strengthened if we could 
clearly determine the authorship of 
Books v. vi. vil. of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, corresponding word for ‘word 
with Books Iv. V. VI. of the Eudemian. 
This coincidence can only be explained 
by the supposition that a lost portion of 
one treatise has been supplied from the 
MSS. of the other. But which is the 


lender and which the borrower? This 
inquiry, which can only be alluded to 
here, might form an interesting subject 
for a separate paper. 

+ The phrase 4 xard diduerpor ot- 
gevéts signifies the union in exchange 
of opposed, not of similar terms in the 
proportion ; i.e. of the higher number 
in one ratio with the lower in the other, 
not of the two higher or two lower 
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It is finally decided that the latter is the rule to be observed, the 
loss of profit to the superior being made up in honour. 

If then we interpret the xowoviat d\XAaxrixal of Eth. Nic. v. 8, as 
referring to a similar interchange of friendly offices, instead of to 
a commercial barter between two traders, the propriety of the 
expression car’ dvadoyiay xal yi) cat’ icéryra becomes obvious. The 
rich man assists his friend with his purse; the poor man cannot 
return an equivalent in pecuniary value, but must make an ac- 
knowledgment of another kind, such as his circumstances admit. 
Whereas any rule of commercial exchange must require that the 
goods exchanged should amount to the same pecuniary value. 

It is to this latter kind of exchange that the second passage 
refers, in which it is said, els oxyjpa 8 dvadoyilas od Bet aye, Grav dddd- 
Covra, ei 8€ py, dpgorépas eft ras trepoxas rd Erepov dxpov*. The rule 
of proportion has no place in commerce; for the goods must 
either be originally equal, or must be made so before an exchange 
can take place. A little attention to the intermediate parts of 
the chapter will enable us to understand the somewhat abrupt 
transition from the one kind of exchange to the other. The sub- 
ject of friendship ends with the words dyévmnperfjoai re yap 8et rq 
Xapicapévw kai wddw adrov apéat yapifsuevov. In the next sentence, 
the nature of this exchange in proportion is explained, and its 
applicability to commerce discussed. Proportion is admissible in 
commerce only when the ratios composing it are ratios of equality; 
¢.e. when the relation between the two producers and their 
respective works can be expressed by A: B::C: D:: 1:1. ‘Eay 
pev ovvy mparoyv 7 Td Kara THY dvadoyiay toy, era Td avremerrovOds 
yernta, tora rd Aeyspevov. ef S€ py, ode ioov ovdé cuppever. ovbev yap 
KoAver xpeirrov elvat Td Oarépov &yov ff rd barépov, Set ov tavra icacbivat. 
The remainder of the chapter describes the means by which this 
equalization is to be effected; viz. by reducing all goods to a 
pecuniary standard of value, whereby we are enabled to find an 
exact equivalent for each in money or in money’s worth. 


rule of friendship, and giving to the 
superior producer the inferior work, 


numbers. In the same sense, the ex- 
pression al xara diduerpoy is used of 


logically opposed propositions, de Jn- 
terpr. ch. 10. 

* Td &repov must not be rendered 
as if it were éxdrepov. The meaning 
is, that by applying to commerce the 
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the term representing this union will 
contain the two extremes of the pro- 
portion, and the other term, as is im- 
plied but not stated, will contain the 
two means, 
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By adopting this explanation, it is hoped that Aristotle may 
not only be reconciled with himself, but (which under the ordinary 
interpretation is by no means easy) made to talk something like 


common sense. 
H. L. M. 


VI. 


On the Topography of Haticarnassvus, with Guichard 
and Dalechamp’s account of the final destruction 
of the Mausoleum, by Professor Lupwia Ross*, 
translated unth notes by Joun Hoaa, M.A., FBS. 
&c. Foreign Secretary of the Royal Socrety of 
Interature. 


THE transportation of the slabs of the Frieze from the 
Mausoleum to London has invited many enquiries concerning 
the Topography of Halicarnassus(2), which induce me also to add 
something to the preceding extracts from my diary, and a plan 
of the locality fT. 

In the work of Mr Charles Newton(), which Herr Gerhard 
has made known in Germany by an extract, and of which men- 
tion has been made before, it has again been shown what a 
fruitless undertaking it is and leading to palpable mistakes 
without an actual survey of the localities, and a knowledge of the 
situation of the ground after an ever so carefully executed plan 
—to indulge in topographical enquiries and to set up hypotheses. 

Mr Newton has by a gross error placed the Palace of Mau- 
solus to the West, the fountain Salmacis to the East, of the 
outer harbour, and both far without the walls of the ancient city, 


* ¢* Reisen nach Kos, Halikarnassos, Brock, 1838; from which also Newton's 
Rhodos, und der Insel Cypern, von plan in the ‘‘ Archiaol. Zeitung,” von 
Ludwig Ross,” Halle. 1852, pp. 39—41. Gerhard, No. 12. Dec. 1847. Tab. XII. 

+ From the English Chart, No. has been reduced. [Prof. Ross’s plan on 
1606; Boudroum (Halicarnassus) sur- a reduced scale will be found in Smith's 
veyed by Lieuts. Zh. Graves, and 8. Dictionary of Geography, 1. 1027.] 
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without thinking that he had done anything wrong; equally 
arbitrarily, but not quite so absurdly, he fixes the Mausoleum 
nearly in the middle of the city, in a place where no vestige of 
such a gigantic building exists. These mistakes do not require 
any further refutation; they are already known as such, and 
have been in part corrected. The distinguished Captain Spratt, 
whose correct industry in topographical examinations I from a 
long friendship know, has made out on the spot, that on the 
windmill-hill westward of the harbour, whereon Mr Newton thinks 
the palace(°) of the kings of Caria should have been placed, no 
traces whatever of an ancient foundation remain; on the other 
hand Newton again errs in this, that he puts the sepulchre upon 
the modern terraces under a Mosque(?) in the East half of the 
town, in that spot where the low-fluted columns with the inscrip- 
tions are lying*. 

According to Vitruvius’s unusually circumstantial and gra- 
phic description of the localities of Halicarnassus, the Mausoleum 
can only have been situated upon the beautiful stylobate, which 
I with Mr W. J. Hamilton) have pointed out as such, and 
where also the fragments of Ionic columns prove themselves 
suitable to the well-known grandeur of its proportions. Mr C. 
Newton fixes here, quite at the foot of the hill, the temple of 
Mars; which indeed, according to Vitruvius, stood upon the 
summit of the castle (Acropolis)(/), After both these points have 
been undoubtedly settled, we come to the meaning of right and 
left according to Vitruvius, who seems here to speak throughout 
from actual observation. Now it is impossible that he should 
have placed himself with his face northwards, looking towards 
the city walls and towards the summit of the rock behind them, 
in order to describe the city lying thus at his back; on the 
contrary he turned himself, as every observer on the same spot 
naturally would do, with his face) to the South with the city 
and the entrance of the harbour at his feet. So all his assertions 
directly become perfectly clear. On the right, that is, on the West 
side of the harbour, he had the fountain Salmacis with the 
temple of Mercury and Venus(*); but on the left, where at pre- 
sent stands the castle of the knights, the seat of the Carian 
kings, and behind this, from this point of view entirely concealed, 
the little outer naval harbour). In such a position Mausolus 

* In Gerhard’s Archiol. Zeit. vi. (1848), N. 6. S. 81. 
| 242 
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could again survey, as a glance at the plan makes it quite plain, 
from his palace on the right of the great harbour, the market 
(forum or agora) and the whole course of the city walls, but on 
the left could watch over the workman in his arsenal. 

Concerning the gates, which appear in the narrative of the 
siege of the city, the gate of Mylasa and that of Myndus have 
been already before determined; the Tripylon* is either the 
same with the last, or it must have been placed in the hollow 
between the two Acropolises behind the Mausoleum. But the 
last is improbable, because here is no vestige of a gate, and 
because moreover in such case Arrian would scarcely have 
failed in mentioning the neighbouring monument. That West 
gate of Myndus appears throughout to have been the principal 
gate. It is probable that on the South-east side of the city there 
was a third or fourth gate, which led to Ceramus. 

With my placing of the Mausoleum likewise the remarkable 
account of its last destruction in the year 1522, by the knights 
(of St John), very well coincides (especially -with the words: 
‘“ certain steps of white marble that were raised tn the form of 
a stylobate in the midst of a plain near the port, where was 
formerly the Grand Place (Agora) of Halicarnassus”), which I 
have therefore added as an appendix to this letter. 


APPENDIX. 
The destruction of the Mausoleum by the Knights of St John t. 


I wish, since the occasion is so opportune, to gratify pos- 
terity in a matter, which has not yet been published, and briefly 
to describe how, when, and by whom, this admirable work (the 
Mausoleum) was pulled down, and destroyed. From the decline 
of the Roman Empire, when, by the incursions of the Mahomet- 
ans and Persians, so many powerful, rich, and populous towns 
were ravaged and destroyed, the ancient and superb city of 


* Td Tplrvdov, Arrian, Anab. I. 22, 
I and 4, 

+ Extract from Claude Guichard, 
‘*Funérailles et diverses' manitres d’en- 
sevelir,” &c., Lyon. 1581. liv. 3. ch. 5. 
pp. 379—381. I have borrowed this 
extract from a treatise by Sainte Croix, 
‘on the Chronology of the Monarchs of 


Caria,” in Histoire et Mémoires de 
l'Institut Royal de France, Classe Whis- 
toire. Tom. 0. Paris. 1815, pp. 576— 
80. The narrator is Dalechamps, who 
drew up this account from the oral com- 
munication of an eye-witness, the cheva- 
lier de la Tourrette. 
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Halicarnassus was likewise ruined and reduced to a small village, 
or hamlet, exposed to the mercy of Corsairs and pirates, which 
place exists to this day, and is named Mésy(*), The Knights of 
St John of Jerusalem having retired to Rhodes, and seeing 
this place, which presents itself first to one passing straight from 
the island upon the continent, as defensible by nature, and very 
commodious for commanding Asia (Minor), for obtaining pro- 
visions from all that district, and for arresting the incursions of 
the pirates of Turkey and Egypt, built upon the right point of 
the harbour, where formerly, as we have before remarked, stood 
the Temple of Venus and Mercury, a castle, which is to be seen 
at present; they fortified, and called it St Peter's Tower. Induced 
as I believe to fortify") this coast, although the other point 
was a stronger situation, for the convenience of the beautiful and 
crystal fountain Salmacis, which flowed near*. 

In the year 1522, whilst the Sultan Soliman was preparing to 
attack the Rhodians, the Grand Master, knowing the importance 
of this place, and that the Turk would not fail to invade it at 
the first approach if he could, sent hither some of the Knights 
for the purpose of repairing it, and putting in preparation every 
thing which might be necessary in order to hold out against the 
enemy, among whom was the commander de la Tourrette, a native 
of Lyons, who survived the taking of Rhodes, and came into 
France, where he gave, as I have already said, the relation to 
M. d’Alechamps, a person well known by his learned writings, and 
whom I only name, in order that it may be known from whom I 
have so remarkable a story. These knights having arrived at 
Mésy, immediately began to fortify the castle; and in order to 
have time, not finding in the vicinity any stone more suitable for 
burning, nor any thing that was more easily obtained, than 
certain steps of white marble, which were raised in the form of 
a stylobate in the midst of a plain near the port, where was 
formerly the grand place (Agora) of Halicarnassus, they caused 
them to be pulled down and taken for this purpose. The stone 
being found good, was the reason why, the small quantity of 
stone-work that was seen on the ground having been destroyed, 
they caused diggings to be made deeper in hope of finding more. 


* This view of the position of the erroneous. (Ross). So likewise is that of 
fountain Salmacis on the East side of the Temple of Venus and Mercury. 
the harbour, is, as 1 have above shown, (J. #.) 
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This answered very fortunately; for they discovered in a few 
hours, that the deeper they dug, so much the more the building 
increased at the base, which afterwards afforded them stones, 
not only for making lime, but also for building. At the end of 
four or five days, after having made a great discovery one after- 
noon, they saw an opening like the entrance into a cellar; they 
took a candle and descended into it, where they found a beau- 
tiful large square chamber, adorned on all sides with marble 
columns, with their bases, capitals, architraves, friezes, and 
cornices sculptured and carved in half-relief; the intercolumnia- 
tions covered with white glass, fillets or flat-bands of different 
coloured marbles, ornamented with mouldings or sculptures con- 
formable to the rest of the work, and properly suited to the 
white ground of the wall, where were only to be seen small 
figures(") and all kinds of battles cut in half-relief. Having at 
first sight admired this, and after having considered in their 
mind the singularity of the work, they then took down, knocked 
to pieces, and broke it, for the purpose of using it as they had 
done the rest. Besides this chamber, they found afterwards a 
very low door, that conducted to another, like an antichamber, 
where there was a tomb with its sarcophagus() and its lid of 
white marble, very beautiful and shining admirably, which as 
they had not sufficient time, they did not open, retreat having 
already been sounded. The next day, after they had returned, 
they found the tomb open, and the ground covered all over with 
very small pieces of cloth of gold, and fragments of the same 
metal; which made them think that some Corsairs(?), who then 
infested the whole of this coast, having had some intima- 
tion of what had been discovered in that place, came there 
during the night and took off the lid of the tomb; and it is 
supposed that they found there great riches and treasures. 

Thus this superb sepulchre(7), accounted one of the seven 
wonders and marvellous works of the world, after having escaped 
the fury of barbarians, and existed for the space of about 2247 
years("), buried among the ruins of the city of Halicarnassus, 
was discovered and pulled down, for the purpose of fortifying 
the castle of St Peter, by the Knights Crusaders of Rhodes, who 
were quickly after driven from it by the Turk), and at the 
same time from the whole of Asia (Minor) (), 
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Notes. 


p. 348, note (a).—Halicarnassus is properly considered to 
have occupied the locality of the present town of Budrum. At 
first, however, it appears doubtful how the latter word can in any 
way refer to the ancient name. Boodroom, Boudroum, Budrum, 
Vadrim, Bodrun, Bodroun, Bedrum, or Budrfin, as the place is 
variously written, is, according to Mr Walpole, “a corruption, 
through Petrumi, as the Turks write it, from Pietro.” (MS. Journal 
in Clarke’s Travels, Vol. 1. (4th Edit. 8vo. 1817) p. 256, note 1.) 
Or, according to Professor Ross (p. 30, note 1), Herpovmoy or 
Tlerpovjuoy is the modern Greek name of the castle of St Peter, 
which was originally built by the Knights of St John of Jeru- 
salem, and which stands on the East point of the great harbour. 
Cepio in 1477 describes it, as “ Castellum Sancti Petri, situm in 
ea parte Carise que Choo insule opposita est.” (Vide “ Petri 
Mocenici Imperatoris gesta,” lib.1.p. 17.) Budrum consequently is 
@ corruption of the Turkish for Peter. And its identity with the 
site of Halicarnassus is chiefly shown from coins, that have been 
discovered there, with the legend AAIKAP. (See Hamilton’s “ Asia 
Minor,” Vol. 1. p. 35.) But I have only seen one Greek inscrip- 
tion bearing the original name; and this is given in Bailie’s Fas- 
ciculus Inscript. Greec. 1. p. 71, No. 96 f.; it was copied by that 
author as preserved in a house in the town of Vfdrfim, and begins 
AAIKAPNASSEON. And Mr Walpole says, in his MS. Journal before 
cited, “if any doubt should exist whether Badrfin were the ancient 
Halicarnassus, or not, it might be removed at once by this cir- 
cumstance: Strabo points out the situation of the island Arcon- 
mesus; and the small island opposite the fort of Baddrfin is now 
called Arconeso.” This islet, the Apxévyqoos (Strabo, xtv.), is at 
this day, according to Mr W. J. Hamilton (ibid. p. 34), named 
Orak Ada. But Mr Morritt appears to have considered the 
Arconnesus as the rock on which the castle of St Peter was built. 
(See Clarke’s Travels, same Vol. p. 268, note 1.) 

p. 348, note (b).— Mr Newton's original memoir “On the 
Sculptures from the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus,” is published 
in the Classical Museum, Vol. v. Art. 1x. pp. 170—201. 

p. 349, note (c).—See this stated in Mr Newton’s paper (ibid. 
p. 176). 
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p. 349, note (d).—Mr Newton (p. 181) seems to believe that 
the fragments of an Ionic edifice near the Pasha’s house, “ are 
those of the Mausoleum lying in situ,”—-these doubtless are the 
same as what Mr Hamilton (p. 33) saw, and thus describes,— 
‘‘Near the Agha’s Konak we copied a few imperfect inscriptions, 
and saw many blocks of marble, and broken columns, built into 
the walls of the houses.” Mr Donaldson had previously thus 
noticed the same remains, “ Nearer to the palace of the Pasha 
are many fragments of shafts of columns, of volutes, and other 
ornaments of a superb Ionic edifice, rivalling in taste, finish, and 
material, the finest edifices of Athenian art.” Indeed Plate IV, 
Stuart's Athens, Vol. 1v, represents a beautiful Ionic capital from 
that locality. I have in my former Essay (on Greek floral orna- 
ments, Trans. R. Soc. Lit. Vol. u. N.S. p. 186) made mention of 
the exquisitely sculptured honeysuckle flower from this capital, 
and I have drawn it at fig. 5 in my accompanying Plate. Mr 
Donaldson well observes that this capital is of the “most pure 
style, and of Parian marble :” in fact, worthy in every respect to 
adorn a temple dedicated to the Goddess of Beauty. So these 
ancient remains, I conceive, are most likely those of the Temple 
of Venus and Mercury, which was near the fountain of Salmacis: 
the position of which must have been adjacent, though a little 
more to the right or West. 

p. 349, note (e).—Refer to Hamilton’s Asia Minor, u. p. 382, 
where he calls it “a remarkable terrace or platform;” and thinks 
that it “may very probably have been the substruction of the 
Mausoleum.” 

p. 349, note (f/).—Professor Ross places the Acropolis Salma- 
cis and the Temple of Mars upon the height immediately north 
of the theatre: but Col. Leake considers that they occupied the 
spot where the castle of St Peter now exists. (See p. 48, Trans. 
R. S. Lit. Vol. 1. N. S.) So likewise Mr Morritt thought in 1795, 
for he says, “the old Acropolis stood where the castle now is.” 
(MS. Journal in Clarke’s Travels.) Halicarnassus had three Acro- 
polises, or in the words of Diod. Sic. (17, 23), dxpomdédeot xadais 
xexoopnuemn. There is considerable difficulty in assigning the posi- 
tions of these Acropolises, about which topographers do not 
agree, According to the learned Morritt, “the citadel and foun- 
tain of Salmacis on the western horn, and that on the island of 
Arconnesus, continued to resist the Macedonians after the Arx 
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Media (of Vitruvius) and the city were destroyed. They probably 
therefore were the double Acropolis mentioned by Strabo ; but the 
third is certainly mentioned by Diodorus, Arrian, and Vitruvius; 
and as certainly its remains are seen behind the Theatre.” 

p. 349, note (g).—Mr Newton admits that “most of the com- 
mentators interpret” the description of Vitruvius (Lib. 11. cap. 8), 
so. that he must “have viewed the scene with his face to the 
sea.” (Class. Mus. v. p. 175.) 

p. 349, note (h).—The Temple of Mercury (Hermes) and 
Venus (Aphrodite) was according to Vitruvius (1. 8) near, or 
“ad ipsum Salmacidis fontem.” See Ovid’s tale (Met. lib. rv. 
fab. 9) of this famous, or rather infamous fountain, 


“‘quare male fortibus undis 
-Salmacis enervet, tactosque remolliat artus,” 


the enervating property of which was supposed to change men 
into women, or into both sexes, Hermaphrodites. Perhaps the 
combination of the two sexes may be typified by the single temple 
of the united Deities—Hermes and Aphrodite. 

p. 349, note (4).—Professor Ross places the royal palace of 
the Carian monarchs on the spot now occupied by the castle of 
St Peter. Vitruvius (loc. cit.) says, “in sinistro cornu regia 
Domus, quam rex Mausolus ad suam rationem collocayvit. Con- 
spicitur enim ex ea ad dextram partem forum et portus meenium- 
que tota finitio; sub sinistra secretus sub montibus latens portus 
ita ut nemo possit quid ini’ ‘eo geratur adspicere nec scire: ut rex 
ipse de sua domo remigibus et militibus sine ullo sciente quee 
opus essent imperaret.” Hoss would substitute in this passage, 
the word menibus for montibus, observing that, “walls of rock 
(montes) here reach nowhere else so close on the shore, that they 
could conceal the second smaller harbour ; it is therefore probable 
to read mcenibus: an arsenal defended by a pier and high walls 
on the left (and east) under the royal palace, the present castle.” 
I have examined several editions of Vitruvius, but cannot find 
any emendation, or various reading, of manibus for montibus. 
Mr Morritt, however, seems to me to explain the difficulty in the 
following extract from his MS. Journal: “ There is a picturesque 
little port behind the castle, to the East, shut in by the rock of 
the Arconnesus. This was the little port seen from the palace 
of the Carian Kings, which stood in the old Acropolis, where the 
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castle now is.” And Admiral Beaufort (Karamania, p. 95) says, 
“In front of the town, a broad square rock projects into the bay, © 
on which stands the citadel.” (See his pretty vignette of the 
harbour at p. 89.) Hence it is not unlikely that the “rock” 
here described, is what Vitruvius intends by the plural “ montibus.” 

p. 351, note (k).—Before the occupation by the Knights of 
Rhodes in the fifteenth century, Budrum was called in the middle 
ages, Mésy, i.e. probably Méon, perhaps from its situation in the 
middle of a considerably high range of hills. Ross, note (1), p. 30. 

p. 351, note (l).—Evidence exists that the Mausoleum was 
standing in the latter half of the twelfth century (Eustathius, 
Il. y. v. 256); and that early in the fifteenth century, the castle 
of St Peter was first. begun to be built by the Chevalier Schlegel- 
holt ;—“ ex... piramidibusque Mausoli Sepulchri . . . struere coeptt.” 
This was followed by other spoliations; and finally, the basement 
or stylobate of the monument, in which the sarcophagus of Mau- 
solus is said to have been, was pulled down and removed by the 
Knights of St John, about a century afterwards. 

p. 351, note (m).—The Knights repaired and strengthened 
this fortress of St Peter, in a.p. 1480, when our Edward IV. 
granted Letters patent in order to procure the means of defend- 
ing them against the great Turk. The Letters, bearing date the 
29 April, an. 20 Edward IV. 1480, recite, “cum capitalis et 
odiosissimus inimicus Christiane fidei Magnus Turcus non solum 
totum Greciam sed etiam quam plures provincias civitates et. 
insulas adjacentes in captivitatem et tributum subduxerat, ac jam 
civitatem de Rhodes et insulas sibi pertinentes, necnon Castrum 
de Seynt Piere alias dictum Castrum de Seynt Petre, in terra 
Turkie situatum, quod quidem castrum, per importabilia onera 
et custagia Magistri et conventfs ordinis Sancti Johannis Jeru- 
solimitani in Rhodes preedicta, a longo tempore elapso, custoditum 
extitit, totaliter destruere et subicere infra breve intendit ut 
accepimus.” (Vide Rymer’s Foedera, Tom. xtt. p. 112. Lond. 1711.) 

p. 352, note (n).—Without doubt the large sculptured slabs 
of the frieze now in the British Museum, were placed outside of 
the stylobate, or basement, as represented in Mr Falkener’s 
restoration of the Mausoleum, Plate opposite p. 1778, Mus. Class. 
Antiq. No. 2, 1851. They were doubtless removed by the 
Knights, and used in building or repairing the walls of the castle 
of St Peter, and where they are mentioned by several travellers, 
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among them by Mr Morritt. He correctly stated “that these 
beautiful marbles were probably taken from the celebrated 
Mausoleum,” (MS. Journal.) In all probability the battles (Ama- 
zonomachia) in relief, which were sculptured inside the chamber, 
as described by Guichard, were smaller; these were broken and 
knocked to pieces by the Knights. One figure, however, has 
possibly been preserved, which I take to be that of the iittle 
Amazon on horseback, which was found by Captain Spratt at 
Budrum, and presented by him to the British Museum. This 
marble bas-relief is nearly haff the size of the larger slabs, and 
therefore more in proportion to the internal chamber of the 
Mausoleum: in design, it is almost identical with that sculptured 
on the large slab, numbered 9. The “Budrum Marbles” have 
been ably commented upon by Mr W. R. Hamilton, and by Mr 
Bonomi in two papers, published a few years ago, in the Trans. 
R. S. Lit. (Vol. u. N. S. p. 251, and p. 308.) On recently look- 
ing at these sculptures, now in the Phigalian Gallery of the 
British Museum, I noticed an inscription in three lines upon an 
oval shield of a Greek warrior contending with an Amazon on 
horseback in the slab numbered 3, and thought that the last 
letters of the first line seemed to be DOIEI:T. But on subse- 
quently reading Mr Newton’s Memoir (Class. Mus. v. p. 185), I 
learnt that he had observed some inscribed letters, which he says 
are Roman, upon “the shield of one of the Amazons,” though he 
does not give the number of the piece of the frieze. Whether 
indeed this be the same inscription as what I noticed, appears 
doubtful; for the description, if intended for it, is inaccurate. 
I must however state that the day, on which I lately saw these 
inscribed three lines, was a dark November afternoon, and conse- 
quently it was impossible to make out clearly the decayed letters, 
or to pronounce whether they are Grecian, or Roman. Further, 
I observed on another shield (a round one) of a Greek warrior, 
in the slab numbered 11, some inscribed marks, which to me 
resembled angular Greek letters, or parts of letters, but as they 
are greatly worn, I only mention them with much uncertainty. 
p. 352, note (0).—Mr W. J. Hamilton relates (Asia Minor, 
Vol. 11 p. 31) finding a large sarcophagus near the ruins of the 
Doric portico, a little South of the platform or stylobate, which 
he supposes may have been the basement of the Mausoleum: 
can this have been the sarcophagus described by Guichard? if 
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so, there can be no doubt, I think, but that platform is, in 
reality, the foundation of the former splendid Mausoleum. And 
the situation of it well agrees with Vitruvius’s description, as 
follows: ‘is autem locus (Halicarnassus) est theatri curvature 
similis. Itaque in imo secundum portum Forum est constitutum; 
per mediam autem altitudinis curvaturam precinctionemque 
platea ampla latitudine facta, in qua media Mausoleum est.” (De 
Architect. Lib. 1. cap. 8.) 

p. 352, note (p).—It is more likely that, either some of the 
Knights’ soldiers, or workmen, or some of the townspeople, having 
learnt this discovery, went by stealth during that night, and 
ransacked the tomb. . 

p. 352, note (q).—Guichard gives two coins with the ob. heads 
of Artemisia, and rev, representations of the Mausoleum. One of 
these seems to be made in part from Pliny’s description : although 
spurious, if struck during the existence of that monument in its 
more perfect state, it might afford some resemblance to it. The 
learned Eckhel (Doctr. Num. Vol. 11. p. 597) writes: “ Artemisia 
numis genuinis caret. Ejus numos spectandee molis, in quorum 
aversa MAYSQAEION typo celebrati Mausolei esse adulterinos,” &c. 
An attempted restoration of this famous edifice has occupied the 
attention of architects and others. Of the earlier, I will only 
name Count Caylus, Mém. de |’Acad. des Inscrip. Tom. xxv. tab. 
1—4), and Count Choiseul Gouffier (Voy. Pit. Atlas, Part I. tab. 
98): and of the later, Mr C. R. Cockerell (Class. Mus. v. Pl. oppo- 
site p. 193, fig. A.), and Mr Edward Falkener (Mus. Class. Antig. 
No. 2. April 1851. Pl. opposite p. 178). This last design, I 
think, in several respects is to be preferred. Col. Leake has also 
made (Trans. R. S. Lit. Vol. 11. N.S. p. 45) some good observa- 
tions on these restorations. I may here point out two very 
interesting views in Part II. of the “Antiquities of Ionia,” pub- 
lished by the Dilettanti Society in 1797; the first represents the 
town, harbour and castle of St Peter at Budrum; and the second 
is an internal view of that Castle, with nine of the sculptured 
slabs built into its walls. The Knights, to do them justice, have 
evidently paid some regard to the mode.in which they had these 
sculptures inclosed in the walls of the Castle. 

p- 352, note (r).—Artemisia died B.c. 351, when the Mauso- 
leum was unfinished; therefore Guichard’s number of years of its 
existence, at the date of his work, is too many by about 315 years. 
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p. 352, note (s).—This is confirmed by the Turkish Annals, 
which record that. Budrum “was surrendered to the Ottomans, 
with Cos and Rhodes, in the 929th year of Hegira, and 1522 a.p. 
‘Cum Rhodo Turci arcem Stancoin, et Bedrum aliam arcem in 
Anatolia sitam, in potestatem redegere.’ Leunclavius, p. 342.” 
(Walpole’s MS. Journal in Clarke’s Travels.) 

p. 352, note (t).—Mr Newton has only given about two-thirds 
of this account in the French in his Memoir, p. 183, 4, Class. 
Mus. v; I therefore, in order to complete this interesting and 
quaint description, here add the first third portion of it, from the 
original work by Guichard, which is a very old and rare book :— 

“‘ Je veuil, puisque l’occasion se présente si 4 propos, gratifier 
la posterité de chose qui n’a point encor esté publiée, et deduire 
brievement comment, quand, et par qui cest admirable ouvrage 
a esté desfaict et demoli. Depuis l’inclination de )’enipire Rom- 
main, lorsque, par les courses des Mahometans et Persans, tant 
de puissantes villes, riches, et bien peuplées, furent ravagées et 
destruites, l’ancienne et superbe cité d’Halycarnasse fut aussi 
ruinée et reduite en un petit village ou hameau, exposé a la merci 
des corsaires et escumeurs de mer, qui dure encore aujourd’huy, 
appelé Mésy. Les chevaliers de S. Jean de Jerusalem s’estans 
retirés 4 Rhodes, et voyans ce lieu, lequel se présente le premier 
passant droit de l’isle en terre ferme, defensable de sa nature, et 
fort commode pour commander sur |’Asie, tirer vivres de tous ces 
pais-la, et empescher les courses des pyrates de Turquie et 
d’Egypte, ils bastirent sur la pointe droite du port, ot jadis, 
comme nous avons remarqué cy-dessus, estoit le temple de Venus 
et de Mercure, un chasteau qu’on y void encor a present, lequel 
ils fortifiérent et appelérent la Tour S. Pierre; allechés comme 
je croy, & fortifier de ce costé, jagoit que l’autre pointe fust de 
plus forte assiette, pour la commodité de la belle et cristalline 
fontaine Salmacis, qui couloit auprés.” 
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(Continued from p. 252.) 


I now proceed to the enumeration of authors proper, begin- 
ning as before with those whose works are lost. 

Atheneeus (xu. 606), after mentioning a statue by Ctesicles, 
and adding respecting it a circumstance which is mentioned by 
Alexis, nat. B.c. 394, and by Philemon, adds: Kryctxdgéous d€ 
dow epyov rd dyadpa, ds now Adaios MervAnvaios év rq wepi ayadparo- 
noav. Reiske assumes that the Adeeus here mentioned is the 
same as the author of the epigram ‘Addaiou (sic) MervAnvaiou 
(Anthol. Gr, vir. 305). 

Again, in another passage, Athenzus quotes as his authority 
a work by one Alcetas epi rav év AeAgois dvabnuarwr. No reader 
of Pausanias wants to be reminded of the significance of d»aOjpara 
in the history of ancient art. Statues and paintings were the 
chief of the very varied objects comprised under this designation. 
A treatise, which would unfold with adequate breadth and depth 
the various uses of the word dvaénua, would be one of the most 
interesting chapters on the religious life and religious art of 
Classical antiquity. The temple, in and about which these offer- 
ings were deposited and erected, was in itself a kind of dva6npa— 
a sort of petrified ‘sursum corda’ of the Greek. It is this, in my 
apprehension at least, which imparts a peculiar significance to 
the altitude of the xpymdépa or xpnms of the temple: a term, of 
which the double meaning reminds me that this basement might 
be called the Cothurn of Greek temple architecture: for it was a 
peculiar feature of a sacred edifice, just as the thick-soled tragic 
shoes, or éu8ara, more commonly known by the Cretan name of 
Cothurn, were used to indicate the superhuman dignity of any 
God or Hero in the Dramatis Persons. I cannot quit the sub- 
ject of the dva@jpara, without remarking tliat statues placed, 
under that category, in the mep:8ddos of the temple must be care- 
fully distinguished from the dyadya in the cell. To this were the 
prayers of worshippers directed. The others had some analogy 
to the collections of modern museums, A work on the same sub- 
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ject, I may add, is attributed by Atheneeus, xin. 594, to one 
Menetor. 

We find in Fulgentius, m1. 3, that a certain Anaximenes wrote 
a work on ancient paintings. Whether he be the same as the 
author—if author—of the ‘Pyropicy pds ‘Adé~av3pov, whom Vossius 
wrongly distinguishes from the historian, is matter for conjecture. 

Athenszeus quotes largely from a work on Alexandria by a 
Rhodian named Callixenus. Of those quotations I shall hereafter 
avail myself. For the present, I have only to state that they fix 
the date of their author as a contemporary of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, ¢.e. about B.c. 260; and, further, that from the same pen 
came & (wypapey re xat dviptavroroay dvaypapi, extracts from which 
were contained, says Photius, in the éxdcyal of the younger 
Sopater. 

In treating of Duris of Samos, Vossius adds: “ Alius ni fallor 
ab hoc Duride est is cujus liber epi {wypadias citatur a Diogene 
Laertio I. i. 38, estque is sine dubio quem toreuticen scripsisse 
ait Plin. Ind. lib. xxxiii. Sunt enim affines artes pictorum et 
torneutarum, uti et sculptorum, eoque non absurde existimemus 
hune esse qui ad commendationem artis prodiderit, Socraten 
quoque é¢pydcacGa Aidouvs, teste Diog. Laert. u. v.19.” I see no 
reason why Vossius should distinguish the writer on art from 
Duris Samius the historian, who flourished B. c. 280, and was one 
of the chief authorities from which Pausanias gathered his his- 
torical materials*. I have no doubt that the monographs by 
Hullemann, Eckerz and Van Gent on this Duris might here be 
consulted with advantage, 

I pass over some writers of minor importance in order to 
hasten on to one, who may conveniently serve as a stepping- 
stone to Pausanias. 

One of the three sources of geographical information enume- 
rated by Strabo (vu. c. 1) are oi... idig Aiuévas, } wepimAous, } mepis- 
dous yijs, } ri rotovrov GAXo éemtypdyayres. This class of Periodic, or as 
it is otherwise called Periegetic literature was the spawn of the 
Alexandrine age. “For it was not till the life of the Greeks had 
in the main run its course, and creative power was quenched, 
that men felt a craving to investigate diligently the remains of 
Foretime, in their local relations to the sayings and traditions 


* [C. Miiller in the Paris Fragm. Hist. Grec. attributes the works on art to the 
historian. ] 
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with which they were associated. Just as Geography naturally 
laid itself out for broad features and general details, Periegetic 
literature took in the particular and the local; no monument 
was too insignificant for notice, so long as it was bound up with 
the memory of some person or event, that made a figure in 
Foretime. In proportion as a place was rich in historical recol- 
lections, the greater was the minuteness and completeness of 
details...... By thus collecting local traditions, Periegetic litera- 
ture made itself supplementary to the historical literature of an 
earlier age, and served as a bridge to connect the old world with 
the new.” (Curtius, Peloponnesos, Band. 1. p. 122.) Of the de- 
partment of literature thus ably characterised by the learned 
author of the “Peloponnesos” Polemon was one of the most 
famous exponents. If on every ground the loss of his works is to 
be deplored, so especially may that loss be regarded as irrepa- 
rable as respects the history of ancient art. This we are fully 
warranted in affirming, both from the reputation of their author 
and from the mere titles of the works themselves. The rérrapa 
B:PrAia, for example, wepi rav dvabnparev trav év rz dxpordAa, what an 
insight would they not have afforded us into questions which at 
this time are creating discussions in the archeological world! 
Thus again, we could almost be angry with Harpocration (s. v. 
Aapras) for telling us of another work zepi trav ev rois Hporvaaioss 
mwaxov, Such is the chagrin we feel at not being able to con its 
precious pages. The like will hold of all his other works, of 
which I will only mention the epi ray éy Stxvd awdxov, and the 
treatise [pds ‘Avriyovoy wept (wypapov which has already been 
referred to in these pages. For a more complete enumeration of 
his works, Vossius or Fabricius may be consulted with advantage: 
for a survey of his fragments, I may refer to Preller’s valuable 
edition. 

I have called Polemon a stepping-stone to Pausanias, whose 
works form in fact the only exception to the otherwise total loss 
of Periegetic literature. As I have lying before me the admirable 
and recent work of Curtius, which may be called a commentary 
on Pausanias, I think it due to my readers to give them his esti- 
mate of that author. Something, at any rate, they shall meet 
with worth perusal before they lay this article down. “ Pausanias 
had by nature no other qualification for the execution of his 
work than a lively interest in the old haunts and monuments of 
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the’ Hellenes, springing from a noble admiration of their great- 
ness in bygone times. This it was which made him forget fatigue 
in wandering through the desolate districts of Greece, and which 
induced him in every town to visit the curiosities of the place 
under the auspices of the ablest guides, and to dot everything 
down in order in his journal. These collected notes he afterwards 
published, simply putting them together; and retaining exactly 
the original order: the only change consisting in the omission of 
much that on reperusal seemed scarcely fitted for publication. 
This curtailing came more particularly into play in his notes on 
Athens and Sparta; for here the great press of matter made him 
afraid of saying anything trifling, or repeating anything trite, 
The consequence is that in these places, we have nothing but 
selections from his diary, which are there somewhat perplexing, 
as the natural thread of the Periegesis is broken..... The works 
of preceding travellers he never mentions or uses: he prefers 
gathering his information on places and remains from direct 
observation and oral communications. His vouchers are the 
Exegete of Argos, Sicyon, Traezen, Messene, Elis, Patree, Olympia, 
where different classes of remains had each their own Exegetes. 
Those who complain that Pausanias retails the statements of 
these people in a dry, uninteresting, and uncritical style, would 
do well to consider, that it is only thus that the richness of local 
tradition, which still prevailed in the towns of Greece in the 
second century of our sera, could have been preserved to us, 
because a traveller of more vivacious temperament, and greater 
independence of judgment, would never have undertaken the 
task, Pausanias follows so closely in the beaten track of his 
guides, that in order to understand his work, you are obliged to 
fancy one of them by his side, pointing out and naming sights. 
A geographer Pausanias is not, for he has no eye for the natural 
aspect of Greece. Neither is he anything of an historian, for he 
is incapable of distinguishing myth from history, and some of his 
best historical sources he never touches. As a topographer how- 
ever he is faithful and trustworthy: his testimony is above sus- 
picion, and the more naively he recites what revolts our under- 
standing, the more may we be certain that seen and heard he 
has everything in Greece of which he calls himself the eye- and 
ear-witness. Through him alone is a scientific chorography of 
the Peloponnesus a possibility ; so much so, that not a corner of 
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the Peninsula is wholly unknown, that only a small number (in 
proportion) of old names of places are of uncertain locality, and 
only a few ruins are still without a name.” 

I am not confident that I can add anything to this estimate 
of Pausanias which would have the effect of placing him in a 
fuller or truer light. Much as we may be justified in expecting 
from the discovery of: new, or the collation of known mant- 
scripts, on behalf of the elucidation of the text, for the real key 
to his meaning we shall be compelled to seek the services of 
the archeologist. The art and mythology of Hellas reflect the. 
light they receive from his pages. I hope the day is not dis- 
tant when Panofka shall give us his almost life-long labours on 
Pausanias, We may then hope that with the aid of two such 
scholars as he and Curtius, the one furnishing an archeeological, 
the other a chorographic commentary, this only extant monu- 
ment of Periegetic literature may be placed in its proper light. 

The subordination of the subjective element to the simple 
statement.of objective fact renders the “ Travels” of Pausanias 
@ model not unworthy of imitation even in this enlightened nine- 
teenth century. He does not force his readers to see every- 
thing through his own spectacles. Richly and faithfully, as 
Curtius remarks, does he store his note-book with unvarnished 
descriptions of what he saw, with ungarbled recitals of what he 
heard. Not that he was wanting in critical acumen: not that 
he blindly gave credence to the ready flow of lying guides. Not 
once only does he afford us intimation that about the informa- 
tion he retails, he has an opinion; it is precisely because be 
does not square his statements to suit that opinion that his 
work should be valued by those who can use it aright. In the 
contradictions and inconsistencies, which lynx-eyed critics can 
fasten upon—blemishes these, remember, arising from the pho- 
tographic accuracy with which the writer described what he 
saw and heard—how often are we enabled to snatch at the 
skirts of some precious truth just flitting behind the scenes of 
history ! 

There is one point in particular to which great prominence, 
I humbly submit, should be given in forming an estimate of the 
value of Pausanias. The study of his works has left on my 
mind a strong impression, that he was both widely and deeply 
acquainted with the whole range of Greek Epic literature. I 
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am not merely alluding to the passage—a passage which finds 
its clue in the Anti-Homeric monument under Hadrian—where 
he speaks of himself as sodvmpaypomjoas és +d dxptBéoraroy, i.e. a8 
having gone thoroughly into the question of the date of Homer 
and Hesiod, any more than to that other passage where he says, 
wpdésketpat yap mwAéov rt i} of Nowrod rH ‘Opypov moujoee—though to these 
. [would give full weight—: I am rather taking the general charac- 
ter of his expositions of the religious life and mythical lore of 
Hellas, and from them I have no hesitation in drawing the 
inference in question, an inference of which the importance will 
scarcely fail to be appreciated in an age which has given rise to 
those noble monuments which Welcker has erected on the field 
of Epic literature. But what avails all this discussion on the 
merits of Pausanias?—of Pausanias Englishmen read little and 
understand less: nor is this true merely of the unlettered mass: 
it pains one to think that even at our Universities the mepijynois 
ris ‘E\Addos is to all intents and purposes a sealed book. And 
yet what a flood of light would be thrown on the life of Clas- 
sical Antiquity, on Religion, Art, History, by a course of lectures 
on Pausanias from the archeological point of view! 

These remarks have grown so much that I must pass abruptly 
from the domain of Greek literature to that of Roman. Bid 
adieu to it however I cannot, without animadverting on the ines- 
timable value of Plato’s dialogues as an sesthetical interpreter of 
the spirit of Greek art as pourtrayed by Pheidias on the bosom of 
Repose. A recent, very popular, and not very diffident writer on 
art is lavish of flouts against the Idealism of Hellenic sculpture 
as a mere Idealism of form. I think that a comparison of the 
Socratic teaching on the principles of art as embodied in Plato, 
and the practice of Hellenic artists as embodied in Pheidias, 
would shew that sage and sculptor were fellow wayfarers on the 
683s dvw (Polit. x. fin.), and would be the best cure for such very 
peculiar hallucinations, the best controul over such extraordinary 
powers of misapprehension, as this writer must have on the subject 
of Hellenic art. 

And now for Pliny.—Every classical scholar must have hailed 
with delight the appearance of Sillig’s long expected edition of 
this author, which is now nearly brought to a completion. So 

many nice points in the history of art hung trembling upon the 
| adoption of this reading, the rejection of that, that it is a relief to 
25—2 
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be able to turn to a text which furnishes such valuable data for 
forming a judgment. 

Considering the advanced state of natural history in this 
country, the energy shewn in its pursuit, the eminence enjoyed 
by its professors, I think it is matter for regret that on this new 
text as a foundation some worthy superstructure be not raised 
by way of illustrating such portions of Pliny’s voluminous works 
as treat of the Natural Sciences. Still more do I regret that 
the concluding books of the “ Historia Naturalis” do not meet 
with a competent editor, one who to an adequate capacity for 
surmounting the philological difficulties of the task should add 
that wide archeological erudition, the place of which nothing 
can supply. 

But I pass on to the more special subject of Pliny’s value as 
an historian of ancient art. This it would be madness to deny, 
and I cannot but regret that some of the censures which critics 
have cast on the earlier books should have touched the last five, 
which treat—indirectly treat—on the history of art. I say indi- 
rectly, because Pliny, bé it remembered, ouly enters incidentally 
into the question of ancient sculpture, statuary, and painting: 
his subject-matter is mineralogy; and from this, as a trunk-line, 
he branches off into details on art and artists. Precious details 
in truth they are: a fact to which it has been my humble 
endeavour to give some additional prominence, by indicating, 
as far as might be, the general bearings and probable value of 
those works out of which Pliny compiled his information. With 
the interpretation of these concluding books, much, very much 
remains to be done; and I must reiterate the wish that they 
may ere long meet with a competent editor.. The most im- 
portant part of his task would be the filling up the fragmentary 
notices in Pliny, so as to give them some organic connexion 
with the history of ancient art taken as a whole. For this end, 
rare and precious resources are at his command, if he can only 
use them as he ought. None more precious than that internal 
law of development on which, as on a silver cord, the student of 
Hellenic art is able to string his facts. This law he will dis- 
cover partly by the study of extant remains of sculpture, partly 
by investigating the class of subjects assigned in the pages of 
Pliny and Pausanias to the moré famous epochal artists, and 
partly by a careful comparison of the history of art with that 
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of literature, morality, and politics. Carefully too must he exa- 
mine the daily increasing stores of ancient inscriptions, furnish- 
ing, as they often do, a ready solution of vexed questions on 
which he might otherwise spend his ingenuity in vain. Neither 
must he be unmindful of the history of Roman arms and Roman 
spoliation ; this will often throw him on the scent of some work 
of art which Pliny says he had himself seen, without telling us 
whence it came. I cannot however pursue the consideration of 
this subject any further. In any country where archeology 
occupied the place it deserves to hold as a branch of classical 
education, the course of illustration here indicated would pro- 
bably be better adapted to a course of lectures on Pliny than to 
an edition of the text. I am not, however, sanguine enough to 
hope that any such recognition will take place. . 

Disregarding chronological order, I have designedly kept to 
the last such remarks as I have to offer on the works of Vitru- 
vius, “il quale autore per la difficolta della materia, per la 
novita de’ vocaboli, per l’asprezza delle costruzioni, per la cor- 
ruzzion de’ testi, é giudicato da ciascuno pit che ogni oracolo 
oscuro.” The lapse of upwards of three centuries has done 
comparatively little to impugn the truth of the words I have 
here quoted from a letter of Claudio Toloméi, written in 1542, 

The chief cause of the difficulties attending the elucidation 
of his meaning rests on the fact, that he is the only writer on 
architecture whose works have come dewn to us, and we are 
consequently much embarrassed by the perplexities attending 
technical terms, “quod vocabula ex artis proprié necessitate 
concepta inconsueto sermone objiciunt sensibus obscuritatem.” 
‘Add to these the corruption of manuscripts, the ignorance of 
copyists, the loss of Vitruvius’s own drawings, and the great 
cloud of commentators that has ever loured over the book, and 
some feeble idea may be formed of the obstacles which shut out 
light from his pages. So painful is the unanimity in error of the 
manuscripts of Vitruvius, beginning from the oldest, which reaches 
back as far as the eighth or ninth century, that competent 
judges are of opinion that they must all be the reproductions of 
some one very corrupt codex. The only point which ought 
never to have been mooted concerning him-—his date—has been 
matter of very tedious dispute. Mr Newton, his English trans- 
lator, places him under the reign of Titus: more recently a 
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German scholar has maintained the paradox, that the whole work 
is a production of the tenth century ;—a bold undertaking, seeing 
we have manuscripts which belong to the eighth or ninth century: 
not to mention a host of other arguments. I shail not repeat 
the process by which the able author of the article “ Vitruvius,” 
in the Dictionary of Biogr., has set matters right on this head: 
shewing that he served as military engineer under Julius Ceesar, 
and that Augustus is the emperor to whom his book—the fruit 
of his old age—is dedicated. In corroboration of those proofs, 
I would add that, when Vitruvius wrote, Mazaca was not yet 
called Ceesarea, and Zama had not yet been rased to the ground 
(vu. 3, 4):—events, both of them, which preceded the reign of 
Tiberius. 

The question now forces itself upon us, what is the general 
value of his work, what the capacity of the author? Had he 
the conscientiousness and the ability necessary for his under. 
taking? To this question I shall endeavour to give an answer. 

I do not think Bernhardy is justified in speaking of Vitruvius 
as full of pretensions to omniscience, “voll der Eitelkeit durch 
Vielwisserei zu glanzen.” Not only does the whole character of 
his work impress one with a favourable opinion of the man,— 
take for example, the pleasing tribute to his parents for having 
implanted in his mind a taste for letters rather than a thirst for 
wealth,—but the particular care he shews in the seventh Book 
to acknowledge the sources to which he was indebted, indicates, 
in my apprehension at least, a desire the very opposite to that 
which Bernhardy attributes to him. Surely a man who wished 
to parade his knowledge would not have been at such pains to 
mention that it was all secondhand. As it is upon the value of. 
these sources that the value of Vitruvius mainly depends, I 
shall select for our more special consideration passages of which 
the difficulties, I conceive, are aggravated by corruption of the 
text. They are both taken from the seventh book. 

“Postea *Silenus de symmetriis Doricorum edidit volumen: 
de sede Junonis, que est Sami Dorica, Theodorus: de Ionica 
Ephesi, quee est Dianz, Chersiphron et Metagenes; de fano 
Minervee, quod est Prienze Ionicum, Phileos: item de sde 
Minervee Dorica, quee est Athenis in arce, Tetinus et *Carpion: 
*Theodorus Phoceus de tholo qui est Delphis: Philo de sedium 
sacrarum symmietriis et de armamentario, quod fuerat Pirsei in 
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portu: Hermogenes de ede Diane Ionica, quee est Magnesise 
pseudodipteros, et Liberi Patris Teo monopteros: item *Argelius 
de symmetriis Corinthiis, et Ionico Trallibus sculapio, quod 
etiam ipse sua manu dicitur fecisse: de Mausoleo *Satyrus et 
Phyteus, quibus vera felicitas summum maximumque contulit 
munus.” A digression here follows on the subject of the afore- 
said mausoleum, and then Vitruvius continues as follows: “ Pree- 
terea minus nobiles multi preecepta symmetriarum conscripserunt, 
ut *Nexaris, *Theocydes, *Demophilos, *Pollis, *Leonides, *Sila- 
nion, *Melampus, *Sarnacus, *Euphranor. Non minus de 
machinationibus uti Diades, Archytas, Archimedes, Ctesibios, 
Nymphodorus, Philo Byzantius, Diphilos, Democles, Charidas, 
Polyidos, Pyrrhos, Agesistratos. Quorum ex commentariis quee 
utilia esse his rebus animadverti, collecta in unum coegi corpus, 
et ideo maxime quod animadverti in ea re ab Greecis volumina 
plura edita, ab nostris oppido quam pauca.” 

We must see what we can elicit from these two passages. 
Those names of architects, or of writers on architecture concern- 
ing whom nothing is known from any other quarter, have an 
asterisk prefixed. I shall pass them over in silence. The remain- 
der will give some valuable additions to our list of artist authors. 

I must not venture to enter upon a discussion concerning 
Theodorus, as the difficulties involved might exhaust the patience 
of my readers. I can only state as the result at which I have 
arrived, that of Theodori I believe there was only one, dissenting 
herein from Mueller, and agreeing with Mr Grote: with this 
important difference however, that I believe him to be the son 
of Telecles, not of Rheecus. Waiving this question, however,.I 
would observe that I find it difficult to reconcile the expression 
“‘quee est... Dorica” with the Ionic remains of the temple. 
Mueller and others get rid of the difficulty by supposing a new 
temple to have been erected in the place of the Doric edifice, 
here assigned to Theodorus :—a bold hypothesis, if we consider 
that it was on essentially Ionic ground the temple stood,—a point 
of importance when we remember its date,—and that no assign- 
able reason can be given for changing the order of architecture 
when the re-erection took place. I see nothing for it but to 
pronounce the text corrupt, unless indeed it could be defended 
on general considerations, connected with the rise of the two 
orders. -On these, however, I cannot now enter. 
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It is only fitting that next to the Hereeon of Samos Vitruvius 
should place the Artemision of Chersiphron and Metagenes, for 
Theodorus it was who, according to a noted story, prepared the 
ground on which those architects erccted the temple in question. 

With regard to Phyleos, the architect of the very beautiful 
temple of Pallas Pollias at Priene (erected about Ol. 110), it 
seems very generally agreed, from a comparison of various pas- 
sages in Vitruvius, that one and the same artist figures in that 
author under four different names, Phyleos, Phyteus, Pythius and 
Pytheus. This view, in which I agree, identifies the builder of 
the temple at Priene with that of the Mausoleum mentioned 
lower down. 

Tetinus and his works are too famous to need arty comment. 
I therefore pass on to Philo, the builder of the basin in the 
Pirseus. Sillig and Vossius both conjecture that this Philo may 
be the same as the pnyavdypagos, or Philo Byzantius mentioned 
lower down by Vitruvius among the authors ‘de machinationibus.’ 
If the statements under this name in the Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology, pp. 306, 314, may be relied on, this conjecture 
would fall to the ground. I am so loath to doubt the accuracy 
of the writer, which rarely fails him, that I am driven—so plausi- 
ble is the conjecture—to suspect the trustworthiness of the 
authorities from whom he has gathered his information with 
reference to the date of the architect. As to Philo Byzantius, I 
may mention here, that in the recent edition of his works by 
Kiéchly and Riistow (Leipzig, 1853) one of the most intricate 
portions of Vitruvius (x. 10 seqq.) meets with hitherto unhoped- 
for elucidation. 

The remaining architects and authors enumerated by Vitru- 
vius are too obscure to make it worth our while to pursue the 
enquiry any further. More than sufficient indications are afforded 
us, that Vitruvius had invaluable written sources at his command, 
if he only knew how to use them. To say that he was incapable 
of doing this, might appear flippant and presumptuous. This 
much, however, must at least be allowed, that he cannot have 
availed himself of his resources to the extent that fairly might 
have been expected from him. An expression of which he some- 
where makes use, “nos autem exponimus quemadmodum a 
preeceptoribus accepimus,” gives us a very good idea of the 
way in which he executed his work; I mean, that he copied his 
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authorities with too great servility, too much like a schoolboy. 
I doubt whether he had any broad and intelligent views on the 


origin and development of Hellenic architecture: of the sub- 


limity of the Doric order he seems to have no conception: of 


' the essential, characteristic differences between it and the Ionic 


or the Corinthian his ideas are vague and confused when they 
are not utterly false. When we go to him for information on 
any particular point, we do not find that he has been at pains to 
discriminate the different styles of architecture which prevailed 
in each of the orders at different ages. Still less does he appear 
to have any sort of perception of the fact that architecture, 
ancient architecture, was but a stem on which the sister arts put 
forth their buds and blossoms. So that, on the whole, if, as Sir 
Henry Wotton styles himself in a kindred work, Vitruvius was 
but “a gatherer and disposer of other men’s stuff,” we are forced 
to allow that this is “his best value:” above all must we regret 
with the accomplished Knight, that “it was in truth an unhappi- 
ness to express himself so ill, especially writing as he did in a 
season of the ablest pens.” 

Thus have I indicated, to the best of my ability, the more 
special sources of the “ testimonia litterarum,” on the history of 
ancient art. I shall get but sorry praise for my labours, if my 
reader is only half as conscious of their deficiencies—I say it 
unfeignedly—as I am myself. These testimonies lie scattered 
indeed over the whole range of ancient literature, as will appear 
from the sequel of our enquiries, and he would render good 
service and true to the history of art, who should collect together 
from classical authors and arrange in due sort all the passages, 
that bear indirectly on the theory, the practice, and the history 
of ancient art. I believe the charm and value of Zoega’s works 


_ rest chiefly on this, that it was on such a solid foundation, such | 


a thorough sifting of the “testimonia litterarum,” in the widest 


. sense, that this eminent man erected his noble and lasting super- 


structure of archeological lore. The like intention was professed, 
and I have little doubt executed, by Winckelmann. A far hum- 
bler task has here been mine :—a task, for the irksomeness of 
which I shall be amply repaid, if I should succeed in calling 
attention to a department of ancient literature, which I believe 
to have been more extensive than is commonly supposed, and to 
be deserving of higher appreciation than it has hitherto met with 
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in this country. In this present article I have mustered my | 
forces. In future articles I hope to bring them into action with 
the view of deciding one of the most perplexing questions in the 
history of ancient art; the practice of polychromy in the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of Greece. These pages will probably fall 
into the hands of men, from whom it must ever be my pride to 
learn. I only hope that any errors they may detect, they will 
not be slow to denounce. Thus shall Truth prevail, and Know- 
ledge grow. 
C. Knieut Watson. 


VIIL 


On some passages in Lucretius. 


In the first number of this Journal p. 36 I illustrated Lucre- 
tius’ use of the word ether by a similar use of aiéjp in a verse of 
Empedocles. I should have also quoted another passage which 
Lucretius has more directly imitated. It is thus given in Aristotle 
de gen. et corr. p. 333 b 1 Bekk. mpi yap adge ("Epmedoxdjs) rd 
wip’ “aiges d€ xOadv pev odérepov yevos (one MS. déuas) aidépa 3 aidnp.” 
In fact Empedocles employs the word very much in the same 
way as Lucretius. He often uses it poetically instead of dyp, 
although he distinguishes between them, when it is necessary for 
his purpose, as in v. 184 Karsten [aid re xal mévros moduxipov 72 
iypds dnp, Teray 98° aidip odiyyor wept KixAoy Grayra. The last verse 
is imitated by Lucretius v, 469, 470. 

I have however a more serious retractation to make. I dont 
know by what oversight I proposed in p. 41 of the above paper to 
read in Iv, 1130 ac chlamydem, as I was well aware of the limita- 
tion of the use of ac; I still believe however that Lucretius wrote 
Interdum in pallam AUT CHLAMYDEM SE Ciaque vertunt. 

In consequence of his frequent reiterations of the same 
thoughts and expressions Lucretius can generally be best illus- 
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trated from himself. Thus an emendation which I gave in p. 40 
of the very corrupt passage v, 312, though it may appear violent, 
receives I think very great confirmation from other passages, II, 
447 In quo jam genere in primis adamantina saxa Prima acie con- 
stant ictus contemnere sueta Et validt sILicEs ac duri robora FERRI 
ZERAQUE que claustris restantia vociferantur ; also 1, 571, 0, 103. 

He also sometimes receives illustration from his imitators; 
thus an emendation of rv, 79, which I proposed in p. 41, is I think 
confirmed by a passage of the £neid v, 340, perhaps suggested 
by this passage of Lucretius, Hic TOTUM CAVE CONSESSUM INGENTIS 
et ora Pra PATRUM magnis Salius clamoribus implet: the sena- 
tors probably being very conspicuous from their dress and promi- 
nent position in the orchestra. One might compare also Tacitus 
Ann. xu, 54 Intravere Pompeii theatrum, quo magnitudinem 
populi viserent. illic per otium...dum CONSESSUM CAVE, discrimina 
ordinum, quis eques, UBI SENATUS percunctantur, advertere quosdam 
cultu externo in SEDIBUS SENATORUM,... degrediunturque et inter 
PATRES considunt. 

As is generally the case when a text is derived ultimately 
from a single manuscript, verses have dropped out in many parts 
of Lucretius through the carelessness of the original transcriber. 
Of this I will give one or two instances, not yet noticed by any 
editor. In1, 190 the word crescentes, which has nothing to agree 
with, has occasioned much difficulty. Some have read crescendo . 
instead of it, but Lachmann has shewn that that does not give 
the sense required. I do not like his emendation crescere resque, 
for the words crescentesque genus servant seem to me truly Lucre- 
tian. I am convinced that a line has been lost between 189 and 
190, and unless I much deceive myself, I think I can restore 
almost the very words of Lucretius. In the preceding verses he 
has been proving the dogma that nothing can be produced out 
of nothing. For otherwise any one thing might be produced out 
of any other, men might rise from the sea, fish from the earth, 
any tree might bear any fruit, &c. But this is not so, for all 
things are produced seminibus certis, from certain fixed seeds. 
This is shewn in 159—173; then 174 begins a new argument. 
If things could come from nothing, no fixed season nor space of 
time would be required for the growth of things; but this is not 
the case, for all things are produced tempore certo, at a fixed 
time, as well as from a fixed seed. Then 188 he thus concludes 
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Quorum nil fiert manifestum est, omnia quando Paulatim crescunt, 
ut par est, semine certo RES QUONIAM CRESCUNT OMNES ET TEMPORE 
CERTO, Crescentesque genus servant ; for I would thus complete the 
imperfect sentence, the similar ending of two consecutive verses 
would easily account for the loss of one of them. 

I will proceed to emend on this principle another corrupt 
passage 1, 1114 Hac sic pernosces parva perductus opella. 
Lachmann reads scio for sic, perdoctus for perductus; Bernays 
sis pernoscas and perdoctus; neither rightly in my opinion. It is 
in complete contradiction to all that precedes to say, ‘These 
doctrines, I am sure, you will thoroughly master with very slight 
pains ;’ for there is no point on which Lucretius more insista, 
than the extreme obscurity and abstruseness of his subject, and 
the difficulty he expects to find in getting Memmius to under- 
stand his doctrines. But he does say, especially in 1, 400—417, 
a passage which should be compared with this, that when once 
the principles of his philosophy are mastered, the rest will be an 
easy task. Compare for instance 402 Verum animo satis hee 
vestigia parva sagaci Sunt per que possis cognoscere cetera tute: 
Namque canes ut.... Sic alid ex alio per te tute ipse videre Talibus 
tn rebus poteris §c. I would read therefore in our present pas- 
sage Hec sEI pernosces, parva perductus opella CETERA JAM 
POTERIS PER TE TUTE IPSE VIDERE; Namque alid ex alio clarescet, 
§c. ‘If you will thoroughly master what I have already said, then 
carried on to the end with very little labour you will be able by 
yourself to understand all the rest.’ Sei has been changed into 
sic from that frequent source of corruption in the older writers, 
viz. the copyists’ ignorance of the more ancient spelling. Many 
passages of Lucretius have thus been corrupted; one of which I 
think I can emend. In v1, 1195 MSS. have inoretiacet or inhore- 
tiacet rictum, for which Lachmann reads inhorrescens rictum with 
Rutgersius; but I feel sure that the older editors are right in 
retaining in ore, as the other parts of the face are all particu- 
larised; what then is tiacet ? I believe that the -et is a corruption 
of -ei, the old ablative termination of an epithet agreeing with 
ore, (see instances of this spelling in Lachmann’s notes to Iv, 602 
and vi, 1143) and that we should read Compresse nares, nasi 
primoris acumen Tenue, cavati oculi, cava tempora, frigida pellis 
Duraque, IN ORE TRUCEI rictum, frons tenta tumebat. ‘On the 
grin mouth a grin’ is a fine image of horrour, with which may be 
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compared Milton’s Death grinned horrible a ghastly smile, and 
Spenser’s Grinning griesly. 

But not only have verses frequently been lost by the tran- 
scriber’s carelessness, many have also been foisted in by the 
would-be philosopher who wished sometimes to explain, some- 
times to refute his author. Lachmann has with great acuteness 
detected many of these, but I am persuaded that others still 
remain in his text. Thus he vainly attempts by transposition to 
give a sense to the unmeaning verse 111, 362 Sensus enim trahit 
atque acies detrudit ad ipsas. It is clearly a gloss to explain the 
unintelligihle ducat of the preceding line, which Lambinus has 
rightly changed to dicat. Bernays is therefore quite right in 
putting 362 between brackets. 11, 453 Namque papaveris haustus 
itemst facilis quod aquarum is to my mind nonsense and only 
interrupts the sense of the passage. Again 11, 923 Sic itidem que 
sentimus sentire necessest, as transposed by Lachmann or Bernays, 
only confuses the argument. I think it certain that it is only a 
stupid attempt to obviate the objection contained in 919—922: 
‘in this case they necessarily must feel the things which we feel 
in the same way that we do,’ in order, I presume, to prevent the 
jamble and medley in question. Again 11, 410 and 411 are 
surely part of the same marginal gloss to which belong 412 and 
415 rightly omitted by Lachmann. 

I will now, in addition to those I gave in the first number, 
offer a few emendations which appear to me probable, where the 
corruption has been caused by the omission of one or more 
letters similar to or the same as those which precede or follow. 
In 1, 289° is the corrupt Ruit qua quidquid fluctibus obstat. I 
dont like Lachmann’s ruitque ita, and still less Bernays’ ruwnt 
que. Repeat the letters in qua and all will be clear. He is 
illustrating the invisible effects of wind by the visible effects of 
water, Nec ratione fluunt alia stragemque propagant Et cum mollis 
aque. fertur natura...ita magno turbidus imbri Molibus tncurrit 
calidis cum viribus amnis, Dat sonitu magno stragem, volvitque 
aub undis Grandia saxa; ruit Q.aQua quidgquid fluctibus obstat. 
Sie igitur debent venti quoque flamina ferri. Thus in 1, 68 our 
MSS. have quanquidemus, and in 1, 562 quamque demus for quam- 
que videmus. In 11, 305 a word is wanting. I do not like Lach- 
mann’s addition of seorsum at the end, because something secms 
necessary after quicguam est; this in my opinion should be extra 
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(estra): Nam neque quo possit genus ullum materiai Effugere ex 
omni quicguam est EXTRA, neque in omne Unde, §c. Compare 
v, 361 Sicut summarum summa est veterna, neque EXTRA Qué locus 
est quo dissiliant, and 1, 963 Nunc EXTRA summam quoniam nil 
esse fatendum, non habet extremum, For the corrupt incohibescit 
in m1, 444 neither Lachmann’s nor Bernays’ corrections are to 
me satisfactory. I propose to read Aere qui credas posse hance 
cohiberier ullo, Corpore qui nostro rarus magis IN QUO HABITET BIT ; 
‘‘how can you believe that the soul, which the body cannot hold, 
can be contained by any air, which would be much more rare 
and porous a habitation for it than our body is.” The elision 
of the long monosyllable and the cadence of the end of the 
" second verse appear to me peculiarly Lucretian. In quo habitet 
sit might easily become first inquohabetsit, and then incohibescit. 
In rv, 804 Nist quee ex se ipse paravit should probably be Niss 
que ex HISCE tpse paravit. The way in which Lachmann dis- 
locates and explains v, 969 appears to me most improbable and 
quite intolerable. Nearly all previous editors from Avantius 
downwards rightly place 975 after 967. But how is the imper- 
fect verse 969 Saetigerisque pares subus silvestria membra to be 
completed? I believe in this way: Setigerisque pares subu’ sic 
silvestria membra. Sic is ovrws, temere, sic temere. ‘Like to 
bristly swine, quite carelessly, just as it might happen, they 
threw their savage limbs all naked on the ground.’ 

It is an equally common error to repeat wrongly the same 
letters. In 1, 1033 we find the imperfect verse Fota novet fetus 
summaque gens animantum, ‘ Prorsus egregie Marullus suMMIssa- 
QUE, says Lachmann. To me summissa seems inadmissible ; 
flowers, trees, &c. are sent up from the earth; but certainly 
Lucretius did not mean to say that the earth gave forth men 
or beasts in his day, whatever it might have done at their first 
creation: that was quite contrary to his philosophy: see v, 826 
Sed quia finem aliquam pariendi debet habere, Destitit, ut mulier 
spatio defessa vetusto. I believe that the s of summa has come 
from the s of fetus, and that we should read UNORSAQUE gens 
animantum Floreat. In 11, 1033 Lachmann should not have 
altered essent; it is the sint of 1034 which is in fault. I would 
read Omnia que nunc si primum mortalibus essent, Ex improviso 
8t NUNC objecta repente. Si has been wrongly repeated and nunc 
written in a contracted form. The variation of nunc st, st nunc 
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appears to me Lucretian; compare v, 332 Quare etiam quedam 
nunc artes expoliuntur, Nunc etiam augescunt. 

I will now attempt to supply a defect of a different kind. In 
1, 555 we find this faulty verse Conceptum summum eetatis per- 
vadere finis, The attempts of previous editors to emend it have 
not been successful. Marullus read florem for finis. But, that 
will not do, as Lachmann has well shewn that pervadere with an 
accusative cannot mean to ‘arrive at,’ but only ‘to pass through,’ 
so that you would have to read at allevents ad summum. Wake- 
field’s finem is open to the same objection, as well as to the addi- 
tional one that finis is always feminine in Lucretius. But Lach- 
mann’s own reading I cannot approve of. For summum he reads 
summa and explains it to mean universo vivendi actu, and atatis 
pervadere finis he says is per omne vite spatium vadere. I feel 
convinced that finis is a mere interpolation, the true word having 
perished and a corrector of the original manuscript having perhaps 
hit upon finis because it ends so many of the following verses. 
This verse 555 concluded the 23rd page of that lost original 
manuscript from which our manuscripts are all derived, mediately 
or immediately. Now the 23rd page is on the right hand, and 
therefore the last word of such a page would be more exposed 
to damage than perhaps any other. We see from the latter part 
of this book how greatly the archetype must have been injured 
in some parts of it, and the last words of several of the corre- 
sponding contiguous pages shew signs of mutilation; 606 Agmine 
condenso &c. is the last line of the 25th or next corresponding 
page; there we find at the end explet for explert; but that 
proves little. The last line however of the 27th page viz. 657 
Sed quia multa &c. has its last word more mutilated; we find 
there muse or mu, which as I said in the first number should I 
think be nasci. In 708 the concluding verse of the 29th page 
the last word putarunt was probably in part illegible, as we find 
in our MSS. putant or putantur. The last word of 759 the con- 
_ cluding verse of the 3lst page is also mutilated; we there find 
vene for veneno; the last word of the preceding line is also imper- 
fect, habes for habebis. Two other verses of this page viz. 748 
and.752 are mutilated at the end. I have little doubt as to 
what word should take the place of finis. Pervadere cursum 
would in itself make good sense, ‘to pass through the career of 
life,’ but the epithet sewmmum renders that inadmissible. We 
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require then the preposition ad; and comparing u, 1121 Hic 
natura suis refrenat viribus auctum, and v, 846 Nequiquam, quo- 
niam natura absterruit auctum, Nec potuere cupitum cetatis tangere 
florem, I do not doubt that Lucretius wrote Ut nil ex illis a certo 
tempore posset Conceptum summum etatis pervadere AD AUCTUM. 

The folio Leyden manuscript by a happy chance has marked 
the exact number of verses, viz. eight, which have been lost after 
1, 1093. As a casual reader of Lucretius may have perhaps but 
a confused notion of his argument in this place owing to the 
stupid negligence of Havercamp and the carelessness of so many 
previous editors who tacitly adopted Marullus’ unmeaning inter- 
polation, I will venture to supply the eight missing verses. What 
their general drift was cannot be doubtful. First of all the 
sentence left incomplete by the words Nisi a terris paulatim 
cuique cibatum has to be finished; then must have followed an 
apodosis to the long protasis begun at 1083 by Preterea quoniam 
&c., and this apodosis must have asserted that the argument of 
the Stoics was not only false as shewn in 1052—1082, but also 
self-contradictory ; then must have commenced the Epicurean 
answer to the whole Stoic argument which began at 1052, and 
this answer must have joined on to the words Ne volucri ritu 
flammarum §c. This then is the way I would presume to com- 
plete what is wanting : 


1094 dedala sufficiat rerum natura creatriz, 

scilicet incerto diversi errore vagantes 
_ argumenta sibt prorsum pugnantia fingunt. 
Que tamen omnia sunt falsa ratione recepta. 

nam quoniam docui spatium sine fine modoque 
inmensumque patere in cunctas undique partis, 
sic parili ratione necesse est suppeditetur 
infinita etiam vis undique materiat, 

1102 ne volucrt ritu flammarum, &c. 
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IX. 


On the Hebrew Cubit. 


_ Measures of length have among all nations been borrowed 
from the parts of the human body. In primitive times it was 
the simplest and most natural way of obtaining a standard of 
measurement. The finger-breadth, the hand-breath or palm, 
the span, the foot, the ell or cubit were all in the first instance 
intended to denote the measures of the various parts of the 
body indicated by the names. This system of measurement was 
however imperfect: no two men’s bodies were exactly of the 
same size, nor were the lengths of the smaller parts of the body 
exact subdivisions of the lengths of the larger. The progress 
of civilization among the different nations rendered a fixed stand- 
ard necessary, and required that the smaller measures should 
be corrected so as to become exact subdivisions of the greater, 
or the greater corrected so as to become exact multiples of the 
smaller. Fixed standards of length were accordingly adopted, 
and both they and their multiples and subdivisions were still 
called by the old names. But as each nation fixed its own 
standard, and own system of multiples and divisions, the same 
names were applied by different nations to measures of different 
length. As the English foot, the Paris foot, and the Dresden 
foot all differ in our own days, so the Roman ell, the Greek ell, 
and the Egyptian ell all differed in ancient times. In some cases 
the same nation had more than one standard: thus it will be 
seen below that the Egyptians had two distinct cubits both of 
which were greater than what they regarded as the average ell 
of the human body. The actual length of the ell of any nation 
can therefore only be determined by historical evidence. 

The term ell or cubit itself has been differently interpreted 
to mean the length of the arm from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger, the root of the finger, or the wrist. But the 
hieroglyphical sign for an ell renders it certain that the Egyp- 
tians understood by it the first of these lengths. 


Vou. I. November, 1854, _ pillin, 
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The ordinary reckoning of the Hebrews was by cubits. As 
distinctive expressions, to shew what sort of cubit was meant, 
we find: 

“The cubit after the cubit of a man: tUN“NDND DN. 
Deut. iii. 11. 

The cubit after the first measure: FWRI TID ADR. 
2 Chron. ili. 3. 

The cubit by the cubit and an handbreadth: 7pN3 MDX 
Ib) or, great oubit p> yN DN. Ezek. xl. 5: xli. 8. xliii. 13. 

The cubit (so rendered in our English version), by which 
Ehud’s sword was measured: 37}. (Judges iii. 16.) 

The last of these should clearly not be called a cubit ; and, 
for want of a better term, it will be advisable to retain the Hebrew 
name gomed. Its probable length will be considered hereafter. 
The phrase great cubit, in Ezek. xli. 8, appears to be a mistrans- 
lation from the Hebrew; the term °yx referring to the cham- 
bers, not to the kind of cubit. And with regard to the “ cubit 
after the cubit of a man,” which occurs in the account of the 
size of Og’s bedstead, it evidently expresses the average length 
of a man’s arm, and belongs to the primitive method of mea- 
suring roughly by the ordinary length of some part of the human 
body, instead of by some definite standard of artificial exactness. 

From the remaining passages, bearing in mind that the 
Books of Chronicles were written after the Babylonish captivity, 
it seems to be the fair conclusion that the cubit which was 
previously in use, was, at the time of the captivity, replaced by 
another cubit, which was a handbreadth longer. This conclu- 
sion is taken as the basis of the following calculation. 

If it be asked, whether the Jews did, at one and the same 
time, employ cubits of different lengths for different purposes, 
it can only be answered, that such a supposition, although pos- 
sible, has no scripture evidence in its favour: and consequently 
the Rabbinic distinction of a sacred cubit, used in measuring 
the temple, and a vulgar cubit, used in measuring vessels, must 
be set aside. 

Does now the Bible furnish us with any means of determin- 
ing the absolute length either of the earlier or later Hebrew 
cubit ? In 1 Kings vii. 23—26 we have the description of Solo- 
mon’s molten sea, which was “ten cubits from one brim to the 
other: it was round all about, and his height was five cubits: 
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and a line of thirty cubits did compass it round about.” This 
sea, we are told, contained two thousand baths: the Book of 
Chronicles says, three thousand, 2 Chron. iv. 5; but there can 
be little doubt that the number in the Book of Kings is correct. 
From the volume, thus given, Thenius* has ingeniously endea- 
voured to determine the exact linear dimensions of the sea— 
and consequently, the length of the cubit, which he thus calcu- 
lates at -4839 metres (= 1:5876 Eng. feet). But his calculation 
will not stand, for two reasons, First, the measure, which he 
assumes for the bath, is based on the Rabbinic assertion that 
a log (the 72nd part of a bath) was equal in volume to six 
moderate sized hens’ eggs. But the size of a hen’s egg is obvi- 
ously too loose a datum on which to base a nice calculation. 
Few of the values assigned to the cubit would differ from each 
other by more than three inches, Secondly, the form of the 
molten sea is unknown. Josephus understood it to be semi- 
circular; and although Thenius has shewn that it is difficult to 
assent to this supposition, yet his own hypothesis, that the sea 
was cylindrical, or rather, that its irregularities compensated for 
each other in such a manner that its volume was the same as if 
it had been cylindrical, is perfectly arbitrary. All that Thenius 
can be said to have established, is, that his own calculation can- 
not be much in excess of the truthf. 

The Hebrew records therefore do not enable us to determine, 
independently, the length of the Hebrew cubit: and we are 
driven back to the consideration of the source whence this cubit 
was derived. Now it would seem to admit of little doubt that 
the Hebrew cubit was imported from Egypt. In the same year 
that the Israelites came out of Egypt, the measures of the taber- 
nacle, ark, altar, &c. were divinely prescribed in terms which 
shew that the cubit was then a fixed and definite measure {; 
and it could hardly have been different from the cubit to 
which the Israelites had been accustomed in Egypt. And the 
very existence of the tabernacle, ark and altar, would serve to 
perpetuate the same national standard of length in the land of 
inheritance. 


* ‘Die althebraischen Langen und been derived. 
Hohlmasse ; in ‘Studien und Kriti- + It does however singularly accord 


ken.’ 1846. p. 73 seqq: whence much of with the truth, as will be seen hereafter. 
the matter of the present article has “ + Ex, xxv. seqq. 


26—2 
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Now the Egyptian measures are known to us with great 

exactness from two standard cubits found in Egypt, of which 

the one is now in the Turin Museum, the other in the Louvre at 
Paris. A full description of these may be found in the paper of 
Thenius on the subject*. The hieroglyphics upon them shew 
that they are both cubits of the kind known as the royal cubit. 
The length of the former has been measured at °5235463 
metres, or about 1°7176 Eng. feet: that of the second at -52300 
metres, or 1°7159 Eng. feet. Other less accurate computations 
of the .royal cubit are those made from the king’s chamber in 
the Great Pyramid; Newton reckoning at 1-719 feet, Arbuthnot 
at 1°7325 feet. The still existing Nilometers have been sup- 
posed to furnish another means of calculating the length of the 
Egyptian cubit ; and the devakh of the Nilometer of Elephan- 
tine has been measured at 233°61 Paris lines, or 1°729 Eng. feet; 
while the mean length of the devakh of the Nilometer of the 
Isle of Radah is -540375 metres, or 1°7729 Eng. feet t. No satis- 
factory proof has however yet been given of the identity of the 
devakh with the ancient royal cubit of Egypt: the Nilometers 
do not reach back beyond the times of the Ptolemies. 

But besides the royal cubit, there seems also to have been 
an older cubit in use in Egypt, which was shorter than the 
former. The proof of this is to be found in the hieroglyphics 
placed over the several divisions of the two standard cubits just 
mentioned: hieroglyphics which have been to a certain extent 
successfully interpreted by Thenius, though there still remain 
several difficulties to be cleared up, especially on those points 
where there is a seeming disagreement between the two standards. 
Each of these standard cubits is divided into 28 finger-breadths : 
of which 4 seem to have constituted a hand-breadth; 11 a 
simple or natural span (denoted by the mark of a span with a 
sparrow placed before it;) 23 a simple or natural ell (denoted 
by the mark of an ell with a sparrow before it)¢; while between 


* ‘Studien und Kritiken,’ 1846. p. 
297 seqq. 


+ Le Pere in ‘Description de l’E- 


gypte,’ Etat Moderne, 11. Pt. 2, p. 550. 
His measurement seems to be more accu- 
rate than that of Greaves. A consider- 
able error in the length of the devakh has 
been committed by Hussey in his reduc- 


tion of French lines to English inches, 
‘Essay on Ancient Weights,’ &c. p. 237, 
and has been copied into the Dictionary 
of Antiquities, under the article ‘‘ Pes.” 

~ The Egyptians therefore computed 
@ man’s natural span at about 8 inches, 
and his ell at about 17. This shews 
they were a small race. 


tad 
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15 and 16 seem to have corresponded to the length of the ell 
measured only as far as the wrist; this is denoted by an arm 
with a line drawn through the wrist to shew that the hand is cut 
off. Again, 13 of the above finger-breadths seem to have made 
up another kind of span, denoted by a span with an unknown 
mark, resembling a club, before it; and these first 13 finger- 
breadths are distinguished on two of the five faces of the standard 
by a different style of marking: and from this circumstance, and 
from the seemingly intentional irregularity of the lengths of the 
different finger-breadths, Thenius has, by a train of reasoning too 
long to be here repeated, arrived at the conclusion, that there 
was an older Egyptian ell, double in length of the last mentioned 
span, and containing 26 out of the 28 finger-breadths of the 
royal ell. The mean of four different computations gives the 
length of this older ell at -484289 metres or 1:5889 Eng. feet. 

This result Thenius shews to be remarkably confirmed by the 
dimensions of a building of primitive antiquity to the east of the 
third Pyramid of Gizeh, which are all multiples—approximately— 
of the length ‘4833 metres, or 1:5856 Eng. feet. It would per- 
haps be the safer course to assume this as the length of the old 
Egyptian ell: and it would be extremely desirable that the build- 
ing should be more accurately measured, the French having only 
given the dimensions in metres to one place of decimals*. 

We cannot suppose that the Hebrew ell, which was increased 
by a hand-breadth at the time of the Babylonish captivity, was 
originally so large as the royal ell of Egypt: but we may with 
great probability consider it as identical with this older Egyp- 
tian ell. It seems therefore to have consisted of 2 spans, or 
63 hand-breadths. The later Hebrew cubit was one hand-breadth 
greater: but we cannot tell whether it was divided into 73 of 
the old hand-breadths, or whether a new mode of division was 
adopted. It is probable that the later Hebrew cubit was the 
same as the Babylonian, and was adopted by the Jews during 
the captivity. | 

With regard to the gomed, the etymological sense of the 
term is “cut off;” and when we recollect that the Egyptians had 
a@ measure derived from the length of the arm from the elbow to 
the wrist, and which was hieroglyphically represented by the ell 
cut off at the wrist, what can appear more natural than that 


* © Description de l’Egypte,’ v. p. 652 seqq. 
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‘- -»aod’ should have been the Hebrew name of this measure ? 
‘) Lis, as we have seen, is marked on the standard ell at between 
15 and 16 finger-breadths. 

The approximate values of the Hebrew measures of length 
will therefore be as follows: 


In English Feet. In French Metres. 
Finger-breadth . . . "0610 "0186 
Hand-breadth (= 4 fing. brs.) 2439 0744 
Span (=13 fing. brs.) . . *%928 "2417 
Gomed (between 15 & 16 a little ress} 
fing. brs.) {than a foot 

Cubit or ell (=2 spans) .  1°5856 4833 
Later cubit . . ; . 1:8295 5577 


The value thus obtained for the later Hebrew cubit is cor- 
roborated by one of the few existing remnants of Jewish archi- 
tecture. The south side of the Haram esh-Sherif at Jerusalem, 
on which the Jewish temple is supposed to have stood, is, accord- 
ing to the best measurement, 915 feet in length*, Now the 
tract of the Mishna called Middoth says that each side of the 
Temple measured 500 cubits. Dividing 915 feet by 500 we get 
1°83 feet, which accords almost exactly with the value of the 
later Hebrew cubit just given. I would not lay too much stress 
on the talmudic statement, because it may have been derived 
from the account of the Temple in the vision of Ezekiel (Ezek. 
xlii. 19, 20: where the LXX. gives the true reading, not “reeds,” 
_ but “ cubits”). But it is difficult to believe that the coincidence 
is the result of mere accident. 

A Sabbath-day’s journey is reckoned in the Talmud and by 
Origen at 2000 cubits. It is reckoned by Epiphanius at 6 stadia. 
This would give for the length of the cubit 1°8205 feet, which 
does not differ much from the preceding value. The distance of 
the Mount of Olives from Jerusalem, which is called a Sabbath- 
day’s journey in the New Testament (Acts i. 12), is stated by 
Josephus in one passage at 6, in another at 5 stadia. (B. J. v. 
2, 3. Ant. xx. 8, 6.) 

The measures of the temple in the vision of Ezekiel are given 
in reeds of 6 large cubits in length. The measure of this reed 
will therefore, according to our reckoning, be 10°977 feet. It 
is probable that such reeds were in use with the Babylonians. 

* Robinson's ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra.’ 1843, p. 23. 
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The Greeks employed in land-surveying a rod ten Greek feet— 
or 10°114 Eng. feet—long. This measure they called dxawa. 
The name does not seem to be of Greek etymology; may it not 
be derived from the Aramaic Np, and may not the rod have 
been borrowed from the Babylonians? If it was adjusted so as 
to be exactly equal to ten Greek feet, we need not suppose that 
it agreed exactly in length with the Babylonian rod from which 
it was borrowed. 

I have said that the later Hebrew cubit was probably derived 
from the Babylonians. Herodotus (1. 178) measures the walls of 
Babylon by royal cubits, which he tells us were 3 finger-breadths 
greater than the common (Greek) cubit. These royal cubits 
therefore measured 1°707 Eng. feet. They evidently did not 
differ much from the royal cubits of Egypt. I think it more 
likely that they were Persian than Babylonian cubits. Babylon, 
or rather, what remained of it, was in the time of Herodotus 
under Persian rule: and, as the term Baciie’s was by the Greeks 
always applied to the Persian monarch, the term “royal” may 
have been a mere synonym for “ Persian.” No argument there- 
fore can be drawn from these royal cubits of Herodotus as to 
the length of the later Hebrew cubit. 

J. F. THRupp. 


Adversaria. 


I. On a passage of Sophocles. 
In Soph. Gd. Tyr. 862, the common reading is 


ovdéy yap Gy mpagay av ay ov cot pidor. 
I strongly suspect that we should read 
ovdéy yap ody mpdgaw ay, x.7.X. 

for independently of the exact applicability of the expression 
yap obv, I do not see any particular reason in this passage why 
the 4v should be repeated at all, to say nothing of its being 
repeated at so short an interval. 

In Gd. Col. 980, this very expression ydp ody is corrupted into 
yap é&v in the Vatican Manuscript (see Elmsl. ad 1.) 
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In Eur. Med. 585 also, where the right reading seems to be 
éy yap éxrevet o° fros, 
we have the same variation, the manuscript Rom. C.—the same, 
by the way, as the Vatican of Sophocles just referred to (see 
Elmsl, Preef. ad Gid. Col. p. iv)—giving & yap od» «revei o° tos, 
while the Flor. MS. has & yap &y erevei co’ fxos. Nor will any 
one feel surprised that such should be the case, when he con- 
siders how slight a difference there is between ov and a, if the v 
of the diphthong be carelessly written so as nearly to join the o. 
S. 


Univesnsiry Pirr Cus, 
May 8, 1854. 


II. On a passage of Minucius Felix. 


Min. Felix. Cap. xvi. § 4. p. 91, Holden. Quid igitur? ut 
quia rectam viam nescit, ubi, ut fit, in plures una diffinditur, qui 
viam nescit, heeret anxius, &c. Surely this is an extremely awk- 
ward sentence. The position of the two expressions quia r. v. 
nesc. and qui r. v. n. seems to indicate that the latter has 
crept into the text from the copyist’s eye falling on the former 
in the line above. If instead of “quia” we read “qui”, the 
harshness complained of will disappear. Quid igitur? ut qui 
rectam viam nescit ubi ut fit in plures una diff. heeret a. 

J. B. 


III. On some passages of Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient 
Ethnography and Geography. 


[The following corrections of Niebuhr’s Lectures have been 
sent to us, accompanied by a preface and conclusion which it is 
unnecessary to print. Some explanations of difficulties are also 
omitted, as sufficiently obvious to any careful reader of Niebuhr. 
We take this opportunity of assuring our correspondents that 
corrections of errors in important works need no apology: the 
more tersely they are expressed, the better, We cannot how- 
ever undertake to insert mere detached corrections of editor’s 
notes on classical authors, unless they throw collateral light on 
some matter of interest. ] 
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1. In his account of Elis, Vol. I. p. 78, Niebuhr says, “ Elis 
had coal-mines which were worked, but according to Theophras- 
tus the smiths preferred the Massilian coal.” If the lecturer 
drew his information from Theophrastus’s Treatise epi Aidw», it is 
plain that his memory altogether failed him; for Theophrastus 
asserts directly the contrary. His words are (p.690,ed. Schneider), 
Eloi 8 (sc. dvOpaxes) mepi re riv Atcyvorixny, Sov Kat rd AAexrpoy, Kal év 
v9 "HAcia Badi(dvray ’OdAupriafe rv 8: Spous, ols wal of yadxeis xpavras. 
But the Massilian d»6paé was of a totally different nature, and 
incombustible. He writes a little lower down, dAdo 8¢ 1: yévos éort 
Adwr aorep €£ evavriwy weduxds, dxavoroy Gras, avOpat Kadovpevos, €& od 
nat oppayidia yAvpovow—iyerat 8é obros éx Kapynddvos xai MaccaXias. 

2. Inp. 305 he says, “I willtake this opportunity of recalling 
to your mind the passage in Strabo which contains the words mnyal 
xAtapov dopddrov. The MSS. have xai dogdArov, but the xai has been 
thrown out by the editors. I believe that by some mistake 
S8aros is omitted, and that we must read mya xAcapov Daros cai 
dopdArov. Innumerable emendations have yet to be made in 
Strabo, and it is to be regretted that his work has not yet found 
an editor possessing a thorough knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, for Casaubon edited it with too much haste.” Now as to 
this particular passage, Casaubon is altogether without blame. 
It is true that after the fashion of his day he did not place his 
correction in the text, but he subjoined the following note (p. 487 
ed. Amst. 458 ed. Oxon.), “Scripti yAcapod xat dogdArov, et ita 
legas, xA:apod videlicet vdaros.” Where by the way Casaubon is 
more correct than Niebuhr in affirming that ddaros is to be 
understood, not supplied, just as calda is used frequently in 
Latin without aqua. 

3 Let me notice one more little inaccuracy in Vol. II. p. 40, 
“ Pliny states in the same breath that a lake had covered the 
same country as late as the time of Theophrastus. The latter 
indeed speaks of islands, but had not seen thenf himself.” He 
should have said an island, with both Pliny and Theophrastus. 
The former, Lib. m1. c. 9, Circeti quondam insula immenso quidem 
mari circumdata— Theophrastus Circeiorum insule mensuram po- 
suit stadia octoginta, Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. v. 8, p. 194, 
LIpérepov pew ov vicoy elvas td Kipxaiov—ris 8€ vycou 7d péyebos dy8on- 
xovra oradious. | 

ALPHABETICUS. 
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IV. Platonica, (ed. Stallb. codd. Bekk.) 


Crat. 3854. 3%. “lows pévros re Aéyets, 3 ‘Eppdyeves> oxewropeba 8. 
& dy 67 Kkadeiy ris Exaorov, Toil éxdorp dsvoua; ‘E. “Epovye Boxe. 
¥. Kay ldcarns cad, xav mods; ‘E. Spi. 

Septem codices habent ¢ijs pro 67, unuUs cadq pro Kadeiv, et pro 
rov@ in nonnullis legitur roir éorw: ex quibus lectionibus com- 
pone illa 8 &» 6j—dvoya, nihil mutans preeter interpunctionen, 
hune in modum: 8&8 ay, gas, Kady tis Exacroy, rovr Eoriy Eéexdore 
dvona; Nunc demum ipsa heec bene se habent et sequentia Ka»— 
cacy cum illis & &y—xady conveniunt. Exempla verbi ¢dva sic 
interpositi, eodem flagitante sensu, passim obvia. Infra vel 
idem hic dialogus in 428 hoc suppeditat :—i8epey, ri npiv etpn- 
rat. dydparos, Paper, bpOérns éorly avrn, qris évdeiferat xré. Nam hue 
non trahenda quale in 385pD, quorum aliam constructionis esse 
rationem vel tirones, opinor, vident: 3. 8 ay dp éxacros of Te 
dvopa elvat, rovr éorw exact svoua; quamquam heec quoque pes- 
sime habita et postremum ékdcr et mox sequentium (’H xai érdo’ 
_ dv by ris Exdore@ évépara elva) constructio clamat a Platone sic 
scripta fuisse: 8 ay ap éxaorm G9 ris dvopa xré. Eodem modo 
nihil fere mutando corrigendus locus Gorg. 462 D. 3. BovAe otv— 
opixpdv ri pot xapicacba; I. "Eywye. %. "Epov viv pe, dyoroia Ars 
pos Soxet réxvyn eivar. Il. "Epwra 87, ris réxvn dworoa; 3. Ovdepia, & 
Il@de. II. AdAa ri; Gab. FS. Sypl dy, eurepia res. Il. Tivos; habe. 
ZS. Dypt 84, ydperos cat WSovns dawrepyacias, d Wade. I. Tavrov dp’ éorly 
oy. cal pnr.; Utrumque enim ¢a&, quemadmodum épod, Socrati 
est tribuendum et utrumque gn 4; cum illo épwra 87 Polo. 
Arist. Eqq. 22. Demosthenes, jubente et preeeunte Nicia, dicit 
poropey et aidrd. 

A. xai 37 Aeyw, pdropevr. N. e&dmiobe viv 
avTo Pas rov podwpev. A. adreé: 
ubi ¢a& preeeuntis est Nicise. Itaque illa 3. Ovdepia—yadperos cor- 
rupta sunt ex His 3. Ovddeuia, 3 Wade. ddda ri hdbi. II. Syd 81, dAdd 
ti; &. ‘Eumepia tis, rivos pabs. 1. Sy dy, rivos; %. Xdperos nai 9d. 
xré. Semel enim male divisis verbis inter personas, omni prorsus 
sensu carentia heec ddda ri et rivos deinde omisisse librarios nihil 
mirum, qui, genuina scriptione obscurata atque obliterata, speciem 
quamdam sensus et constructionis venantes omnibus modis tex- 
tum mutarunt: quod utinam ne fecissent, quum nunc tantum in 
iis locis corruptiones deprehendere atque indicare possimus iisque 
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tantum mederi, in quibus lectio aliqua forte fortuna superstes 
genuinee scriptionis vestigium servavit vel in quibus constans 
quzedam ac frequentata dictio nec non constructio alienam arguit 
manum. Cujus rei exemplum sint, preeter superiora, quse non 
leguntur in Gorg. 462 EB. éya 8, ef pev rotr’ éorw 4 pnropixn, fy 
Topylas émirndeves, odx of8a, unus tantum codex habet 8 prowy; idque 
repositum bonum reddit hune sensum: ego vero nescio utrum id, 
quod Gorgias exercet, sit rhetorica. Nam in illis versis, uti 
Greecitas postulat, sic: ego vero nescio utrum rhetorica, quam 
Gorgias exercet, sit id. quod erit intelligendum ad hoc (id) ror’? 
Huic addatur alterum exemplum in eadem pagina obvium 463 c. 
éy® 8 air@ ov droxpwovpa mpétrepoyv—, mply ay mp&rov aroxpivapat 
6 te éoriv. Quis usquam vidit mpiy ay sic positum inter mpérepow et 
aparov? Meo igitur periculo redde hoc apérov scribis, qui id 
audacius-hic apposuerunt, quum vulgo tantum mpérepoy in mparoy 
mutarint, ex gr. Arist. Vesp. 55, et Acharn. 383, 


| yoy oly pe Tp@tov, mply Néyew, dacare: . 
atque hac occasione etiam vide scribarum constructionem in his 
ibid. 371, 
rots re yap tpérous 

rovs Tay dypoixoy olda yaipovras odddpa, 

€ay ris avrovs evAoyy Kal Thy moAw Kré, 
legendum enim oféa, yatpdévrav odddpa. Scil. rév dypoixoy: Scribse 
enim arbitrati hoc participium ad rovs rpérovs referendum esse sic 
mutarunt: quasi vero dici posset of rpdéra yaipovor. Sed redeamus 
ad Platonis Cratylum, hoc tamen prius loco expedito, Gorg. 475 p. 
S. Akar’ adv ody ov paddoy 7d Kaxtoy nal Td aloyxtoy ayri rod Hrrov; Nimi- 
rum bone scriptionis vestigia supersunt in codicibus, qui habent 
ro ante paddov et positivum aicygév: accedit quod paddAov et avr 
simul in talibus stare non possunt, quod vero nesciebant scribe. 
Quare referimus pa\\ov ad sequentia adjectiva et legimus, rejecto 
utroque 1rd sic: 3. Aééat av ody ot rd pGdXov xaxdv Kat aloypdy ayri rod 
Hrrov; SCil, xaxdv kat aicxpdéy: ita ut paddov et jrrov sibi opponantur 
et dyri solum sic interpositum ad verbum pertineat. 

Crat. 3888 D. 3%. Elev. ro dé rivos Epyp 6 didackadixds yxpnoerat, 
éray r@ ovdpart xphrat; 

Post 8¢ excidit 87, post didacxadixds autem xadés. Facilius est 
ostendere hoc xadés abesse non posse, quum in proxime preece- 
dentibus, per que auctor ad hanc queestionem progreditur, quater 
recurrat, et vix sibi similiora inveniri possint quam—xanixds et 


~ 
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rakes. Ad 8) autem defendendum necesse est ut ejusdem rationis 
alii loci comparentur. Videas igitur 404 B. ‘E. Elev. ri 8é 34 
Anpnrpay xré. Protag. 3110. Elev.—apa 8¢ 8) Upwraydpay wir age- 
xdpevos xré. S12 E, Elev. 6 8€ 89 coguoris mepi rivos Sewdy woul 
Aéyew; Et sic semper illud 8) adhibet auctor in queestione, quam 
quasi preeparat alias queestiones ejusdem generis preemittendo et 
ad quam tandem pervenit, quemadmodum videre licet vel in 
eadem hac Cratyli pagina in (387 E) verbis 6 ée 81 dvopager post 
illa & ee répvew—b Z8e0 xepxifew—d eet rpunay. et in (388 B) verbis 
Zyecs 8 Kal wept dvdparos post illud wepi rpumavov, etc, Atque in loco, 
de quo agimus, sic etiam preemissis his r@ rivos—épyp 6 igdyrys 
Kades xpyoera et rG rivos—pye 6 rpumnrns kares xpnoera, subjungit 
rp 8¢ 81 rivos Epyp 6 Bt8acnadixds Kados xpnoera. Conf. Gorg. 
457 B. ddd’ ovddy re paddoy rovrov evexa Bei—aAAa Sixaiws nal rH pyTopug 
xpnoba dorep xal 1 ayevia IMO rH DAy dyovig uti in 456 c, ubi dary 
neque abesse posset. 

Crat. 399 D.  Wuxiv—rrov nal oda te Kadodpev rod dvOpamov ; 
S. Ids yop of; E. Tetpojpeba 37 nal ratra dceXeiv, dowep rapnpooGer. 

Bekkerus cum nonnullis codicibus omisit m: male, vide Gorg. 
463 EB. odpd mov xadeis rt Kal uyyv; T. Ids yap od}; Sed magis sen- 
sum impedit illud deAe: nam nullo modo rdyurpoober seetAov; tum 
utitur (424 D) dedapeba, (425 A) dceAropevous, (424 c et 425 B) dee- 
AéoOar. Quid multa? requiritur verbum d&edGeciv i.e. persequi, quod 
vide hoc sensu 401 E. ré ye rod Kpdvov dvopa 78n 8tnAGopev. 406 dD. 
rd 8€ matdexdv ovdev nodves SeeAGetv. 408 D. wepi 8é ray roidvde ri ce 
rodves SceXOetv; 413 D. dvdpeiay odo BinrXOoper. 415 B. 3 ott 
8cnAOopev. Heec in tironum incredulorumque gratiam adscripsi, 
qui ne anxie ferant reductionem litterze © ante €, inspiciant alios 
locos hoc solo remedio sanandos, quamvis dissimiles sint litters, 
ex. gr. Pheedr. 239 A. dvayxn ytyvopevay re nal pice évdvray ray pév 
7#8ec Oat, ra 8€ mapackevagew, imo xjdecbu. Arist. Vesp. 1168. 

©. xaxodaipwy eye, 
doris eri ynpq@ yxiperAoy ovdey AnYopat. 
in uno codice legitur yjpo: unde factum yjpos demum Grecum 
erit, uti demonstravimus laudantes v. 1199 et Eqq. 523. 

Crat. 439 a. 3%. El ody gore pew Ore pddiora 82 dvopdrey ra mpdy- 
para pavOavew, gorse 8€ xal 3: avray, worépa Gy cin Kaddioy kal capeoréepa 
 padnots, éx tis elxdvos pavOavew aitny re aurny, ei KaA@s EtxacTat, Kal 
ry aGAjGeay, is qv y eixoy, } ex tis dAnOeius abrny re abryy Kai rH 


eixdva airs, ei mperévrws eipyacrat; 
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Primum dele ; non ferendum ante paénors, coll. Gorg. 454 k. al. 
Deinde, quis Greecorum, nedum Atticorum, scripsit éyd re éyo, 
Botdopal re BotAopat, airés re abrés? Quasi igitur én’ atroddpe scribas 
deprehendimus elisiones explere solitos. Nam quo argumento 
editores utuntur defendentes airy» re airjy, id prorsus nihili est, 
cum tpsam per se Greece sit airiy xa adryv, vel airy» é¢’ éavrijs. 
Scriptum fuit simplicissime, ubi nunc legitur et illud et hoc 
abrny te aityy, bis airy ravrny ipsam hanc i.e. per emphasin absque 
ullo dubio, quee res proximo nomine significatur ipsam imaginem 
—épsam veritatem. Phdo. 102 B. érei—spoddynro elval rt Exacroy 
tay eidav Kal rovrwy rdAd\a peraAapBdvorra aitaéy rovrar Hy érav- 
piav icxev, rd 8) pera ravr npeéra, Vides genitivum roi airés ofros, 
quavis fere pagina apud Platonem recurrentis. Quod modo 
dicebam, in his quasi videri a nobis scribas explentes elisiones, 
nondum recenseri possunt menda, que huic eorum insanis ac 
temeritati debentur omnesque ad unum codices occuparunt. 
Huic eorum temeritati debetur lectio quoque unius codicis in 
quo airy yé(!) airy: nam in antiquissimis codicibus scriptas 
fuisse elisiones et crases ipsosque scribas eas cognovisse ex 
innumeris lectionibus conficitur, qualis est ex. gr. Crat. 415 ¢ 
optimi codicis 6 & 7, dum bona 8 8) omni elisione caret. Gorg. 
450 c. ddd’ amd pro adda rd: Ibid. 455 B. adAN dre pro Ado re: 
459 c. 8 aird pro Sa rd: Phdr. 269 c. é¢’ dv pro bona oda», etc. 
Si quid enim aliud probabile est, hoc est, ita scribentes contra 
omnem sensum 3’, ddd’, &’, é¢’, é’, etc., talia aliis etiam locis in 
suis codicibus invenisse. Quée cum negari non possint, facile est 
ad conjiciendum, quomodo ex xé@ra alii scripserint xal ra alii xara, 
ex dy (Cratyl. 386 p), 8 dy, 8 day, édv, et sic porro. Atque hic igitur 
est fons corruptionum, que in omnibus codicibus alte inherent 
et permultis locis in nostris editionibus adhuc latent. Itaque 
scribe partim non videntes elisionem vel crasin, in quibus re- 
vera erant, partim arbitrantes esse elisionem vel crasin, in quibus 
non erant, innumeris locis aliud quoddam vocabulum, a bono 
sensu abhorrens, temere atque imperite ex litteris confecerunt. 
‘Illi eorum errori debentur qualia raéra, ubi scriptum fuit TAYTA 
i.e. ratra ex. gr. Crat. 394 a. Gorg. 449 c: 8) ubi AEI ie. 8 ef 
Gorg. 453 E: xdxeiva, ubi HKEINA i.e. 4 ’xeiva Gorg. 480 E: moAda, 
ubi TAAAA i.e. rdAda Crat. 393.0: ob yap, ubi OYTAP i.e. ofr dp’ 
Theet. 189 3. Heusd.: dA», ubi AAAOQN i.e. dA’ oy multis locis 
Heind.: épyicaro af, ubi OPYIZAITAY i.e. épyica 1 ad Phdr. 267 c: 
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ravra yap, Ubi TAYTAP 1.e. ratr’ dp’ Xen.Symp.Iv. 55: paddAoy # ovy, ubi 
~NAAAOYX i.e. -» ddd’ oy Xen. Hell. m1. 6,15: ratrqv, ubi ETAYTHN 
Le. ér airy Arist. Lys. 598: xdre& qrov?, ubi KAITEICEACONO 
Le. «dr elaeAOdv® Arist. Vesp. 606. Huic eorum errori, quo inci- 
disse sibi visi in elisionem vel crasin, ubi nulle erant, de suo 
litteras in textu interposuerunt, hujusmodi debentur corruptiones, 
ut eixds ye Gpa éxeivor, ubi fuit FAP i.e. ydp, sed quod arbitrati esse 
y dp’ sic plene scripserunt Theset. 171 c, quemadmodum & ex 2, 
éxt ex ef’, mére eX 1d6, al. et rd adrdv eX rairdy, ra dAAG eX rdAXa al. 
facere solebant temere conantes explere et disjungere omnia, 
etiam ea, que salvo sensu expleri vel disjungi non possunt, quo 
pertinere mihi videtur hoc quoque eorum audacise et impuden- 
tie monumentum iné rodéy temere factum ex tiroddy Prot. 321 a, 
(C. Badham ad Pheedrum), Atqne huc etiam pertinet illud 
(Crat. 439 a) re airy effictum ex una voce TAYTHN i.e. neque r 
a’ryy neque y airjv, sed ravrny. 

R. B. Hurscaie. 


Luapuni Bat. 
m. Febr. 1854. 


V. Ona late use of the particles hinc, inde, §c. 


It would perhaps be hard to name an age, which offers to the 
philologer a richer harvest of new results than the last centuries 
of the Western Roman Empire. 

Neglected as the latinity of St Augustine (for example) has 
been, his pages teem with words and constructions which have 
since been naturalized in the languages of Europe, and have 
enabled them to express many subtle distinctions of thought, 
which we are apt to look upon rather as a legacy of the scho- 
lastic logic. 

Hereafter these assertions may be supported by a larger 
induction; at present I confine myself to a single class of parti- 
cles, the peculiar use of which seems to have escaped the notice 
as well of writers on the particles, as of lexicographers*, and 


* The general lexicons, Faber, Mar- 
tinius, Vossius, Gesner, Facciolati, 
Scheller, (the best for the fathers, and 
especially for St Augustine), Freund ; 
Du Cange (who can spare no room for 

grammatical niceties) ; the more special 


works of Laurenbergius, Noltenius, 
Funccius, Hand ;—all these, and others 
which I have consulted, have omitted 
this usage, as they have many others. 
Nor do the indexes to the fathers and 
poets give any help. 
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‘indeed, so far as I have observed, of all critics, with the single 
exception of Rittershusius, in his notes on Salvianus. The pecu- 
liarity is this: hinc, inde, &c., besides their primary and proper 
signification hence, hereupon, &c., are used with verbs of saying, 
thinking, and the like, to denote of, concerning, this &c. The follow- 
ing examples are supplied by St Augustine and Salvianus (who 
has but four in all): other authors doubtless will furnish more; 
but, without venturing to be very confident on such a point, I may 
state my opinion (not formed without some inquiry), that few 
or none will be found in Apuleius, Arnobius, Capella, Cyprian, 
Macrobius, Minucius Felix, Prudentius, Sidonius, Sulpicius Severus, 
Tertullian, or the Vulgate: of St Ambrose and St Jérome I am 
less competent to speak. 


ALIUNDE. Nemo aliunde cogitet. Tract. in Jo. xu. § 1. Co- 
gitas aliunde, intentio tua alibi est. Zbid. xxin. § 11. 


Hine. Silebimus hinc? Tract. in Jo. 1.§1. Hine audivit 
jam multa charitas vestra. Ibid. x1v. § 2. Hine diutius disputan- 
dum non est, Ibid. xv. § 2. Nihil hinc in aliquam partem dis- 
puto. De Serm. Dom. in Monte. 1. § 50. Videndum est, utrum 
sancta Scriptura libri hujus, ab ejus exordio perttactata, hinc nos 
dubitare permittat. De Gen. ad litt. x.§3. Si a me queratur 
unde acceperit animam Jesus Christus, mallem quidem hinc 
audire meliores atque doctiores. Ibid. § 33. Multa hinc dice- 
rem. De Consens. Evang. 1. § 52 init. Nihil enim hinc erat 
lege preeceptum. Salvian. De Gubern. Dei. v1. p. 135, Baluz. Paris. 
1669. Sed hinc jam et superius satis dictum est, et adhuc 
fortasse dicetur. Ibid. vu. p. 163 seq. 


_Inuiwe. Quod ait Apostolus, Littera occidit, Spiritus autem 
vivificat, non de figuratis locutionibus dictum, quamvis et illince 
congruenter accipiatur. De Spirit. et Litt. § 7. 


InDE. Transeunter commemorata est [gratia]; non, quasi 
inde ageretur, operosa ratiocinatione defensa. Retract. 1. 9. § 2 
fin. Inde enim disputabatur, non de bonis actionibus atque pec- 
catis. Ibid. 13, § 8. Non quod ego inde dubitarem. Jbid. 15. 
§ 7 fin. Ut dubitari inde non debeat. De Gen. ad litt. u. § 21. 
In rebus obscuris, atque a nostris oculis remotissimis, siqua inde 
scripta etiam divina legerimus. Ibid. 1.§ 37. Inde jam satis dic- 
tum est. De Serm. Dom. in Monte. 1. § 76 fin. (cf. ib. 32 fin.) Inde 
...loquentibus. De Consens. Evang. 11. § 75, vers. fin. 
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UNDE qui dubitat. De Itbero Arbitrio. 11. § 2. Unde omnino 
cogitaretis, non inveniretis. Tract. in Jo. 1. § 7. init. Unde hes- 
terno die multum locuti sumus. Ibid. 1. § 2. Narrantes ei unde 
sermocinarentur. Ibid. xxv. § 3. Cf. Ibid. Iv. 9. Prius itaque 
videamus, quid sit in verborum istorum contextione unde non 
dubitet, atque ita cum remanserit unde dubitet, fortassis ex his 
de quibus non dubitat, quomodo etiam illud dubitet apparebit. 
De Gen. ad litt. xu. § 7 fin. Unde adhuc dubitem. Ibid. x. § 45 
fin. Unde jam superiore loco disseruerimus. bid. v1. § 21. 
Unde suo loco loquendum est. Ibid. vit. §35. Unde jam disseru- 
erimus. Ibid. 1x. § 24. Unde non consulebantur. De Consens. 
Evang. 1. § 27. Unde superius locutus sum. Ibid. 1. § 132. Hoe 
autem unde nunc loquimur. Salvian. De Avaritia. 11. p. 262. 
De iis unde nunc loquimur. Jbid. u1. p. 268*. 

UnpEcunquE. Non itaque oportet eum de veritate dubitare, 
qui potuit undecunque dubitare. De Vera Relig.§ 73. Nihil est 
autem tam familiare peccantibus, quam tribuere Deo velle un- 


decunque accusantur. De Gen. c. Man. 1. § 25. 
J. E. B. Mayor. 


VI. On a passage of Cicero. 


In Cic. p. Sest. § 71 (respirasse homines videbantur nondum 
re, sed spe reipublicee recuperande), Madvig, justly remarking 
that “re et spe ita inter se referuntur constanti usu, ut conjunctio 
spe reip. rec. (unam constituens notionem oppositam vocab. re) 
ferri nequeat,” adopts Lambinus’s conjecture: sed spe republica 
recuperata. May not the genitive t follow re (the substance, the 
assured possession) as well as spe? So August. De Doctr. Christ. 
I. § 20. Cujus [vite beate}] nondum res, tamer spes ejus nos hoc 


tempore consolatur. 
J. E. B. Mayor. 


* A later example has been pointed Cap. Reg. Franc. i. 581. 
out to me. ‘Et tunc jubenti Priore sur- + Or rather, reip. recuperate under- 
gat et unde interrogatus fuerit ratio- stood, by a slight zeugma, from recu- 
nem humiliter reddat.’ Capitulare Aquis- . 
granense. (anno 817). cap. 13. Baluz. 
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VII. On the Fragment of a Hymn to Zisculapius preserved in the 
Fourth Book of St Hippolytus. 


Awmone the divers magical tricks exposed in the newly-found 
treatise against All Heresies we read the whole process and 
ceremonial of raising heroes and gods. The hymn by which 
Hecate was summoned is tolerably perfect, and has been, with 
other poetical fragments, given in an English dress in the Quar- 
terly Review. The Hymn to Asculapius was passed over, yet 
though very corrupt it has apparently been far more beautiful. 
I have attempted to amend and interpret it. In M. Miller’s 
edition, where it has received certain obvious literal corrections, 
it stands thus—p. 68: 


Sxdros 8é év oikp mownoas (6 payos), emeccayew packer Oeovs 7 Saipovas 
cai elreiy arairns ‘AckAnmiy Secxvuvat, emtxadeirat otras Aéywr: 
5 Ziva wddat HOlpevov wddw EuBporov ‘AmdAdwvos 

KixAnoKw OnBatoe podeiv érixovpoy épaiow: 
ds more kal vexvoy dpernvar pupia pida, 
Taprdpov evipdevros detxavoroias peAdOpots 
8vavocroy anAdevra pdov, xedaddy re Siavrov 
10 nacw toov reAéoarr’ avdpecar [xata]Orjrowct, 
Aipvy wap yodwvra cai dAAvra xwxvoyra 
airés dpednrowo épvocao Depoeoveins- 
clr eérets Opyens lepys Edos, cir’ éparewyy 
Ilépyapov, eit’ émt rotow "Iaoviay Esidaupor, 
15 Setpo, pdxap, xadée oe payov ade.... 


"Emav 8¢ yAevalov Anén, haiveras xara rot édapous mupaddns AoxAnmds. 


In the three lines of Hippolytus’ prose which precede the 
fragment, eizeiv drairns is of course corrupt; M. Miller proposes 
either ¢ixeiv drairnow which I cannot interpret, or ef ris dmatry. 
Perhaps éray dratrjs would be at once better grammar, and nearer 
to the MS. 

In v. 5 M. Miller rightly reads ula for Zijva. 

In v. 7. @78ater is due to M. Miller, the MS. having xexAnoxoto 
Bacmorev. It does not seem very appropriate. Rather we 
should expect the Healer to be invoked as énixovpos in some 
trouble or hurt. It will be seen that to the uncial KIKAHCKOIO- 
BAICI, the words KIKAHCKOAOBAICI, i. €. xcxAjoxw AdPBator, approach 
very nearly. 

Vou. I. November. 1854. 27 
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A friend has suggested géaic., in its later sense of charms, 
which is certainly most appropriate in this place. 

The transfer of the comma from the end of this line to the 
end of tle next will at once people the halls of Tartarus with 
ghosts, and save them from an inundation of Styx. 

In v. 9 for dwAdevra and xedaddy re I would read dod» re and 
xeAddovra, the latter with M. Miller; the former meaning “im- 
passable by vessels” (as Dem. de Coron. 307. 18), as déavocror is 
“difficult to ford.” M. Miller’s conjecture S«Advra for drAdevra 
is incomprehensible. 

In v. 10 read reAéoas. 

In v. 14 éri roicw is unendurable. Considering the character 
of Epidaurus (repicdrclerac* Specev tyndois péexpt mpés thy Oddarray, dat’ 
épupyy xateoxevaorar huotkds mavraxdbev, Strab. 8. 15.—évi xpavay ’Em- 
davpe. Orac. ap. Paus. 2. 26), and particularly considering how 
the gpos Tiréeiovy was venerated as the scene of the nativity of 
#sculapius, I was at first inclined to read én’ dxpocw (not depacw, 
’ because the “Acpa of Epidaurus was dedicated to Hera): but a 
different word appears to me better adapted to the passage. 

Antoninus Pius constructed at Epidaurus a temple to the gods 
obs "Em8dras dvoudfovow (Pausan, 2. 27), “givers of good gifts,”— 
érdiddvat yap ayaba airév avOpéros, Pausanias gives as the meaning 
of the title émSeérys under which Zeus was worshipped at Sicyon. 
We again meet with the title Epidotes in Pausan. 2. 10, applied 
to a statue of Somnus (‘Yvos xaraxowuilov A€ovra, émidarns 8é érixdnow) 
at Sicyon, but still in a temple of Zsculapius. 

Now who the epidotee gods of Epidaurus were, we do not for 
certain know: Zeus, as at Sicyon, and the Nuyda xovpérpopor were 
probably among them; but it is not likely that Asculapius in a 
domain so wholly his own as Epidaurus should not be reckoned 
among the gods who there received a title, which was so pecu- 
liarly appropriate to his office among men, and connected, as we 
have seen, with his worship elsewhere. 

I cannot help thinking then, that the word which was here 
misunderstood and corrupted by the scribe was émdéra in the 
vocative case. 

* Very curiously Siebelis in Pausan. sense) illustrated by. what we read 
2.27 construes 70 lepdy ddgos Too’ Ackd\y- of the dpicral defining the Limite of a 
wiov mwepiéxovew Spa mavraxddev by sacred mountain, in Hyperid. pro 


‘* Aesculapii lucum circumquaque montes Euxenippo, col. 28, (p. 8, Schneide- 
incingunt.” It is however (in its true win.) 
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v. 14, The next word "Iaoviay, as applied to Epidaurus, hap- 
pily illustrates and is illustrated by a passage of Strabo, who 
says, on the authority of Aristotle (8. 15), speaking of Epidaurus, 
Tay “Hpaxdedav cared Odvrov “lavas avrois ovvoixjoac*. 

In v. 15 of course we must punctuate S8eipo, paxap: and supply 
perhaps d3e...dp:dos. Many suitable epithets will occur to the 
reader. 

The passage will now assume at least an intelligible form. 
I have ventured to subjoin a translation. 


Yia, radas Pbipevoy, wddw duBporoy Amd\Xwvos 
xuxAnokw AwBaot podew érixovpoy ézaiow 

ds mrore kal vexvov apernvav pupia diAa 
Taprapov eipdevros detxavoroics peAdOpots, 
dvcvocroy Gmody re péov, kedadovra Biavdor, 
maow toov redéecas avdperct xarabyyrotce, 

Aluvy wap yodwrra kal GAAvra KoKvovra 

avrés dpediroto épvccae Depoeoveins: 

clr épémes Opyens lepis €8os, eit’ éparewny 
lépyapoyr, et’, émidara, ‘Iaoviay ’Emidavpop, 


Sevpo, paxap: xadée ce payor de... dptAos. 


O slain erewhile, O lifted up again to live for ever, 

Child of the Sun, to thee I call, thy suffering one deliver: 

Thou who of yore to all mankind didst open set and free 

The frith that without ferry or ford sweeps to the seething sea; 

Didst loose the myriad tribes of dead, the feeble folk that dwell 

Amid the crumbling palaces and black-burnt halls of hell ; 

Didst still the hopeless prisoners’ cries, and the wailings on the 
shore, 

And bring them home where they shall see the stony Queen no 
more ; 

An if thou sit in sacred Thrace, on Pergamus’ bright steep, 

Or hard by Epidaurus and the old Ionian keep 


* (Pausanias (VII. 4) gives a some- 
what different account: jpyeudy 52 Fy 
rots “Iwo IIpoxdfs 6 Ilerupdws, adrés 
te 'Emidavpws xal ’Emidauplous rd mond 
dyuv, ot dd Anuévrov x.7.d. Totty 7B 
IIpoxAe? yévos Fv dd *Iwvos rod Hovdou: 
and again (U1. 26), he states that the 


last king of Epidaurus before the Do- 
rian migration was Pityreus, "Iwvos d7é- 
yovov roo =ovov. See Miiller’s Dorians, 
I, gt (Eng. Tr.) ; Thirlwall’s Greece, 1. 
118; and C. Miiller in Fragm. Hist.Gr. — 
II. 137.] 


27—2 
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Hold council with the bounteous gods, a god of bounty free, . 
Come, blessed one ; thy magian choirs lift up their voice to thee. 


E. W. BEnson. 


P.S. Perhaps it may not be improper to remark, that the 
author of the spirited and scholarlike versions in the Quarterly 
Review seems to have misunderstood a line in the fragment of 
Pindar, 

KopuBavres , 
obs rére mpdrous (8e Sevdpodveis auSdacravorras “Adtos, 


“Spring up like trees in beauty and in pride.” 


It alludes to the well-known myth of the production of men from 
trees. 
Again in the hymn to Atys, the god is called 

7) Oedyvnrov axaproy, 

} xAoepiy orayuy apnéevra, 
which means “either born unfruitful or made so,” according to 
the story: for the sense of dundévra cf. ardunoov wé8a, Philoct. 749, 
and Od. 21. 300, and more definitely Columella’s use of the word 
meto, 9.15; for yxdoepéy cf. Eum. 187, waidwv xaxotrat xyAotms. The 
meaning seems to have been really missed by the Reviewer, who 
translates | 


Unfruitful now on barren desert brown, 

Now the rich golden harvest mowing down. 
Rather, 

Born of a god, but barren-born, 

Or of thy scarce-ripe harvest shorn. 
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Anecdota. 


Marginalia on Eusebius and Photius, by Bishop Pearson. 
(Continued from p. 102.) 


The remainder of Pearson’s notes on Eusebius together with 
those on Photius are now given. It will be noticed that the 
Bishop’s pen has been unusually busy in both treatises against 
Marcellus, their doctrinal character having obviously attracted 
his special attention. Indeed the real amount of notes is here 
but imperfectly represented; for in this Number I have omitted 
whatever seemed to have lost all interest either personal or philo- 
logical. Some persons, as it is, would probably desire a still 
more sweeping exclusion; but much that now appears trivial to 
an ordinary reader, who does not consult the original texts, may 
have its value for future editors; and moreover I have preferred 
to err on the safe side. A good deal of the writing in the margin 
of Photius has reference to scarcely credible blunders in Schott’s 
translation: this is almost entirely omitted, as no one in his 
senses could now for a moment follow that “ pessimus interpres” 
(Vind, Ign. i. 10). It should be mentioned once for all, that the 
notes were evidently made at different times: but I have found 
it impossible to fix their relative dates with any certainty, except 
where some early remark has subsequently received alterations 
or additions. 

In endeavouring to trace the history of these volumes (see 
p. 98), I strangely overlooked the following note in that con- 
taining Justin Martyr &c.: “Bought out of Mr Allens Library 
who was Chaplain to Bp. Pearson and had his choice of the MS. 
books when he died, one of which this was and all the notes in 


the margin of it are Bp. Pearsons.” | 
F, J. A. Hort. 


Eusebius Contra Marcellum Ancyranum. 


Ed. Paris. 1628. Pearsoni annotatrones. 

18 C. ruxdvras é[ruxévras] 

IgA. éxxrAnolas, rpecBelpy Se diarperds _rectius Valesius ad Eus. p. 190 [H. E. 
THs Tupluy éxurxorevocarra X. 1. gut legit éxx. rpeoBely, dian. 
avT@ dé r. Tup. éw.—avtrod: Gaisf. éxx. 

awpecB., Saw. 7 ér. r. Tup.—adroi 
e cod. Ven.] De Dionysio Eus. 
Hist. p. 254. A. [H. E. vii. 7.] 
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Ed. Paris. 1628. 


19 A. rhv Aprioxéwy x.7.X. 

20 A, wrahaworépwy 

— B. éricxorts—pereroahOnoay 
a1 0, é¢ 3 

22 A. dpa «7.2. 

— C. ob yap x.7.X. 


323A. atrovs 

— B. of wemeor. x.7.2. 
— C. duolay 

24D. dros pey x.7.2. 
pura 

——-— xuplus 

dtvarat 

Erepow 6 Oeds 


kal Geds ovx elxav 


25D. ‘Oclov rod éwicxéwov 
a7 A. érartnopévos 

— B. mcadedrdlas , 

30 A. cuxopayreiy 


32 A. xaGrryetro 


— C, Bacrrdéa x.7.X. 
41D. 8—dvoudiwy 

581 C. Atd& rotro x.7.X. 
52 A. al IIpdtecs x.7.X. 
— B. det pev dvOpwrov 


Sovdou popphy 
54 D. anima expers [yy fs dln] 


55 B. evepyela wdvy 

57 A. Flacillo 

—— [post salutationem.]} 
—— word én 


— B. rév rob dvipds pynudruv 
—— dixa wdons dvrippijoews 
pope 

— C. d&dovs trovécews, 


—-— [in margine] brocrdcews 


Pearsons annotationes. 


a0. B.-: 

cal [wadatorépwv ] 

19 A. 

to. pn 

wept dpxGyv. 1. 4. in anacephaleeosi [c. 28]. 

ubi? in lib. 1. Genes. ut citatur-a Pam- 
philo in Apol. p. opxum B. [c. 3.] 

adbrds [?] 

p. 306. 6 [De prine. i. 1.] 

wo. play [5 ula» Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 

Epiph. 357. [Adv. her. bcxii, 6.] 

phuara 

Képios [sic Gaisf. post Rett.) 

[Stvarac] Ere 

[6 lin. subd. notat: om. Gaisf. cum cod. 
Ven.] 

[{xa2 Oeds] Svrws, otkers [elxaw:] [Gaisf. 
xal Beds, oder {6 xUpcos Kat 6 Qeds} 
elxdw e cod. Ven.] 

quid [?] de Hosio. 

[éme]Ac[Anopévos] 

1. A. 

[cuxopay}re? [ouxogarreiy eddvaro du- 
bitanter Gaisf. e Montac. conj.] 
post proscriptionem [t.e: post detrusum 
ab episcopatu anno 336 Marcellum 

hee scripta sunt. | 

p- 6. B. 

6—erowudfwy. v. p. 113 A. 

181. C. 

181. D. 

Sef odpavdy ey [Set yey otpavoy Gaisf.: 
Set ev AvOpwirov cod. Ven.] 

182. A. 

anime instar: qu fuit sententia Aria- 
norum. 

refer ad pag. 54. D. 

episcopo facto A. 335. 

scripta heec sunt. 336. 

rodverfj [sic Gaisf. e Montac. conj.] hoc 
est rodtortxor, ut de eodem loqui- 
tur Sozomenus. 1. 2. c. 33. Ipse 
(sc. Eusebius] p. 2 [B.] 


Sods, vroblécews [Si5ods vwroordcews 
Gaisf. e cod. Ven. ] 
perperam. [ Vide supra. ] 
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Ed. Paris. 1628. Pearsoni annotationes. 
57 C. subsistentiam Filio Dei Filio locum Dei 
 —D. &udpevos dt[ ewopevos] [ fortasse vult dfvoiuevos: pre- 
| stat tamen vulgata lectio.} 


7. Kuply 

' + Montacuti annotationes ad libros 
contra Marcellum. 

7a. (p. 377. Gaisf.) & rourl ypdyas 


12 a. (387) Fateor me sensum loci non 


assequi 

— b. (389) &re xai—Emecdh[ sc. Montac. 
conjectura | 

15 a. (394) Loquitur Marcellus de Eu- 
sebio 


w. & [r. Kuply] 


Pearsoni annotationes. 

An hic liber inscriptus De subjectione 
Christi, ut ex Hilario [“‘in frag- 
mento libri de Synodis,” i.e. Ex Op. 
Hist. Fragm. ii. 21, 22. Opp. pp. 
1299 A, 1300 B, ed. Bened. 1693. ] 
docet Valesius. Annot. ad Socratem.. 
p. 17 [i. 36]? 


recte 
perperam 


quo ? 


| Eusebius Contra Marcellum de Ecclesiastica Theologia. 


59 D. rwés 7. Ex. Ge. 
60 A, 6 dynp, 
— — oivodov rap. papruplay 


auro, 7.7. popg, T. 7. Dw. Au. 
Georoylay 

pope 

61 D. voy 

63 A. xal rlvos—yeyewixoros ; 

64 D. of 5é yrddv 

68 B. dre dé 


70 B. peradovs, 6 6é avrod 
— D. ywworew 
75 D. wrrwxods’ rhy 5¢ dyna 


76 A. od pihv—dixrvots 


. hopdre 


Pearsonit annotationes. 


an Twas [T. Ex. Oe. ] 

6 dviip 

an [ovvodov map.) pdprupa [ouvpddy 
wap. wapruplay Gaisf. e cod. Ven. | 

avro rT. Tr. pope Tr. T. Dw. Hy. Peodroylay, 
[sie (preter pwpg ecod. Ven.) Gaisf.] 

57 B 

1. f vidy [vldv Gaisf. e Montac. conj. | 

an [ol] wey [yidrdv] 

ws [dre 8]: [wsdre Socr. : dred) Gaisf. 
e cod. Ven.] 

Heradods’ [6 5¢ adlrg 

[ywuo |e 

[arrw]xods rhv Sedvoray [sic Gaisf. ¢ cod. 
Ven. ] 

vide Valesium de Vita Eusebij [p. 6. ij. 
b. ed. Paris. 1659. t. i. p. XLIX. 
ed. Heinichen], qui putat his innui 
damnatum jam fuisse Marcellum. 
Vide p. 78 D. [Serius hoc additum 

e[opd d\n: [sic Gaisf. ¢ cod. Ven. (—Aex)] 
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76 D. 6 Abyos 

78 D. duolws abrg@—*rAdOn 
79 B. dvOpwrely 

— D. éwwxébrre 

80 D. undev—rébyor 
82 D. se 

83 B. d5c 

85 A. adrn—fy 

— D. dxovoroy 

86 A. dda 

gt C. rivp—atréparov 


— D. ZaBéXos 

g2 A. S00 dvOpwrwv x.7.d. [7] 
93 B. rpocrlAnor 7, 

— D. doraprirws 


95 A. Thy Mwodws 


138 A. ’Aorépios 

139 D. 6 dé xat 

1g0 D. Todrwy Sée x.7.N. 
Tovruy 

éxricOa atrop 


q Twes 

151 A. rot adrot 

— B. xai ro—Kupiov 
émt roi 

181 A. rerpaxoclwy 

— C. 8a rotro «.7.X. 
——D. al Ipdées x.7.X. 
182 A. dovrov popphy 
184 B. onpaive: dy 


185 D. &nxrov 
186 B. réd\os revéerat 


—— olrw pev ovK 


Montacutt annotationes in libros De 
Ecclesiastica Theologia. 
18 a. (p. 401 Gaisf.) ypdyas 
Forte—distinxisse 
Vult—legimus 


[Ad toma finem hec legimus. | 


Pearsont annotationes. 


Vide 80. D. 

76. A. 

[d96pcb jap 

éwixérre: (éxvoxwiwrot Gaisf.e cod. Ven. | 

81 D. 

8 32 [38 3h Gaisf. e cod. Ven. } 

6 5é [5 3h Gaief.: 8 Sh cod. Ven.) 

[wne. curv. incl. ] 

x. dvovc.ov [sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 84. A. 

ovde [sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven. ] 

riv—[adbroud}rov [rav— —ro Gaisf.e 
cod. Ven.] 

[ZaBer]rcavds 

8 D. 

mpor[tOnor], ro 

dx[aprirws] [dovvaprhrws Gaisf. e cod. 
Ven. ] 

ai [Tiv Mwoéws] [elrav mox dubitanter 
addit Gaisf. | 

130. [C. D.] 

8 (82 xat] 

Socr. p. 104 [ii. 21.] 

[Tovrwy] rolvuv [post Soc. ] 

[éxrloOac] éa[urdv post Socr.: sic Gaisf.e - 
cod. Ven. ] 

85 [rwes post Soc. ] 

[rod] éalvrod post Soc. ] 

non agnoscit Socr. [ttem unc. quadr. incl. ] 

ov« [émi rod] [ovK éx rod Socr.] 

p. 6. B. 32. C. 

51. C. 

52. A. 

52. O. 

[onualyjecey [? onpalvoe dy Gaisf. e cod. 
Ven. ] 


w. Grexrov [? sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 


[ré]Aous [revgerac] [sic tacite Gaisf., 
nescio an recte. | 
io. [odrw nev] of: 187 C. 


Pearsont annotationes. 
[ypdwas] xal pdvor 
perperam 
perperam 


Inridemus fabulas gentium, et iterum easdem inducimus; non nos, sed qui 
ausus est Galata, {Pseudo-]Eusebius adv. Sabellium. 1. 1. p. 13. [ed. Sirmond. 


Paris. 1643.] 


Anecdota. 
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Marcellus per multos annos fuerat Episcopus cum hee scriberet Eus. 33. D. 

Scripsit priores duos libros Eus. post Synodum Constantinopolitanam, A° 336 
vel 337°. [sic prima manu: secundis curis “nempe” pro “vel” tnseruit ; deinde 
addidit] sed post mortem Constantini, ut videtur. 


3 posteriores A® 338°. 


Spaxets pauci. 136. B. Oeordxos. 33. D. 


wpoecorws. 25. C. 


Photi Bibliotheca. 


Ed. Rothomagensis. 1653. 
(3. 28. 20. Bibl. Acad. Cantab.) 
I. 32. (p. 1a 4,5 Bek.), rabra 5&¢—dmo- 
Aelrovra 


20. 35. (6 b 32), Tpatavod 


33. 52-54. (11 a 37-39), ‘Kal dv@pwirov 
—pjvas 


36. 20. (11 b 14), "Iwotrou wept rod 
wavros. K.T.X. 


37. 2. (12 & 13), €Ovdy érloxoroy 
— 4. (—— 15), xard IIpdxXov 
— 57. (—b17), cal Sdyov 


116. 13. (38 b 29), 68’ mpd ris Bact- 
Aelas 
189. 17. (60 b g), Aedyrcov 


Pearsoni annotationes. 
1623. 7. [545. 15, 16. Bek.] 


Quid hoc? an rod avrod [idem ‘‘ Dod- 
wello” (Pearsonum, ut tpse fatetur, 
secuto: vide Pears. De success. 
Rom. epise. ii. 5. § 7. cum Dod- 
wellt supplemento.) ‘ap. Spanhem. 
ad Joseph. de Vita sua 1” (? Of. 
Ez, Spanh. De preest. num. i. 533. 
Lond. 1'706) tribuit Bekkerus. Serius 
addidit Pears.| vel rot Tlrov. Male 
hoc loco uti videtur Jo. Scalfiger. ] 
p: 204. b. 205. a. [? Vide Scalig. 
Anim. in Eus. Chron. p. 176 a. 
LIngd, Bat. 1606. & Vales. in Eus.. 
H. E. iii. ro.) 

Jos[ephus (De bel. Jud. vi. 5.)] annos 7. 
menses §. a festo tabernaculorum ad 
obsidionem mense Martio. 

v. Notas. [wbi Hoschels verbis ‘‘ Equidem 
homint Christiano adscripserim,” de 
fragmento libre (S. Hippolyti?) wept 
Tis TOO wayrds alrlas quod imcipit 
Kat otros pév 6 wept Sacpdvwy dros 
disserentis, hec apposuit ‘ Quidni 
Caio ?”.} 

Quid ? 

Ex Eusebio. [H. E. vi. 20.] 

Nomen tertii [sc. episcopt] deest: unde 
deceptus est Blondellus sub fine 
operis de Primatu. [Paullo alter, 
“< Episcopt nomen est, non, ut Blon- 
dello visum, urbis,” Fabricius. Bibl. 
Greec, ix. 391. ed. 1719.] 

Aut codex, aut heec falsa sunt. [of’ cate- 
vis omissis habet Bek. e cod. A. | 

V. p. 1036. 54. [338 a 38.] Hic est 
cujus filiam Eudociam uxorem duxit 
Imperator. 
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Ed. Rothomagensis. 1653. 
(3. 28. 20. Bibl. Acad. Cantab.) 
200. 60. (64 a 39, 40), Avriywvos 5é Tap- 
gvrwv xal Kirixuw pexpl Povylas. 
204. 40. (65 b 4), xaradéyes 
285. 5. (88 b 25), Geulorios 
289. 41. (go a 38), devrepovopiou 


— 58. (—b 13), ToOréy pacw x.7.X. 


. II. (92 & 43), DaBedrlov 
301. 44. (94 @ 34), Adyerat 82 nal ovros 
(‘Iawddvros}—Opeyévous x.7.X. 
309. 43. (96 b 12), Aouxiouv Tlarpéws je- 
Tapoppucews Adyot 
— 50. ( 18), Aovxly éx r&y Aov- 
xiavod Adywr 
. 36. (111 b 35), Aovxtayod xal— 
Aouxtov 


- 30. (127 a 16), Eddoylou—xara 
Naudrovu 
416, 28, (128 a 23), Adyou Tpets els pdp- 
tupa, Tov Kumpravdy. 
420. 20. (129 b 10), [De Cypriant Anti- 
ochent, Justine, et Theoctists mar- 


tyrv. 

764. 33. (241 b 30), [Sry] dow 74 cwvap- 
gdrepa per’ addjAwy elol 

776. 13. (245 b 36), Trav & Kwvor. pv 
lep. cuv., abros pts’ evar 

— 29. (246 a 7), Ti émioro\g 

777. 10-12. (— bg-1t), 7a dpOpa—vro- 
7lOeras 

— 27. ( 25), & S0m~—éorly 

780. 23. (247 & 42), DvyKAnrixdy 

785. 56. (249 b 38), lStocvordrws 

808. 58. (257 b 28), ws ra, SUo—mporax- 
Tid 

809. 32. (258 a 20), alpérews 

812. 5. (—b 17),’APavdotos x.7.X. 

—- 6. (—— 18), ’Epéx tos 


833. 1. (267 a 33), Adavdovov x.7.X. 
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Pearsoni annolationes. 

Quomodo igitur Philotas Kids«las [sc. 
tyyetcOar dwrepdvOy 3] 

[xararéyec] dé 

15. 9. [5 @ 37.] 

deurépou yduouv Blondellus. wc. dSevrepo- 
yaplov. [Cf. Usser. De Ign. Mart. 
Epp. cap. xvi. ] 

ex Sophronio interprete Hieronymi [De 
vir. ill. 25.] 

imo non Sabellius sed Noetus 

v. Huetium. Origenianorum. p. 11. [i. 
2.§5.] 

v. p. 316. [lege 311.] 


v. p. 363. [364. 36. (x11 b 38.)] 


Lucianum igitur et Lucium diversos au- 
tores esse putavit. v. p. 310. [309. 
50. (96 b 18.)]} 

v. Cod. 280. [p. 1597. 10. (§36 a 24.)] 


Nomen Eudocie non preeferebant. 


Fabula. 


778. 24. (777. 27. (246 b 25.)] 
Vulgo 165. 


Tis [érwrrolAfs [sie Bek. e codd. ] 
807 [808. 58. (257 b 28.)] 


v. 764. 33. [241 b 30.] 

781. 55. [248 b 5.] 

788. 16. [250 & 14.] 

778. [777. 10-12. (246 b 9-11.)] 


[atpéce wy 

814. 8. [813. 8. (259 a 38.)] . 

Monet Cyrus [se. Timothet presbyterus] 
Erechthij nomen inter Patres audi- 
tum nunquam fuisse, apud Leon- 
tium [De Sectis] Act. 8. [p. 534. ed. 
Leunclav. Basil. 1578. ] 

Agnoscit ergo [Hulogius] illa verba A- 
thanasij [lay plow rob Oeod Ad-you 
cecapxwuévny], aliter quam Leon- 
tius. 


Anecdota. 


Ed. Rothomagensis. 1653. 
(3. 28. 20. Bibl. Acad. Cantab.) 
871. 19. (280 b 37), Aouercaxdvy, Medern- 
vis 5¢ odros éxloxoros 


884. 56. (285 a 33), AoclOeov 


885. 6. (—-b 2), derdrevyov 
—— 18, (——— 13), Mapxiaves 


888. 45. (286 b 14), Honorio Romano 
Imperatori [érdpyovre] 

940. 53. (304 b 22), é« rod atrod [MeGo- 
dlov} wept abregovciov 


1028. 31. (335 & 23), ws dxop ywwoKomey 
42. ( 33), éx rplraw 


1029. 3.(— b 16), q 8 45 LePipos 
*Pwyatos 

4. (—————), xad*Pwyalwy rarhp 

1032, 24. (336 b 14), rperrhy packe k.T.d. 

1036. 54. (——- 38), ovdé 

( ), Acdyrios K.7.X. 

—— 56. (— b 3), Snuwbels prev edce- 
Beias Beodpidois 

1037. 13-17. (—— b 21-24), efwous 3° dy 
WONG Toavlra. 

—— 40. (339 @ 7), ywvatxa wadorody 
d-yerat, 

1040. 3. (339 & 32), Kabnuévyy 

1045. 14. (341 b 26), érépwy 

—— 57. (342 a 27), Zadovorios 


1048. 4. ( 38), Kaha-—diravOpw- 
wevpara. 


—— 16. (— b 8), pig 
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Pearsoni annotationes. 

Mauritij Imperatoris consanguineum. 
[Theophylactus] Simocatta. 232. 
[Hist. Mauric. viii. 11. tem Evagr. 
H. E. vi. 18; Niceph. H. E. xviii. 
20. | 

v. Origen. adv. Cels. L 1. [c. 57. p. 44. 
ed. Spenc. | 

wevrdrevyov Usserius 

quomodo Eulogius 7° Marciani Episco- 
pus? an legendum Mavplxios, an 
alius Eulogius, an hic Marcianus 

' sub Justino? [Seriort manu super- 

scripsit Pears.| 1. Mavplxcos. [Idem 
conjicit Fabricius, (ut refert Bek.) 
Bibl. Gr. ix. 482. ed. 1719. ] 

Imo Pontifici 


Confer hec cum ijs que habet Eusebius 

[Preep. Ev. vii. 21, 22] ex Maximo, 

‘et Origenes [seu potius Adamantius 

alter] de recta fide [sect. 4. De hoc 
consensu vide Routht Monitum in 
Relig. Sac. ii. 79-85. ed. 2.] 

dy (dx. yw.: atc Bek, e cod. A.] 

1033. 16. [(337 & 25), quo referendum 
esse hoc glossema monuerat Hasche- 
Lins. | 

1040. 54. [340 & 4.] 


[x.‘P.] warplxtos, 1065. 40. [349 b 22.] 
1056. 59. [346 a 15.] 

wr. 6 5¢ [sic Bek. e cod, A.]} 

v. p. 189. 17. [60 b 9. ] 

Factus opinor Christianus, 


[une. quadr. incl. : typis minoribus excu- 
denda curavit Bek. ] 
An de Theosebio ? 


[xa ler uévyr] 

wo. éraipwy. [Ste Bek, e codd.] 

[Vide] Su[idam]. [Plurima ex Damas- 
cio a Suida excerpta indicavit Pear- 
sonus, que post Bekkerum repetere 
nolut. | 

Hee sunt verborum excerpta. [Jtem 
unc. quadr. premistt. | 

to. Blov 
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Ed. Rothomagensis. 165 3. 
(3. 28. 20. Bibl. Acad. Cantab.) 


1057. 59. (346 b 36), Iérpos 


1060. 1. (—— 38), Bacirevovres 
—— 6-12. (347 & 5-11), 4} wérpa—dgio- 
Oéarov 
—— 20. 19), Tov émtoxorovvra TO 
Thvikadra Thy kparotcay SdEay 
a1. 20), ’Adavydovoy 


—— 55. (—b 16), ’Eueolum 


1061. 4. (—— 26), dpperwrop 

1065. 29. (349 b 11), Zupiavdy 

—— 59. (3508 §), Tpt@y ByTwr K.T.X. 

1072. 47. (352 & 13), Tov émirxoroivra 
To Thvuixatra Thy Kparovoay ddtay. 


—— 50, (—— 16), verbis [Adyors] 

1073. 3. ( 32), Tovyapoty—doxnpo- 
vodow.[?] 

46. (—b 29), Mapivop 

1076. 20. (353 @ 28), cuuBovrh 

1112, 14. (365 b 22), e5nuayuryes dpre 
K.T.A. 


1268. 18, (421 b 16), Mdéiuos 


1404. 14. (468 b 25), tréory 
1405. 34. (469 b 13), modtreia—~ Myrpo- 
pdvous cal ’AretdySpov. 


— (———), 


1412. 31. (471 b 21), ras cuvodicds wpd- 
tes 
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Pearsont annotationes. 
Episcopus [‘‘ Alexandria” serius addi- 
dtt.] v. 1072.[7] Mongus sc. 
io. Braxedovres, 1064. 47. [(349 a 4.) 

sic Bek. e cod. A.] 
[une. incl. tanquam insiticia. ] 


1072. 47. [352 & 13.] 


Episcopum Alexandria. [sc. Athan. Ce- 

1. Nepeolwr. 
vv. "Averrepovro, ‘Epuatov : 
Kusteri not. in v. Newel. ] 

[apperw }x[dv] 

An juniorem. 

1031. [1032.] 23. [(336 b 13.)] 

Episcopus fuit preevalentis sects, sc., 
Christianz. v. 1058. [1057. 58. (346 
b 35.) 6 Tay Kparotvrwv Tis wont- 
telas ipyeuov thy Sdtay émicxowety 


Sufidas, quem vide sub 
ttem 


elAnxos. | 

orationibus 

De seipso, ut videtur, loquitur. [Da- 
mascius ?} 

v. Marinum, p. 15.[?] . 

wo. cuuBon}, 


Reines. Var. lect. [lib. iii.] p. 450 [e sqq. 
Altenburg. 1640. ] 

An hic Maximus ad quem scribit Arte- 
midorus [sc. Daldianus] ? 

an érésrn? [Sic Bek. e cod. B.} 

Vide he plenius edita a Combefisio 
[post Hist. Monothelit., pp. 573- 
604. Paris. 1648., (referente Fabri- 
cio, Bib. Gr. ix. 498. ed. 1719,) ubi 
sine auctoris nomine titulum habent 
Acta Nicze a synodo in causa de- 
positionis Arij, in quibus parte ali- 
qua narratur magni sanctique Im- 
peratoris Constantini Vita: quo a 
Pearsono alibi (Vind. Ign. ii. to. 
p. 491. ed. Churton) omisso tpse li- 
bellus doctissimum Tillemontium la- 
tuit (Mem.H. Eccl.vii.657.ed.1706.)] 

An hxca Photio? [Deinde sertort manu] 
minime: sunt ex Eusfebio. Cf. 
Tillemont. l.c.} 

Acta Synodi Nicene. 
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Ed. Rothomagensis. 1653. 


(3. 28. 20. Bibl. Acad. Cantab.) Pearsont annotationes. 
1416. 42. (473 a 25), Episcopus [wpa:- Preepositus, vel Preefectus Eunuchorum, 
adatTos | 
1597. 12. (§36 a 24), EvAcylou—xara vv. Cod. 182. 
Navar.avov 
1621. 3. (544 b 16), Maxeddnov érloxo- quid hoc? v. 413 [412.] 22 [127 b 19.] 
mov ‘Pwuns " 
30. ( 36), écrepaywydvov Hucusque Epitome Martyrii. 
—— 43. (545 a 6), rhv vouocbeicay quid hoc? [Deinde seriort manu] forte 
phrasis obiter notata. 
——_—— (———-), KoprvNuos ére [K.] 
(————, Vv. p. 412. [§2. (127 & 33.)] 
—— 44. (—— 6), ddda . to. TNous 
59. (———. 13), xwpls—épydteoOar = [unc. curv. incl.] 
1624. 5. ( 15), Tptaxoowoor@ [Prima manu] wo. dtaxooworrg elxoorg 


nw’. Vide p. 2. 22. [1. 32. (1. 4. 
Bek.) Deinde verbo Siaxocword 
inducto inseruit] locus corruptus. 
[ Delendum videtur rpiaxociocr@ Kal, 
ab insciis quomodo per wépn numera- 


retur temere interjectum. | 
—— 9g. (—— 1%), dtavooiyra w. Stavtovra. [Idem mavult Bek. in 
marg. | 
Correspondence. 


Fragments of Hyperides existing in Hungary in the XVIth century. 


The following important passage in Gesner’s Bibliotheca seems to 
have been altogether overlooked by modern scholars. Kiessling at all 
events has not noticed it, as he most assuredly would have done, had he 
been aware of its existence. (See Comment. I. de Hyperide. p. 140. 
Halle. 1847.) It runs thus in the later editions (i. e. after 1545): 

Hyperidis fragmenta queedam orationum extant apud Paulum Borne- 
miza Episcopum in Hungaria. (s. v. Hyperides. Ed. Zurich. 1574 and 1583). 

It is most natural to suppose that these excerpts were made from the 
copy of Hyperides, which was preserved in the library of King Matthias 
Corvinus at Buda in the beginning of the 16th century. “In bibliotbeca 
Budensi Matthise Corvini regis,” says J. A. Brassicanus, “ vidimus inte- 
grum Hyperidem cum locupletissimis scholiis, librum multis etiam censi- 
bus redimendum.” (Pref. ad Salvian. 1530. Reprinted in Maderus De 
bibl. antediluv. p. 149.) When Buda however was taken by the Turks in 
1526, those unlettered barbarians (as Brassicanus goes on to deplore) 
destroyed the Royal Library, and only some few relics found their way to 
Vienna, “in quibus,’ says Kiessling at p. 141 (as above), “ Hyperidem 
frustra quesieris.’ 
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Now I should be greatly obliged to any one who can give me such 
information about this Bornemiza* as may help to lead me to discover 
what has become of his library: for there seems to be a reasonable hope 
of recovering these fragments, if some little pains be taken to investigate 
the matter. If any one examines Kiessling’s work he will see something 
about certain fragments of Hyperides discovered in a Palimpsest in the 
Vatican by Cardinal Mai, of which Kiessling could give no satisfactory 
account. These fragments are no other than those which are preserved 
by Dexippus, and which have been published by Mai and Niebuhr (see 
Mill. Fragm. Hist. Gr. Vol. III. p. 668), as the lamented Cardinal him- 
self has lately informed me, adding, that he believed that no other frag- 
ments of this orator now exist in the library of the Vatican. They belong 
most evidently to one and the same oration, which ought to be entitled 
car’ ‘Ayrirarpov, and are of greater length than most of the other frag- 
ments of Hyperides which ancient writers have cited. Sauppe however, 
in his Oratores Attici, has entirely omitted six of them, and by a strange 
error has referred the seventh to the émraduos. 


CHURCHILL BABINGTON. 


Notices of New Books. 


An Atlas of Classical Geography, containing Twenty-four Maps: con- — 
structed by WitL1AmM Huaues, and edited by George Lone. With 
an Index of Places. London, Whittaker and Co. and George Bell. 
1854. 


[This seems to be upon the whole a more useful Atlas than any of the 
others that have lately been published for the use of Students at Schools, 
It is founded on more recent authorities than that of the Useful Know- 
ledge Society, contains more names, and those written less obtrusively 
than Mr Johnston’s, has a better selection of maps than Butler’s, and 
possesses an Index, which is a requisite not found in Reichard and 
Forbiger’s (5th ed. Norimbergs, 1853). There is no colour used for the 
land, which, as commonly employed, is better away, and the maps are clear, 
not over crowded with names, and, as far as we have noticed, generally 
accurate. On the other hand, the mountains are more than usually stiff 
and spurless: and the omission of all political boundaries is in some 
maps to be regretted, notwithstanding the rather unintelligible reason for 
the omission given by Mr Long, that they cannot be inserted “in small 
maps at least with sufficient accuracy.” (Are not small maps the very 
ones in which inaccuracies get eliminated?) There is no one map giving 
the Greek colonies on the northern coast of the Black Sea, (a frequent 
omission) and Egypt is prematurely cut off at the 28th degree of North 


* His name does not occur in several works on Hungarian literati and literature, 
where I had hoped to have discovered it. 
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Latitude. As an instance of inaccuracy we may state, that no attention 
seems to have been paid to Mr Ellis’s arguments for a road over Mont 
Cenis: indeed the Alps are represented (Pl. 7.) as discontinuous in that 
very spot, though the pass is nearly 7000 feet high. But there are other 
and graver faults to be noticed which this Atlas shares more or less with 
most other English Atlases. Modern names, the natural landmarks of 
our memory, are (in classical maps) either altogether omitted or irregu- 
larly inserted: in the present case, confined (except in the map of 
Britannia and a few mountains—and why these exceptions ?) to the rivers. 
Why is no attempt made to introduce more physical geography (if it may 
be so expressed) into our General Atlases? For instance, the comparative 
heights of table-lands are much more important than those of the moun- 
tain-chains, and yet are always neglected. Might not different shades of 
colour be used to denote these, and dotted lines alone serve for political 
boundaries? The mountain-chains themselves are almost always care- 
lessly shaded. To take a common instance. Mount Athos (see Pl. 14), 
which rises directly from the sea to the height of above 6000 feet, is not 
nearly so deeply shaded as the Cumberland hills (Pl. 4), though the 
former map is on a scale of 32, the latter of 41, miles to the inch. It 
would be a great addition to our Atlases if vertical sections were intro- 
duced, like those excellent ones in Grimm Mahlmann and Kiepert’s 
Atlas of Asia. Again, why are not the usual courses of navigation marked 
just as much as roads on land? Why, except to confuse the eye, are the 
square borders, &c. of the maps retained (Pl. 10, 15), when the parallels 
are all at an angle with them? Why is not the proportion the scale bears 
to natural size, or the number of miles to the inch, stated on each map? 
And above all, why are not the number of scales reduced, and those 
retained made some easy multiples of each other? Mr Hughes himself, 
in his “Mathematical Geography,” has admitted and blamed this huge 
defect, and yet in this Atlas (to omit the map of the World, the small 
plans of towns, and very slight differences), in 23 maps there are 15 
different scales, and of these, only 2 common to 3 maps! It is only fair 
to Mr Johnston to say that in his Classical Atlas, of the last two defects 
the first is entirely, and the second partially, supplied. | 
H. J. R. 


Etymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen Sprachen von FRIEDRICH D1xz ; 
Bonn, 1853, pp. 782. 


[This learned and elaborate glossary (for dictionary we can hardly 
call it) is sure to find a very cordial welcome in the library of most 
philologers. It consists of two parts: the former is devoted to a 
scientific analysis of words that kept their place in all, or nearly all, the 
principal languages whose parent-stock is Latin (Italian, Provencal, 
French and Spanish); while the latter proceeds to examine the more 
difficult words now extant in some one or other of those branches of 
the Romanic family. The author’s intimate acquaintance with the 
German language, both in its earlier and later form, enables him to point 
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out illustrations of the original affinity between it and the languages of 
southern Europe. This indeed may be regarded as one of the most 
interesting features of his work. The following specimen is extracted 
at random (p. 83): 

‘¢Camozza, tt., ap. camuza, gamuza, pg. [Portuguese] camuga camurga, dagl. 
masc. i, camoscio, fr. chamois gemse ; ohne zweifel gleiches ursprunges mit mhd. 
[Middle High-German] gam-z. Sollte etwa um ap. pg. gamo damhirsch, fem. gama, 
das einfache wort enthalten sein! Aber freilich, entstellung desselben aus lat. dama 
ist als miglich anzunehmen : steht doch auch golfin neben dolfin delfin, gragea neben 
dragea, gazapo muthmasslich fir dasapo. Ubrigens ist das wort alt, z. b. in einem 
port. foral v. j. 1186 de corio de cervo vel de gamo S. Rosa 0, p. 126.” 


We cannot help thinking, however, that in this example and many 
others like it, the true mode of dealing with cognate words, which meet 
us in the vocabulary of countries historically independent, is to refer 
them all to some common parentage no longer traceable, instead of 
searching for their etymons in what are called the ‘classical’ languages. 
An illustration of our meaning is furnished by the variations under which 
different branches of the great Indo-European family present the name 
of ‘ goose’, in strict analogy to those adduced by M. Diez in the above 
extract. Sanskrit hans-a, Greek yjv (Dor. xav, crude form xqvs), Latin 
ans.er [cf. Germ. génserich and Engl. gander] German gans (fem.), Ice- 
landic gas (fem.), Danish gaas (fem.), Anglo-Saxon gés (fem.), Welsh 
gwyz, Russian gus, Bohemian hus. The aboriginal form in all proba- 
bility began with a guttural ch or gh, which after being softened into g 
in some cases, and into & in others, disappeared entirely in the Latin 
language. ] C. H. 


HERODOTUS, with a Commentary, by J. W. Buakestey, B.D., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 Vols. 8vo. London, 
1854. 


{This work forms the third volume of the Bibliotheca Classica, edited 
by Messrs Long and Macleane. Mr Blakesley has adopted the text of 
Dr Gaisford as the basis of his edition, slightly altered occasionally by 
including within brackets words or clauses which he supposes to have 
been either inserted by the historian himself trom time to time in “an 
interleaved copy of his book,” or subsequently foisted in by booksellers 
anxious to give to the ancient world a “latest edition, improved and 
enlarged,” of their author. This is certainly a very compendious method 
of disposing of awkward or difficult passages: it must be said, however, 
that Mr Blakesley has been careful to give the principal MS. readings 
where the text is doubtful, and has generally not used the liberty, which 
he has allowed himself, without discretion. His commentary contains, in 
his own words, “not so much illustrations of the text of Herodotus, 
as illustrations, through his text, of the time in which he lived and 
the influences under which his work would necessarily be composed.” 
Accordingly there are but scanty notices of the language throughout: 
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while as regards the matter, besides a selection from the stores ac- 
cumulated by previous editors, we find numerous references to the 
latest authorities: thus Major Rawlinson on Books I. and III., Sir 
G. Wilkinson and Bunsen on Egypt, Ritter and Hoffmann on Geo- 
graphy, Professor Owen on some points of Natural History, have all 
been laid under contribution. Upon the whole, this edition seems to 
supply a gap which had been long felt, and to be the best for the use of 
ordinary students, at School or College, which has yet appeared in 
England, or probably elsewhere. 

The chief features, perhaps, of interest to scholars are the Introduc- 
tion and Excursus appended to the different books. In the Introduction, 
after a brief outline of the characteristics of such Greek Prose writers as 
flourished before or immediately after the Father of History, Mr Blakesley 
proceeds to give an animated sketch of the state of Greece in the fifth 
century before the Christian Era, the difficulties and perils to which 
travellers were exposed, the erroneous notions of geography and lax 
canons of historical criticism which prevailed; and finally the sources, in 
the shape of local traditions, and legends indigenous to particular shrines, 
first appearing in a simple and afterwards in a more elaborate poctical 
garb, with registers of the series of priests or priestesses at famous 
temples as standards of chronology, from which, when discordant elements 
had been partially harmonized and adapted to each other, and a supple- 
ment of travellers’ stories added, the history was composed. Appended 
to the second book is a comparison of the accounts given of the Lake 
Meeris (Birket el Keroun) by Herodotus and Strabo, with the explanation 
by which they may be to some extent reconciled with cach other, and 
with the facts of the case, as deduced from modern observation. The 
subject was first satisfactorily elucidated by French writers (MM. Jomard 
and Martin), and since their papers were written has been discussed in 
Ritter’s Erdkunde, and by Bunsen; but we believe Mr Blakesley has first 
presented the results in an English dress. On the third book we have an 
examination of the theory (more than a century old, and recently 
advanced anew by Major Rawlinson) of the identity of Kadytis with 
Gaza. Against this forcible arguments are urged: but it does nat seem 
that the hypothesis which Mr Blakesley himself appears to favour, that 
Kadytis is intended for Kadesh Naphtali, is much more plausible. 
Kadesh Naphtali appears to have been a place of very trifling conse- 
quence: it lay far inland, and how it should be spoken of as “ probably 
of no less importance than Sardis,” the capital of the Lydian monarchy, 
and as the centre of a dependent territory, which seems to be implied in 
the expression péxpt otpwv rav Kadurios médwos, if it were really no more 
than a small town in Galilee, is not at all evident. After all it seems 
not improbable that there may be some corruption of the text in the 
passage. Next after this follows a view of the results derived from the 
Behistun Inscription, according to Major Rawlinson’s interpretation, 
which has thrown a wholly new light upon the revolution which placed 
Darius on the throne of the Persian empire, as well as the subsequent 
history and policy of his reign. 

Vou. I. November, 1854. | 28 
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Subsequent Excursus, on the three last books, are devoted to the 
two campaigns which secured the freedom of Greece: the account of the 
Persian operations in 480 B.c. according to Ctesias, whom Mr Blakesley 
regards as probably giving the Spartan, while Herodotus gives the 
Athenian, version of the events which occurred: and the two great battles 
of Marathon and Salamis. The article upon the last is especially 
interesting, the picture which it exhibits of the position and manceuvres 
of the hostile fleets, founded chiefly upon the text of Zischylus’ drama of 
the Persse, being we believe entirely original, as well as intelligible and 
consistent, which can hardly be said of the plan of the engagement as 
generally understood. } C. B. 8. 


RHETORES GRZCI, e@ recognitione L. Spengel, VoN. I, II, Lipsie. Sumti- 
bus et typis B. G. TEuBNERI. 1853, 1854. 12nio. 


[The first two volumes of a series of works, which much needed to 
be collected and edited afresh. The first volume contains nine treatises, 
or parts of treatises on rhetoric, two of which (anonymous) were lately 
brought to light by M. Seguier de Saint Brisson from Paris MSS., by 
means of which Sauppe considerably enriched his Fragmenta Oraterum 
Grecorum: they are not included in Walz’s Rhetores Greci. We could 
have almost wished that the editor had excluded from this series Aristo- 
tle’s Rhetoric (more especially as Prof. Bonitz undertakes to edit Aristotle's 
entire works in the same collection of Teubner), and perhaps also the 
réxym pnroptx? of Anaximenes, which is ordinarily printed along with — 
Aristotle’s works, under the title of pyropexy mpds Adc~avdpor, The 
latter treatise had already been shewn to be the work of Anaximenes by 
Spengel in a series of papers “ preeclarze eruditionis plenissimis,” as Sauppe 
(Fr. Oratt. Gr. p. 321) calls them, and his views, though smartly assailed 
by Lersch, appear to be now generally accepted. In editing the other 
treatises, Spengel, besides giving manifold proof of his own ability, had 
made good use of the labours of recent scholars, more especially of 
Finckh, to whom he dedicates the work. It is unfortunate, however, 
that he did not obtain a collation of the Paris MS. of Minucianus, the 
text of which is known to be more complete than the ordinary one: this 
work abounds with citations from the Orators, and an enlarged copy 
might possibly have furnished us with some novelties. We are also 
sorry that Spengel has so frequently omitted to specify the Orations of 
Demosthenes, &c. from which the rhetoricians quote: this omission is so 
much the more inexcusable, because the principal value of the Rhetori- 
cians consists in the citations and allusions to other authors, principally 
to the Orators, which they continually make, often without naming them. 
By their means a large number of fragments are preserved not otherwise 
known, and a valuable series of testimonies to the genuineness of ancient 
writings is handed down, as well as a collection of ancient various readings, 
But in Spengel’s edition we are not uniformly referred to the source of 
the citations. Thus Rufus, p. 465, 1. 9, to illustrate his pepiopés, intro- 
duces a citation, oloy ,,éfehéy§w mpadrov péev ds adrés bBpicbnv x.r.d. 
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which occurs in Demosth. c. Mid. p. 521: in p. 468, ]. 17, he similarly 
quotes without naming his author Demosth. Olynth. III. p. 35, neither of 
which quotations are verified by Spengel. An amusing illustration may 
here be adduced of the necessity of always indicating the origin of quo- 
tations made by grammatical and rhetorical writers. Among the frag- 
ments of Greek Orations whose authors are unknown, Sauppc has the 
following in his Oratores Attici, p. 346, cited in one of the above-men- 
tioned treatises, edited by Seguier de St Brisson, ‘ds yap €uod hitermoper, 
® yi Kat Geol, xaryyopet, Anonymus Seguerii, p. 49.” Upon which place 
Sauppe observes, “ Verba videntur Demosthenis esse.” The words, as most 
readers of Demosthenes will probably remember, occur in his Oration on 
the Crown, p. 323, and in this instance, it is true, Spengel, pref. p. xxx. 
1. 1, has not neglected to point out where they are to be found. We 
should have been glad to see the fragments even of lost works referred to 
their places in Sauppe’s collection, which (it is only fair to add) is on the 
whole, in spite of a few errors and omissions, most diligently and accu- 
rately executed. It only remains for us to hope that Spengel may at 
the close of the last volume atone for this defect by a thoroughly good 
Index Auctorum a Rhetoribus laudatorum. In all other respects his book 
seems to us to deserve great praise. The second volume contains five 
treatises of Hermogenes, (the text of which is improved by a more careful 
collation of a Munich MS.), as well as single treatises of Aphthonius, 
Theon, and Aristides. In most of these the diligence of Finckh has 
found ample scope for exercising itself, and Spengel has not failed to 
profit thereby. ] Cu. B. 
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2 11 from foot, ‘as their’, read, and their. 
49 4 A passage of St. John (iii, 34) is erroneously cited instead of the parallel 
one of St. Paul, “it pleased the Father that in him all fulness should 
dwell,” i.e. the fulness of the Godhead bodily : (Colusa. i. 19. coll. 11. 9.) 
He had just spoken of Christ as the image of God, born before the whole 


creation with manifest allusion to Philo. 


P. 49. 


Compare the passages cited at 


9s 7 from foot, ‘Apol. 11.’ read, Apol. 2. 


103 ‘Cic. De Fato.’ See p. 292. 
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position of quia and qui. 
412 29 ‘had’, read, has. 
413 16 from foot. 


The simplest correction in the passage of Minucius would be the trans- 


‘Caius on Hippolytus,’ read, C. or ippolytus ? 
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